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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 


I'he present volume comprises nine artides, five of whick 
appeared in the Third Volume of the original edition of 
this work, which “carries the history from the death of 
Nasiruddin, in 1260 a,d., to tlxe inroad of Timur the 
Tatar, in 1398 a.o." .... “Of the first five works included 
in this volume three were noticed in the old volume pub- 
lished by Sir H, Elliot himself. . . . Part of the History of 
Wassaf has appeared in a-, German translation, from the 
pen of Hammer-Purgstall, but the portions relating to India 
arc now, published for the first tlihe. ' The Tarilth-i ’Alai 
is more a poem than a history, but it bears the celebrated 
name of Amir Khusru, and it enters into details which 
the student of history cannot pass over and sift tliem.” 

The concluding four artides are reprinted from the 
Fourth Volume (Original Edition), “which traverses the 
disordered interval between the irruption of Timur and 
the culmination of the Mussulman glory under Akbar.” . . . 
“The extracts from the Habibu-s Siyar appertain to the 
history of the Ghaznivides, and so they are supplemental 
to the accounts given of that dynasty in the History of 
Ghazni, Part I, published previously. 

The following is a list of artides in this volume with^ 
the names of their respective authors: 1. Jami’u-t 
Tawarikh — A Munshi revised by the Editor. 2; Taz- 
jiyaht l /Imsar ri.'n Tajriatu-l Asar — ^Part by Sir H. Ml 
Ellioi and pari b\ a Munshi, and revised' by him. 
■?. T/irilili-i liciwkiii — A few lines by the Editor. 
3. '/'firiklh! (riizida — Revised by the Editor, 5. Tarikh-i 
'l/ai -Sh- 11. M. Elliot. 6. Rmmtu-s Safa — Sir H. M. 
Ellioi. 7. Khuhnlit-I Akhbar — Sir H. M. Elliot, 8. 
Dasturu-l Wuzra' — Sir H. M. Elliot. 9. Habihu-s Siyar — 
H. Lushirlgton. 
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eiSlORY OF GHAZNI 
Part II 




JAMrU-T TAWARIKH 

OF 

RASHIDU-D DIN 

The Jami'u-t-Tawarikh Rashkli was compleicd in a.h. VIO 
— A.D, 1310. The author Fazlu-llah Rashid, or Rashidu-d 
din ibn ’Iiiuidu-d daula Abu-1 Khair ibn Muwaliku-d 
dan la,' was born, in a.h. G4r)— -a.d. 1247, in the city o£ 
Hamadan." Idis practice of the incdicrd art brought 
him into notice at the court of the Mongol ^ultans of 
Persia, He passed part of hi.s life in the service, of 
Abaka Khan, the Tartar king of Persia, and one of the 
dc.sccndants of T-hdaku Khan. As a sub,sequent period, 
Ghazati Khan, who was a friend to literature and the 
.scicnce.s, and who appreciated the merits of Rashidu-d 
din at their proper value, appointed him to the post of 
Wazir in a.h. 697 — a.d. 1297, in conjunction with Sa’du-d 
din. Rashidu-d din was maintained in his office by 
Uljaitu, surnanied Khuda-banda, the brother and suc- 
ces-sor of Ghazan Khan, and was treated by him with 
great consideration and rewarded with the utmost 
liberality. The author himself admits that no sovereign 
ever lavished upon a subject such cuonnous sums as he 
had received from Uljaitu Khan. 

Rashidn-d din and his .successive colleague, s did not 
manage to conduct tire administration with unanimity: 
but this seems to have arisen less from any infirmity of 
our author’s temper than from the envy and malice 

^[D’Ohsson says that he zuas also called Rashidu-d 
dttulat and Rnshidu-l hakk tvau-d din. Hist. , des 
Mongols x.v.vm.] 

‘^[The biographical portion of this article is, for. tips' 
most part, taken from Morley’s Notice of the didhox,, 
in VoL VI. of the Journal of tfie R. As, Soc.] , . , > 
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which actuated his enemies. In his first rupture with 
Sa’du-d. din he was compelled, in self-defence, to denounce 
him, and to cause him to be put to death. ’Ali Shah 
Jabalan, a person of low origin, who Imd managed by 
his talents and intrigues to raise himself into considcra- 
ition, was appointed SaMu-d din’s successor at Rashidu-d 
>din’s request, but with him he had shortly so serious a 
misunderstanding, that the Sultan was compelled to 
divide their jurisdiction, assigning the care of the Western 
provinces to ’Ali Shah, and the Eastern to Rashidu-d din. 
Notwithstanding this arrangement, the two Wastirs 
•continued at enmity, and shortly after the death of 
Uljaitu, who was succeeded by hi,s son Abu Sa’id, *Ali 
Shah so far succeeded in prejudicing the Sultan against 
the old minister’’ that he was, after many years’ faitliful 
service, removed from the Wazarat in a.h. 717 — ^a.d. 1317. 
A short time afterwards he was recalled, in order to 
remedy the mzd administration which was occasioned by 
his absence, but it was not long before he again lost 
favour at court, and was accused of causing the death 
of his patron Uljaitu Khan. It was charged against him 
that he had recommended a purgative medicine to be 
admim'stered to the deceased chief, in opposition to the 
advice of another physician, and that under its effects 
the king had expired. Rashidu-d din was condemned to 
death, and his family were, after the usual Asiatic fashion, 
involved in his destruction. His son Ibrahim, the chief 
butler, who was only sixteen years old, and by whose 
hands the potion was said to have been given to the 
•chief, was put to death before the eyes of his parent, 
who was immediately afterwards cloven in twain by the 
•executioner. Rashidu-d din was 73 years* old when he 

^Mod. Univ. Hist., iv. 401. 

*This is the age assigned by M, Qvatremere (Coll. 
'Orientale, Tom. I. p. xliv.) but these must have been 
lunar years, if he was born in a.d. IZil .—Hammer- 
Purgstall sa% Rashidu-d din was 80 years old when he 
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<liccl, and his dcalh occurred in a.h. 718 — ^a.d. 1318. His 
head was borne through the streets of Tabriz, and pro- 
claimed by the public crier as the head of a Jew, his 
children and relatives had their property confiscated, and 
the Rab’a Rushidi, a suburb which he had built at an 
cjtormous expense, was given up to pillage, His eldest 
son, Ghiyasu-d din, rvas subsequently raised to the same 
dignities as his father, and. met with an equally tragical 
death. 

“The body of the murdered Wazir was buried near 
the mosque wliieli he had constructed in Tabriz, but it 
was not destined to repose quietly in it,s la.st asylum. 
Nearly , a century after his dead), the government of 
Tabriz, together xvith that of the whole province of 
Azarbaijan, w;tti given by Timur Lang to his son Mirair 
Shah. The young prince, naturally of a mild disposi- 
tion, had become partially deranged, in consequence of 
an injury ch: the head occasioned by a fall from his 
ihorsc, and one day, during a temporary access of madness, 
he cJiu.scd the bones of Rashidu-d din to be exlunned, 
and they were finally deposited in the cemetery of the 
Jews, — a renewal of the insult offered by his enemies 
•during his life and at the time of his death, in order to 
render his name odious amongst Musulmans.”'’ 

“Almost all those who had conspired to ruin 
Rashidu-d din perished in the course of the following 
year. 'Ali Shah, the one most deserving of punishment, 
alone survived to enjoy the fruits of his crime. He con- 
tinued by hi,s address to maintain hi.s high honours add 
the favour of hi.s master for the space of six years, when 
he died, being the only Wazir, since the establishment of 

.died, (Geschichte der llchane, Vol. ii. p. 260.) Haji 
Khalfa gives 717 as the year of his death, but Sadik haf: 
it right. 

^["‘This calumny was probably grounded Upon thd 
particular attention he had paid to the history and 
customs of the Jews.” — Morley.] • 
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the Mongol monarchy, who had not met wiih a violent 
deaiii.” 

Rashklu-d diir was endowed 'tvilh a wonderful degree 
of ability and industry. “Few men, even of tliosc who 
have devoted their lives to research, could hope to attain 
the knowledge acquu'cd by him; and when we recollect 
that from his youth upwards he was involved in tire 
intrigues ami tumults of the court, and tlttit he bore the 
principal weight of the administration of an imrncrxse 
empire under three successive Sultans, we caimoi hut feel 
the highest respect for his talents. Besides medicine, 
together with those sciences which are immcdialcly t;oii- 
ncctcd witii it, he had cultivated with ,su(:cc.ss ugrieulUn-c, 
architecture, and mciaphysks, and Itad rendered himself 
conversant witli the tnost abstruse jwiuts of Musulman 
controversy and doctrine. He was also an ticcomplished 
linguist, being acquainted with the Persian, Arabic. 
Mongolian, Turkish, and Hebrew langiiage.s, and, a.s it 
seems from bis works, with the Chinese also. Amongst 
bis great natural powens, we may reckon a.s the most 
iinportant, tire talent of writing rvith extreme facility: 
this is attested by the voluminous extent of his works, 
and by a passage in one of his writings, in which he 
asserts that he composed three of his greatest worLs, viz.: 
the Kitabu-t lauzihai, the Mijlahu-f. tafasir^ and the 
R-isalaiu-s Sulianiat, in the short space of eleven montlrs. 
and this not by giving up his whole time to his literary 
labours, but in tile midst of the cares of government, and 
without reckoning numerous other treatises on various 
intricate subjects, which were 'ivriijc.ii by hirli during the 
same period,” such as a l)0(»k or Rural Economy, and 
works on Theology', Medicim-. d yrusiihiiau Theology. 

“It was not till s.,iii! wh;r ;i,ie in life ilu,. Rashidu-d 
din turned hi.s thoiigliK i<> ainlioi 'hip. .oid until his 
master, Ghazan Khan, ordered him to compose a history 
of the Mongols, he had not. ventured to commit the- 
results of his learning and meditations to the jpdgment 
o£ the world.’’ This history occupies the first volume oT 
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4iie Jami’u-t-Tawarikh, and has received the highest 
commendations from European scholars. 

“The work was on the point of completion when 
Ghazan Khan died, a.h. 703 — a.d. 1303. Uljaitu Khan, 
Iris succe.ssor, not only app-oved of the plan which our 
autlior had followed, and the manner in rvhich he had 
executed his task, but enjoined him to complete it, and 
to add thereto a gcnei-al account of all the people known 
to the Mongols, and a description of all the countries of 
•the globe. Rashidu-d din undertook this laborious work, 
md a few years sufficed for its accomplishment, for we 
find drat in a.h. 710 — ^A,n. . 1310, the entire history was 
written, bound, and deposited in the mosque constructed 
by the author at Tabriz. It is true that the author of 
the Tarikh-i Wasxaf affirms, that Rasbirhi-d din continu- 
ed his work till A.tr. 712, but tlris, probably, only applies 
to that 2 X>rtion of it which gives the hi.siory of Uljaitu. 
Haidar Razi, in his General History, says, that the por- 
tion relating to India was completed in a.h. 703, the 
period when our author received orders to commence his 
researches.'' Still it i.s evident that lie copied from 
Wassaf, who wrote; upon his Indian History down to 
710 A.n. 

The entire work, when completed, received from, its 
author the title of Jami’u-t Tawarikh, or "Collection of 
Histories,'' a very appropriate name, for it is not a 
general consecutive history, but consists of several 
independent works, arranged and bound up together in 
different order according to the fancy of the copyist. 
Thus the first volume is often considered as a history by 
itself, and as such is called the Tarikh-i Ghazani, after 
the Prince by whose orders it was composed, and to whom 
it was dedicated,. 

[The value of the JamVu-f. Tawarikh is unques- 
tionable, but Rashidu-d din must be ranked as a compiler, 
or copyist, rather than among historians. He borroivs 
by wWesale from his predecessors, appropriating thbif 
productions, witli all their errors, and wiiliout Ji'^y ctiiical 
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examination or judgment of his own. It is to iii-s 
credit, however, that he fairly and openly ackncnvledge.s 
the sources from which he has borrowed; and he ckxu- 
stonally makes additions whicli may be his own, or wliiclt 
may have been derived from otltcr unknown sources. 
For the geographical account of India'’ he is avowedly 
indebted to Biruni, though he adds some pass;iges in 
continuation. In his account of the Ghaznividcs “he 
follows ’Utbi implicitly as far as the Yoiniiii extends, 
taking out not only the facts, but giving a literal Iraiusla- 
tion even to the images and similes.” He makes no 
attempt to improve or supplement that work, his ac- 
count of the Ghaznividcs doses where that do.ses, and 
so he omits all notice of the famous expedition to 
Somnat.® The Tarikh-i Jahan-Kwha has also been lard 
under contribution. D’Ohsson finds that he often copied 
it word for word, but he adds, "the history of the Wasdr 
Rashid is the most complete, and that in tvhich the best 
order and method prevail; his style also ha,s that noble 
simplicity suitable to historical writings.”*’ Wassaf, a 
contemporary of Rashidu-d din, is another of those from 
whom he copied; and further investigation will probably 
reveal more of the sources of the Jarni’u-I: Tatuarikh.^^] 

It seems to have been doubted whether llic Jami'v-l 
Tawarikh was originally written in Arabic or Persian. 
Most authors who have mentioned the work consider it 
to have been written in Persian, and tran.slated, under 
the author’s direction, into Arabic: but it is certain 

‘’fFof. I. p. 44. Original Ed.] 
iVoL I. p. 67. Or. Ed.] ■ 

«[&£> Fol. JJ. p. 4.«10. Or. Edri Jour. R. A. S. New 
Serie.s, Vol. III. p. 426] 

^[D’Ohs.wn. Hi.it. dei Mongols, I. xUi. and 235.] 
^^[David’s Turkish Grammar, p^ iii.] 

• “[M. Quartremere concurs, and adds, “Mais ce qu’il 

y a de .lur, et que V auteur aUe.ite de la rnmiere la plus 
formelle, au moment ou il deposa dans la gfande m’osquee 
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that no Persian copies were very generally available in 
Akbar’s time, for ’Abdinl Kadir Badauni states, under 
the transactions of a.h. 1000, that he was directed by the 
Emperor to translate the JamVu-t Tawarikh from Arabic 
into Persiair. It docs not exactly appear from the text 
whether this was an abridgment or a translation, but the 
portion which was completed by ’Abdu-1 Kadir is distinct- 
ly said to have been translated from the Arabic. It 
curious that an interlinear translation of a part of the 
history, executed under tlic orders of Colonel Francklin, 
and presented by him to die Royal Asiatic Society, 
sliould also bear the name of ’Abdu-1 Kadir, who thus 
appears to have executed a second time what his name- 
sake had done before him more than 250 years ago. 

A portion of the Tarikh-i Ghazani has been admir- 
ably translated by M. Quatremere in the first volume of 
the Collection Orientale, and we arc indebted to him for 
a full account of our author’s biography and his literary 
merits. M. Erdmann promised an edidon of the 
complete text of the JamP^ [which has never appeared, 

construit par ltd a Tabriz une collection complete de ses 
ouvrages, il fit traduire en arabe ce qui avail ete primi- 
tivement ecrit en person et, en persan ce qui etait redige 

en langue arabe Ainsi les deux redactions ont ete 

executees par I’auteur lui-meme, ou, au moins, sous sa 
direction — Par consequent elles se trouvent egalement 
atdhentiquesP — Jour, des Sav. Sep. 1850. A further and 
decisive ar^ment may be drawn from the fact previously 
notiied, that proper names are occasonally met with in 
the Arabic version, in which a Persian preposition bef&re 
a name, or a numeral immediately after it, is taken as 

being part and parcel of the name itself See Vol. J. 

p. 62. Or. Ed. 

Journal Asiatique, 2nd Series, Tom. I. p. 322. [The 
work has been translated into Russian, and a “Tatar 
translation” has also been made — Zeitschrif D.M.G, VI. 
126--7X. 800.] 
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but he has given a short extract. thcTciroiu upon 
‘ iBarkiarok’s Regicrung’' in the Zeitschrijt des lieutschcn 
Morgenlandiscken Gesellschaft (vol. IX. 800)]. 

The following account of the contents of the entire 
Jami‘u4 TmvunkJi, is taken from a notice in Arabic, by 
Rashidu-cl din himself, prefixed to a MSi of his theo- 
logical works, in the Royal Library at Paris. 

"The book called Jafni’u-t Tawarihlh comprises four 
volumes, the first of which contains a preface, an account 
of the Origin of the nations of the Turks, the number" 
of their tribes, and an account of tlic Kings, Khuns, 
Amirs, and great men who have sprung from each tribe; 
also of the ancestors of Changiz Khan, the history of that 
monardi's actions, and of hi.s children and descendants, 
vfho have occupied the tlurone down to the time of 
Uljaitu Sultan. To the life of each prince is added his 
genealogy, an account of his character, and of his wives, 
and children, a notice of the Khalifas, Kings, Sultans, 
and Atabaks, who were contemporary with him, and a 
history of the remarkable events that occurred duxing 
his reign. 

"The second volume contaiirs an introduction and a 
history of the life of Uljaitu from the lime of his birtli 
to the present day; to this portion of the .second volume 
will be added a supplement, comprising an account of 
the daily actions of this prince, written by me, and 
afterwards continued by the court historians. This 
second volume also contains a concise history of the 
Prophets, Sultans, and Kings of the universe, from the 
days of Adam to the present time, together with a detail- 
ed account of many people. Of whom historians have, till 
now, given little or no description. All that I have said res- 
pecting them I have taken from their own books, and from 
the mouths of the learned men of each nation; it also gives 
the history of the People of the Book, viz., the Jews and the 
Christians, and the histories of the Sultans and most 
celebrated Princes of each country; also an accoutit of 
the Ismailis, and many curious and instructive patticuliars. 
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“The third volunu; gives, al'lcr the preface, a 
detailed account of the descent of the Prophets, Kings, 
Khalifas, the Arab triltes, the companions of the Prophet 
Muhammad, etc., from the time of Adam to the end of 
the dynasty of the Bani ’Abbas; the genealogy of the 
ancestors of Muhaimnad, and of the tribes descended 
from them; the series of Prophets who have appeared 
amongst the Bani Israil, the l6'ngs of the latter, and an 
enumeration of their clifl'crent tribes; the genealogies of 
the Kaisers and others of the Christian princes, with 
their names and the number of years of tlieir respective 
reigns. All these details have been faithl'uly extracted 
from the chronicles of these people, and arranged in 
systematic order. 

"The fourth volume comprises a })refacc and a cir- 
cumstantial account of the limits of each of flic seven 
climates, the division and extent of the va.st countries of 
the globe, the geographical |iosition and, description of 
the greater part of the cities, sea.s, hikes, valleys, and 
mountains, with their longitudes . and latitudes. In writ- 
ing this portion of our work, wc have not been satisfied 
merely with extracts from the most esteemed geographical 
works, but we have, besides, made incjuirics from the 
most learned men, and those who have themselves visited 
the countries described; wc have inserted in our relatidn, 
particulars obtained from the learned men of Hind, 
Chin, Macliin, the countries of the Friiuks, etc., and 
others which have been faithfully extracted from works 
written in the languages of those difi'erent countries.” ^ 

This is die account given by our author himself of 
his work; it must, however, be remarked, that in the 
preface to the Tarikh-i Ghaxani and in many other 
passages, he speaks of three volumes only, writing, under 
the head of the .second, the matters which here foi'm the 
contents of the second and third. The easiest way of 
accounting for tins conlradiclion is to suppose that he 
subsequently divided iliis .scc-oiul volume into two pop 
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tions, on account of its great bulk and disproportion in 
size to the others. 

In the preface to the Tarikh-i Ghamni the work is 
divided, as mentioned above, into tliree volumes, accord- 
ing to the following distribution:’ 

The contents of the first volume are the same as 
given in the preceding description, and It is dedicated to 
Ghazan Khan. It comprises two books and several 
sfections. 

The second volume contains the history oi' Uljaitu 
Sultan (to whom it was dedicated), from his birtli lo tlic 
time when our author wrote; this forms the first tlivision, of 
the volume. The second division comprise, s two ]>arts, 
the first of which is again sub-divided into two sectiom. 
The first section contains an abridged history of all the 
Prophets, Khalifas, and of the different races of men, to 
ilic year of the f’liglit, 700. The second section comprises 
a detailed cln'OTiicie of all the inhabitants of the earth, 
according lo ilicir races, extracted from their various 
writings, and from the mouths of natives of the different 
countries. The second part is filled with the remaining 
portion of the history of Uljaitu, ‘’the Sultan of Islam,” 
as he is styled, and was destined to be continued in chro- 
nological order to the time of his death. “The historians 
who are, or may be, servants of the court, will take care 
to write this, and add it as a supplement to titis second 
volume.” 

The third volume comprises tlie description of the 
Geographical charts, and the various routes from one 
place to another, taken from the sources already men- 
tioned. “The author has, as far as was in his power, 
multiplied and verified his researches from all that was 
previously known on the subject in this country, whether 
described in books or drawn in charts. To this he has 
added all that, during this fortunate epoch, the philo- 
sophers and wise men of Hind, Chin, Machin, Farang, 
and other countries have written, and has entered it all 
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in this third volume, after having fully ascertained its» 
authority.” 

The extended notice which i.s here given to Rashidu-d 
din and the Jami’u-t. Tawarikh, is not only due to hi.s. 
merits and to tire curious sources of his information on 
Indian subjects, but to the interest which was excited 
some yeans ago by the discovery, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, of a large jioriion of the work which, up t(>= 
that time, was .supposed to bo Icxst. 

A full account of this curious discovery is given in. 
the sixth volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. W. Moiiey, while engaged in making a: 
catalogue of the Society’s MSS., met witli an imperfect 
Arabic MS., which proved to be ti portion of the Jami'u-t 
Tawarihh, It was written in a beautiful and very old 
Nasklii hand, with many pictures very creditably executed. 
He addressed a letter to the Society, giving an account' 
of his discovery, and before ihc latter was published' 
Professor Forbes accidentally fell in with a much larger 
portion of the same MS., comprising one half tlie 
original volume, of which the Society’s fragment formed' 
about one-ilfth. The two fragments proved to be parts 
of the same original, and were thus brought together 
after many years, perhaps centuries, of separation. This 
larger portion of the MS. of the Jami'u-f. Tawarikh 
belonged to Colonel John Baillie, an eminent orientalist. 
Shortly after his death, his MSS. and books were prepared 
for tran.smfssion to the family scat in Invemess-shire, but 
before they were actually despatched Professor Forbes 
obtained a .sight of them. He there picked out a fine 
lafge historical MS. on the back of which was written, in 
a distinct Persian hand, “Tarikh-i Tabari/’ and as if 
this were not .sufficient, there was a note written in 
Persian, on a blank page, folio 154, of which the follow- 
ing is a literal translation. "The name of this book is 
The Tarikh-i Tabari, (the History or Chronicle of 
Tabari), the author’s autograph. The whole number of 
leaves, when complete, amounted to 303; now, however,. 
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some one has stolen and carried off one half of it, or 
about 150 leaves. It was written by the author’s own 
hand, in the year of the Hijra 706 (a.d. 130G-7.”) This 
-description of the MS. as being the work of Tabari was, 
from the date alone, very suspicious and unsatisfactoi 7 , 
and Professor Forbes, in Ids enquiries, was eventually led 
to examine the MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society, when 
the two MSS. proved to lie indubitably portions of one 
and the same book. 

^ These discoveries were communiGited to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and a request was made that the 
Society would interest itself in searching for manuscripts 
-of the ivork. A circular was in consequence issued tt> 
many of the native chiefs and literati of India, hut no 
satisfactory reply was received. Upon that occasion T 
pointed out lo ihc S(K;iety that the work was probably in 
their own library, [or that an anonymous volume purport- 
ing to contain precisely the same matter, was brought by 
Sir J. Malcolm from Persia, and presented lo the College 
of Fort Williaiti, as appeared from a notice ;u the end of 
"Stewart’s Catalogue of Ti'pu Sultan’s Library. The work 
was searched for and discovered, in consequence of this 
inforraation, among those which were transfexxed from 
the College to the Asiatic Society.*-'* 

Jt tvas not till some years afterwards that I had the 
satisfaction of reading the superb French publication, 
entitled Collection Orientale, in the preface to the first 
volume of which I found that the very same enquiry had 
l>een suggested by M. Quatrcmcrc, in the following 
passage; “au nomine des MSS. apporlcs dc Perse par le 
Major Malcolm ct oll'erts par lui au College du Fort 
Wiliam, je trouve un ouvrage agent pour titre U/amf-a/to- 
warikh-hadim, Ce livre ferait-il partie du travail de 
Rashideldin? C’est cc que je n‘ai pu verifiei’.”*** Had this 

Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol X. p. 924. 

Vie et les oiivrages de Rashideldin, seconde partie, 

Jj, IXXXXJ. 
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enquiry then uttracted the attention of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, it would have resulted in an earlier discovery ol: 
tire missing volume; but when at last it was drawn forth 
from tlieir library, it had become of comparatively little 
importance, for, in the mean time, a manuscript of the 
Persian original had been found in the library of the 
East India House, of which a full description was shortly 
after given liy Morley in the seventh volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, from which the 
following extract is taken: 

"The MS. in question is of a large folio size, and 
contains in all 1189 pages:; but as numerous spaces have 
been left foir tite insertion of paintings, tlie actual volume 
of the work is not equal to its apparent extent; the 
character is a small and tolerably dear Nast’alik; the 
transcriber was evidently both careless and ignorant, and 
the text abounds with errors, — this is particularly con- 
spicuous in the spelling of the names of places and,, 
individuals, the same name being frequently written in 
two or dtree diflierenu ways in the same page; many 
considerable omi.s.sions also ocair in the body of the 
work, the original from whidi our MS. w'as transaibed. 
being, in- all probaliility, damaged or defective in those 
parts. 

“Tlic Jmni'u-I. Tawarihh consists of a collection of 
histories (:i.s its name imports), each distinct from the 
other and coinplcte in itself. Those contained in our 
MS. occur in the following order: 

“1. A general history of Persia and Arabia, from 
tjie earliest times to the fall of the Khilafat; this history 
comprises a preface and two sections. The preface con- 
tains an account of Ad:im and his children, of Nuh and 
his posterity, of the reign of Kaiumaxs, the first of the’ 
kings of Ears, and of the tribes of the Arabs, to the time 
of the prophet Muhammad. This preface mentions, that, 
the history was composed in the year of tlte Flight . 700,- 
from various traditional and written authorities. 

“Section 1 contains a history of the kings of Pars,. 
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,aiicl of the events that occurred in their respective reigns; 
ail so accounts of the prophets from the time of Kaiumars 
until that of Yazdajird, the last of the kings of ’Ajam. 

“Section 2 contains a copious and detailed history of 
ahe prophet Muhammad and his Khalifas to the time of 
A1 Mustasim bi-llah. This history, which in our MS. 
comprises 364 pages, was transcribed in the month of 
Shawwal, in the year of the Flight 1081. It is containal 
entire in the MS. of Colonel Baillie, with the absence of 
.forty-six leaves, seven of whicli arc, however, to be found 
in the MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

“11. A concise history of the Sultan Mahmud 
Subuktigin, the Ghazuividcs, the Samanidcs, the Buwai- 
hides, and .some others, to tlu; time of Alni-i Path 
Maudud bin Mas’ud, and the year of his death, -e/z., the 
S47th of the Flight. This history comprises lifty-six 
]}ages, and was transcribed in the month Zi’l hijja, and 
■the 1031st year of the Flight. This is also in Colonel 
•Baillic’s MS,, of which it forms the third portion. 

“III. A history of the Saljuki kings and of the 
Atabaks, to the time of Tughril bin Muhammad bin 
Malik Shah, the last of the Saljuks, who was slain in the 
year of Flight 589. It comprises forty-two pages. 

“To this history is added a supplement, composed 
'by Abu Hamid Ibn Ibrahim, in the year of the Flight 
h99; it contains an account of the fall of the Saljuks, and 
the history of the kings of Khwarizm, to the time of 
Jalalu-d din, the last of that dynasty. This supplement 
■comprises twenty-five pages, and apparently formed part 
of the original Tawarikh, as Professor Forbes 

mentions two leaves existing at the end of Colonel 
Baillie’s MS., which are occupied ivith the history of 
Kliwarizm. 

“IV. A history of Ughuz, and of the other Sultans 
tind Kings of the Turks; it comprises twenty-two pages. 
At the end it is stated that this history is to be followed 
hy that of the Khans of Chin and Machin. 

“V. A history of Khita, and of the Kings of Chin 
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and Machin, to tlic time of the conquest by the Mongols. 
It comprises forty-six pages. At the end it is stated that 
tliis history is to be succeeded by that of the Bani Israil. 
The concluding part of this account of Kliita is contained 
in the MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

‘‘VI. A history of the children of Israel, comprising 
forty-eight pages. At the end it is staled that this history 
is to be folhnved by that of (lie Franks, and the date of 
transcription is said to be the month Safar, in the year 
of the Jilight 1082. The hrst portion of this history 
occurs in the MS. of the R.oyal Asiatic Society. 

“VII, A Jiistory of the Franks, from the creation of 
Adam to the time when the author wrote, xnz.j 70.5tli yctir 
of the Flight, giving; a short account of the varioii.s 
Emperors and X’opcs, iimounting to little more than a 
list of mis-spelt names. It comprises 122 pages, and beats 
the date of Rabi’u-l-awwal, in the year of the Flight 1082. 

“VIII. A history of the Sultans of Hind and of the, 
Hindus. It comprises 58 pages. This history exists in 
the MS. of the Royal Asiatic Society, supplying the 
lacuna in that MS. where about six pages are wanting. 

"IX. A treatise on metempsychosis, extracted from 
the TatiziJiai-i Rashidi by Ra.shidu-d din. This treatise 
comprises 12 pages. The date of transcription is Rabi’u-l- 
awwal, in the 1082 year of the Flight; the name of the 
scribe is also here given, viz., Tahir Ihn A1 Baki Alayi. , 
“X. The general preface and contents of the whole 
volume, headed, ‘This is the book of the collection of 
histories.’ This preface comprises eight pages. It lias 
been published, with a translation by M. Quatremere, in 
the first volume of the Collection Orientale, 

“XI. The first volume of the Janii'u-l Tawarikh, 
entitled the Tarikh-i Ghazani, and containing an account 
of the Turks and Mongols to the time of Uljaitu Khiida- 
banda, who reigned when the author completed his 
work. This history comprises 386 pages, and was 
transcribed in the month Sha’ban, . and the year of the 
Flight 1082.” 
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By comparing this table of contents with the one 
above given by Rashidu-d din himself, it will be seeti 
that the India-House Manuscript does not contain the 
entire work; the parts deficient being the first division of 
the second volume, containing the life of Uljaitu Sultan, 
with the supplementary journal, and the whole of the 
third volume containing the geography. 

It is, however, very probable that the last volume 
was never written, for we nowhere find any mention 
amongst Eastern authors of Rashidu-d tlin as a writer on 
geography; and what gives greater colour to this pro- 
bability is tliat he intersperses some of his narratives with 
geographical details, which, in many instances, might be 
considered tt> .sujjersede the necessity of any further notice 
in a separate volume. This may be observed in tlic case 
of the Geography of India, his account of which has been 
printed in Vol. I. (Original Ed.) In that brief account he- 
exliausts all that was then known to the Western 
Asiatics of the geography of India, and he could tliei-cfore 
merely have repeated in the third, what he had already 
given in the second volume.^® (Original Ed.) 

It docs not appear that these successive discoveries 
of the fami’u-f. Tawarikh in English collections liavc 
been followed by others on the Continent of Europe. 
None have been announced from Paris, or Leyden, and 
two passages in the preface to the Geschichtc der 
Goldenen Horde (p. xv. and xxi.) show that, up to 1840, 
no copy had been discovered in Germany.^® 

Morley perhaps attached a little tcx» much 

^®[M. Qjiiatremere, in reply lo this opinion, argues 
in favour of Rashidu-d din having turitten the volume 
on Geography, and says, “On peul done conclure, awe 
certitude, que le traite de geographic se trouvati compris 
parmis les nombreux ouvrages composes fm Vauieurf— 
J. des Sav. Sep. 1850,] 

letter of Dr. Dorn’s in 1852 announced the 
discovery of the “third part of Rashidu-d din’s History” 
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importance to his discovery, for he entertained the same 
opinion as M. Quatremere, that the second portion of 
the Jami’u-t Tawarikh was altogether lost. To him is. 
certainly due tlie aedit of having rescued it from 
oblivion, but the work is by no means so much unknown, 
as tlmy had been led to suppose. Not only do Mirkhond. 
and the author of the Kimya-i Sa’adat, notice it, hs 
observed by Professor Forbes, but Sadik Isfahani quotes 
it under the article “Machin" in his Tahkikvrl Frab, 
Muslihu<l din-al"Lari quotes it in his Mir-atu-l Adtuar,, 
HiiinduIIa Mustauli in his Tarikh-i Guzida, Tahir ia 
(he RaumtuA Tallinn, Ahmad-al-Ghafiari in his 
Nigaristaii) and Haidar Ra/.i confesses to have extracted 
from it no less than 40,000 lines, if bait may be so trans- 
lated, when referring to an historical work in prose. 

In the library of tive BritLsh Museum there is a very 
\aluable copy of the Persian original (No. 7628, Addit.) 
written by different transcribers as early as A.D. 1314, four 
years before the author’s death. This copy was noticed 
by Dr. Bernhard Dom in the preface to his “History df 
the Afghan," before the appearance of the articles above 
mentioned. It is supposed to have belonged to Uljaitu 
Khan, and to have come subsequently into die possession 
of Shall. Ruldi, the son of Timur. It would indeed have 
been surprising had the work been so little known as is 
supposed, for wc arc informed in the Tarikh-i Wassaf. 
and Rauzatu-s Safa, that the author expended no less 
than 60,000 dinars in the transcription and binding Of 
his own writings. Every precaution was taken by him to 
secure his labours from destruction, and. considerable 
revenues were set .aside for the purpose 'of copying and 
disseminating tliem, both in Arabic and Persian, through- 
out the most coiisiderable cities of the Muhammadai) 
world. 

I know of no copy in India, except the Asiatic 

in the Caucasus, hut nothing further is known of il — 
Zeilschrift, D. M. G. vi. 406.] 
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Spciety’s volume, vehiciJ will shortly receive more parti- 
eolar notice; but, .an exceedingly valuable, portion of the 
Persian version^ comprising the account of India, exists 
in the Royal Library at Lucknow, under the wrong title 
-of Tarikh-i Subukiigin. It includes portions of three 
different books, for it begins with the history of Mahmud 
Subuktigin and the dynasty of the Ghaznivides, and 
>contains the history of the Kings of Khwarizm, the 
Saljukiaas, the Buwaihides, and part of the history of the 
Khalifs. It is embellished with paintings which are 
beyond the average degree of Asiatic merit, and the text 
is written in a clear naskh character, comprising one 
;bundred and five folios, with tliirty-five lines to a page. 
It would be useful for the purpose of collation, although 
in many parts it is written very incorrectly, especially in 
the names of places, where accuracy is particularly 
desirable, I know of two copies of the Tarikh~i Ghazani, 
but they contain no portion which has not already been 
made familiar to the public by the French edition of M. 
Quatremere noticed above. 

.In inquiries after this work care must be taken not 
to confound the Jami’u-r Rashidi with the Tarikh-i 

^’'Compare Fundgruben des Orients, Vol. V. pp. 
26S-272. Journal des Savants, 1838, pp. 501 — 514. 
Klaproth, Mem. Tom. I. p. 393, Von Hammer, Geschi- 
chte der schonen Redekunste Persiens, pp, 12, 242. . Dr. 
Serithard Dorn, Hist, of the Afghans, p. xv, Wilken, 
Hist. Ghaznevidarum., p. xii. Journal Of the Asiatic 
■society Bengal, Vol. IX. p. 1131; Vol. X. p. 934. Sadik 
Isfahani, p. 46.' Journal Asiatique, 2nd Series, Tom, I. 
p. 322; Srd Series, No. 36, pp. 571-589. Collection 
•Orientals, Vol. L.pp. 1-175. Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Vol. VI. pp. 11-41; Vol. VII. pp. 267-272. Geschi- 
chte der Ilchane, Vol. II. pp: 150, 219, 243, 259-262. M, 
Abel Remusat, Nouveaux Melanges A.natiques, Tom. I. 
pp. 138-441. Rampoldi, IX. 484. Mod. Univ. Hist. III. 
'334. Haj. Khalfa II. 509-511. Klaproth in Schmidt and 
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Jiashidij which is common in Hindustan, and derives itst 
narne of Rashidi chiefly (though other reason^ are assign- 
ed) from being dedicated to the reigning Khan of the 
Mughals, 'Abdu-r Rashid KJian, by its author, Miiva 
T-Taidar Dughlat Gurgan. It contains nothing respecting 
-the ITisioty ol' India. There is also a I'urkish work of' 
the .name of Jami’iU Tawarikh, of which there is an ac- 
count in Von Hammer’s GeschichLe des Osmanischen 
Reichs (Vol. ix. p. 180), and which the same author c^uotes 
..as one of his authorities in hi.s Geschichte dev Assassinen. 
It was composed A.n. 1574, and is said to be compiled 
chiefly from the NizamuA Tawarikh of Baizawi, and 
Bahjat,u4 Tawarikh of Shukru-ila. Tlierc is also an 
Arabic History, which, from similarity of ntunc, may be 
misi.akcn for it, the Mukhlasar Jami''u-l Twarikh, by Ibnu- 
1-Wardi, a valuable general History from 1097 to 1543 a.d. 

I will now proceed to describe the volume in the 
Asiatic Society’s library, premising that it was copied 
A. II. 1098, ancl is written in a clear «a, sta’/iA ‘ draracter : • 

I. A hi.stcn.'y of I he Saljuki kings, to the last of the 
■dynasty, Abu Talib T'ughril. son ol’ Arslan. Thi.s 
extends to p. 44, where a continuation by Abu Hamid 
Muhanunad, .son of Ibrahim, commences, comprising also 
the hi.story of the Sultans of Khwarizm, extending from 
pp. 44 to ()4. 

II. A hi.story of Ughuz and the Turks. From pp. 
'65 to 77. '.rhe epigraph states that it is followed by a 
history of China. 

III. A histoi 7 of the klians and kings of Chin and 
Machin, and of the capital called Khita. The portraits 
in this book almost all represent the kings with two tails 
'below their caps. At the end it is stated that this 
•chapter is followed by an account of the Bani Israil. 
This history extends from pp. 78 to 114- 

IV. A history of the children of Israil, said to be 

Jah. Actoriim enud Supplementa Tom, IX, 200, Duller- 
belotj V, “Giame.’^ 
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succeeded by a history of the Eratiks and Kaisefs. From 
pp. 1 15 to 156. 

V. This book is divided iilto two chapters and 
several sections. 

Chapter 1st. Adam and his descendants. — ^Nuh and 
his descendants. — Ibrahim and his descendants to the 

Virgin Mmy. — Moses The kings of Persia. — The Greeks* 

— The Arabs. — Muhammad. — ^Thc Miighals.— The Khalifas 
to tire close of the ’Abbaside dynast)-. 

Chapter 2nd. On the belief of Christians.— The 
country of Armenia. — The counliy, seas, and islands ol- 

the Franks. — The birth of the Messiah The Emperors 

of. Rum. — The Popes and Kaisers, rvith fancy portraits 
intended to represent each of these two last. 

The proper sequence is intciTupted by some mistake 
of the binder, but the whole of this unconnected book 
extends from pp. '157 to 467 . 

VI. A history of Sultan Mahmud Subuktigiu — 
The Ghaznivides, Sainanides, and Buwaihides. The 
.subdivisions of this book are as follows: 

Respecting the victory of Bust.— The victory of 

Kuzdar ^Account of Sistan Regarding Kabus and 

Fakhru-d daula.— Concerning the restoration of Fakliru-d 
daula to his government, and his friendship with 
Hisamu-d daula Tash. — Respecting Abu-1 Ha.san, son of 
Simhur, and his administration in Khurasan, to the time 
of his death, and, the succession of his son Abu ’Ali.— 
Regarding Faik, and his condition after his defeat at 
Marv — .Retirement of Nuh, son of Mansur, from 

Bokhara, and the arrival of Bughra Khan at Bokhara 

Regarding Abu-1 Kasim, son of Simhur and, brother of 
Abu 'Ali, and his condition after his separation from his 
brother. — The Amiru-1 Muminin A1 Kadir Bi-llah confcr.s 
a robe of honour on Sultan Yaminu-d Daula. — The 
return of ’Abdu-1 Malik — Abu Ibrahim Isma’il and the 
occurrences between him, Ilak Khan, and Amir Nasr, son 
of Nasiru-d din. — Regarding the Samani Amirs, and the 
occurrences of their reigns — Relating, to tlie friendship and 
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enmity between Nasim-d din Subuktigin, and Khalaf, son 
o£ Ahmad, and the assumption of the reins of government 
by the Sultan.— Respecting Shamsu-1 Ma’ali Kabus, and 
his return to his country. The, friendship and subsequent 

enmity between the Sultan and llak Khan ^H.clating to 

tlie sacred war of Bhatiyah. — Respecting the capture of 
the fort of Bhim. — Regarding the family of the khalif Al 

Kadir Bi-llah, and his govenment His attachment to 

the Sultan and Bahau-d Daula, son of 'Azdu-d Daula.-i. 
An account of Bahaii-d Daula.— Respecting the affair at 
Nardin.- -Relating to the sacred, war of Ghor. — Regard- 
ing tlic traitors after their return from Mawarau-n Nahr. 
— Relating to the retirement of Bughra Khan from 
Boklrara, and the return of Nuh, son of Mansur, to his 
home, — Respecting the Afghans. — Amir Nasru-d din, son. 
of Nasim-d din Subuktigin. — The reign of Muhammad, 

stm of Mahmud The reign of Abu-1 Path Maudud, son 

of Mas’ud, son of Mahmud. From pp. 468 to 523. 

VII. On Hind and Sind and Shakmuni, divided 
into die following chapters and sections; 

Chapter 1st. On eras and revolutions — The mea- 
surement of the earth. — On the four Jugs. — The hills and 
waters of Hind. — On its countries, cities and towns.^ 
«On the islands — ^Thc Sultans of Dehli.— The birth of 
Basdeo, and the kings of India preceding Mahmud. — On 
Kashmir, its hills, waters, and cities. — An account of tlie 

kings of the Trita Jug ^The kings of the Dwapar jug. — ' 

The kings of die Kali Jug. 

Chapter 2n(l. An account of the prophets of the 
Hindus, of whom there are six of the highest class, 

Shakmuni being sixth On the birth of Shakmuni. — On 

the properties and signs of a perfect man.— On the 
(Character, conduct, and sayings of Shakmuni. — ^On the 
austerities of Shakmuni, and his incorporation with the 

divine essence Further proceedings of Shakmuni. — On 

!his appearance in various forms. — On the knowledge of 

certain prayers addressed to God On the different 

idegrees of metempsychosis, and the number of hells,— 
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How a man can become a god. — Hoiv a man can escape- 
from the form of a beast.- -How a man can escape from. 

the form of anotlier man ^On tlie difference between 

men and angels ^On the questions put to Shakmuni by 

the angels.— On the information given by Shakmuni 

respecting another prophet ^On tlie rewards of paradise 

and the punishraents of hell, and the injunctions and prohi- 

bitions of Shakmuni On the establishment of his religion 

in Hind and Kashmir On the death of Shakmuni, and 

the events -(vhith followed. From pp. .524 to .527. 

VITI. An essay in refutation of ihc doctrine of 
transtnigration, extracted from tlic Tauzihat-i Rashidi, 
From pp. .572 to 581. 

Size — ^Laxgc folio, containing 581 pagc.s, of .‘lO lines 
to a page. 

It appears, therefore, that this volume comprise.^ the 
same matter as the East India House ,\1S., with the 
exception of the Tankh-i C.hazani, of winch that MS. 
contains the first portion. The arrangement, however, 
of the several bix>ks is very different, us will be evident 
to any one who fecLs di.sposcd to compare them. 

[The portion of the Janii’ which reiates to the g-co* 
graphy of India has been printed in Vol. I., original edi^ 
tion, of this work (page 42); and that which dc-scribes the 
conflict of Jalalu-cl din Khwarizm Shall witli Changiz' 
Klian, upon the banks of the Indus, will be found in tlie* 
Appendix to Vol. 11. (page 550), Or. Eel. The following 
e.xLract is taken from (lie rommcnccrncni. of the histoiy of 
the Ghazniyides (C:hap. II. .VIS. E. I. L. Chap. flV.. MS. 
.4s. Soc. of Bengal).] 

EXTRACT 

It has been licfore itu.-iuionetl in the history of 
tJghuz, son of Dib Vnwr.glnii.'’' (.huf his sons and de.scen- 
^^Ughauz runs fix; son. oj Kara Khan, son of Dib 
Yawaghiii,. son of Uljai, son of Yafit. Dib' Yawaghui 
in the history of Ughuz is called Dib JimOaku 
Khan, and it is stated that Dib signifies a throne and 
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dants were all kings in succession down to the time of the 
mission of the chief of the apostles and seal of the 
prophets—Muhanunad, the chosen, (may God bless him 
and his descendants!) 

‘ Tughril ruled in the city of Marv for twenty years*, 
and after his death Tukak sat in his place; he reigned 
seven years, and was contemporary with dte companions 
of the prophet. When he died, Dukuz Yawaghui was 
raised to the 'throne and reigned twelve entire years. 
After his death, Saman (or the noble born) was exalted 
to the sovereignty in the country of Mawarau-n mihr, and 
he it is whom the Taziks (Turks) call Saman Jada, since 
lie was the ancestor of all the Saraanians. After him the 
sovereignty was given to Ughum Yawaghui. He was 
succeeded by Kukam Yawaghui, who was a mere boy 
near the age of puberty. The nobles managed the ad- 
ministration of the kingdom and the appointment of its- 
governors. 

All at once an enemy, by name Farashib,'^'’ brought 
an army from all parts of the country against him, and; 
oppressed both Turks and Aiads.^® After some hard, 
lighting tire army of Kukam Yawaghui was overcome and 

magnificence,, and' Bawaku a chief of the grandees. li is' 
almost impossible to fix the orthography of the names 
of the earlier Mongols, as they are spelt differently in the' 
various portions of each MS. where they occur. The' 
reading Yawaghui is favoured by the majority of the read- 
ings, but the name occurs with ten or a dozen different 
spellings, \frhis uncertainly of spelling has already been 
'remarked upon elsewhere. The forms of one well- 
known name are so numerous and . variousi from 
“Altamshf to “Jlitmish,’* that they are scarcely to he- 
identified, except by the initiated.'\ 

^^[Sometimes written Karashibi\ 

^’’[The meaning of this is not obvious. Wa Turk 
wa Tazi sakht Itard.] ' ' 
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put to fight. The enemy plundered his house and took his 
infant brother a prisoner and endeavoured to capture Uljai. 

The forces of Kukam Yawaghui again collected and 
recovered strength. With a feeling of honour and pride 
they all, men, women, and children, pursued Farashib. 
They .slew and scattered his followers, and, returning 
victorious and triumphant, occupied themselves in 
managing the affairs of their government. After a few 
years the infant brother of Kukam, whorh they called 
Sarang, and who was kept in abject captivity, when he 
.attained the age of manhood, sent to his brother Kukam 
and asked him to despatch an army for his succour. 
■Kukam Yawaghui sent a thousand brave men of war 
and warriors against Farashib. When die two armic,s 
confronted each other, Sarang went over and joined his 
brother’s army. A great cPnflict ensued. At last the 
battle ceased, and both parties retired to their respective 
camps. Sarang related his whole story before his 
brother, and said the enemy had given him the office of 
Sarhang*’ and porter. Kukam Yawaghui said: “Let 
this treatment here recoil upon him.’’®® 

Kukam ruled twenty years, when he died suddenly. 
Sarang kept his brother in a coffin in his hou.se for a 
whole year, and pretended that he was lying sick. He 
himself managed and carried on the affairs of govern- 
ment'. After the lapse of a year the nobles assembled and 
told Sarang, that he should show his brother to them if 
living, and if dead he .should no longer conceal the fact, 
.hut seat himself upon the throne. Sarang wept and 
confessed that his brother had been dead a year past, 
but as he had numerous enemies, he had kept his death 

‘^^[saj'hmgi unja wa darbani farmudand. The word sar- 
hatig must here bear its baser meaning of ‘‘serjeant, foot- 
soldier, guardsman," and is probably connected with the 
■name Sarang, ivhich indeed is written “Sarhang" in one 
■.instance.] 

^^bidan rah bikard (hagird) injaham.] 
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concealed. After this he brought out the ccnrpse of his 
bxotlier and buried it. He then mounted die throne 
and ruled for ten years. 

When he died his son®* Subuktigin was named king. 
He was a Turk, in whom the signs of generosity and 
courage were apparent, and whose actions and sayings 
gave proofs of his future prosperity. He was a descendant 
of Dib Yawaghui) who belonged to the house of Ughus!.®'*’ 

In die reign of Mansur bin Nuh Samani, during the 
chamberlainsliip of Abu Is'hak, Alptigin was appointed 
■commander of the army of Khurasan, and the manage- 
ment of all the affairs (of that country), and the control 
of all die servants, officers, and troops were entrusted to 
his care. Afterwards he was sent to Ghazna, and the 
government of that place w'as conferred on him. When 
Abu Is’hak came to Ghazna, after a short time he died, 
and as there was no one of his family fitted for the 
sovereignty, all the nobles*® assembled and, with one 
accord and by the general voice, consented to the chief- 
Ahip and sovereignty of Nasiru-d din Stibukdgin. 


luafat yaft pisrash Subuklaginra bipadshahi 
fjahtil bikardantl.] 

^*[In both MSS.—E. I. L. and B. M.—Dib is here 
vailed the grandson of Ughuz, but at the beginning of 
this extract he is called the father, and he was in fact 
the grandfather of Ughuz, az nslu khioani-i-fani az nasl-i- 
Dib biyawaghui ki nawadeh-i-U ghaz biid.'\ ■> 
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OF 

’ABDULLAH, WASSAJ?^ 

[T'hc author of this history, ^Abdu-llali, son of Fazlu-llali, 
of Shiraz, is coinrnonly known by his literary nkme 
Wassaf, the Panegyrist. The title which he has given to 
his work, “A Ramble tlirough the Regions and the* 
Passing of Ages,” is quite keeping with its florid style. 
Dilferent readings of the title are common, and, for 
simplicity’s sake, the work is often called larikh-i 
Wassaf. The date of the work, as given in Ute preface, 
is tlie last day of Sha’ban 699 (Marclt 1.800), and the 
first four volumes were published about that time, for 
Rashidu'd din boaowed from them, as has been already 
Stated. But Wassaf subsequently resumed his labours, 
and, adding another volume to his history, brought the 
work down to the year 728 (1328 a.d.). 

Rashidu-d din, the wazir of Uljaitu and author of 
the Jami‘u-t Tawarikh, was, as we have seen, more of a 
compiler than an atitlior, but he had a just appreciation 
of tliose from whom he had borrowed, and was ready to 
acknowledge and requite bis obligations. He extended' 
his patronage to ’Abdu-llah, the audlor of the history 
before us, and under his auspices the author presented 
his work to the Sultan Uljaitu on the 24- Muhari'am 7 IP’ 
(June, 1312). This introduction had been long desired 
by ’Abdu-llah, and when he obtained it he recited an 
ode on the succession of the Sultan, and another in 
praise of his city of Sultaniya. These productions were 

H, Elliot, having lost his Biographical Notice 
of Wassaf, .has left only a few nsotes which came in at the 
end of this article. The editor has drawn the first par^ 
of the article in gi’eat part from D’Ohssoni\ 
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so full of metaphors that the sovereign was many times- 
obliged to ask for explanations, but in dre end he was 
SO gratified that he conferred on the writer a robe of 
honour, and the title ''Wassafu-l Hazratj Panegyrist of his- 
Majesty.” In one of his chapters Ihe writer dilates upon, 
this incident with much self-complacency. 

This work takes up the history at the point whefe- 
the Jahan Kusha closes, and was designed as a continiiii- 
tion of that work, of which Wassaf expresses the highest 
opinion, and on which he expends a laboured panegyric. 
The i'acls recorded in the work the lUJilior professes to have- 
gathered from die oral accoujiis of trustworthy persons. 

The history opens with die death of Mangu Khan 
and the accession of Kublai Khan. In the third and 
fourth volumes it gives some notices of India, from 
which the following extracts are taken. The fourth.' 
volume closes with a summary retrospect of the reigns 
of Changiz Khan and his immediate succe.ssors. The- 
fifth volume, subsequently written, is principally occupied 
widi the relgd of Abu Sa’id. As a history of tlie Mongol - 
dynasty the work is held in the highest estimation. 
There is not much in the work directly relating to India, 
and die extracts wliich follow this give all that is of 
importance in respect of that country. 

D'Ohsson has made great use of this work in his 
History of the Mongols, in which he often refers to it 
and quotes it. liamnicr-Purgstall made it the object of 
his especial attention, and has noticed it in several of 
his writings. He says “the history of Wassaf, no far as 
regards style, liolds the same position in Persian as the 
Makamal of Hariri in .Arabic, being an unapproachable 
racxlel of rhetoric, and also, in ilie opinion of the 
Persians, of historic art.” He describe.^ and dilate-s upon 
its difficulties, but is enthusiastic upon its merits as a 
literary composition, rating it above Hariri, ''because- 
Wassaf has decked, the highly-embellished pages of his. 
historical narrative with the choicest flowers of Arabic 
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and Persian poetry, and has worked with equal labour 
and accuracy on the limited subject o£ geography and in 
the wide field of history.” Sir H. Elliot, while admitting 
the style of Wassaf to be highly elaborated, considers 
Hammer’s description of it to be rather overdrawn.] He 
says Hammer, in his notice of Aibak’s reign, makes 
Wassaf to exceed the Taju-l Ma-asir in omateness, btit 
this is not possible. In the extracts which follow, and 
which do not amount to one-fortieth part of Wassaf, there 
is more real matter on India than in a far greater extent 
of the Taj, though the latter work is .specially devoted 
to that country. 

Wassaf's reflections and opinions arc judicious and 
appropriate, as where he speaks of ’Alau-d din .slaying 
the ambassadors. He was partial to introducing Arabic 
words and phrases into his history; indeed some whole 
chapters are written in Arabic. The extract, for 
instance, which is given below, respecting the conquest 
of vSoranat, is in Arabic, avowedly in imitation of 'Utbi. 
The first extract respecting Java has the Arabic words 
in italics in order to show their prevalence in his ordinary 
style. Some of the extracts arc literal and some arc 
abstract translations, with the omission of all super- 
fluous words; but Wassaf is so full of useful historical 
matter that, after divesting his volume of all redundancies 
we should reduce them to only half tlieir size, whereas, 
were the Taju-l Ma-asir subjected to a similar process, 
not more than one-hundredth part of it would rcjuaiu. 

[An edition of Wassaf in lithograph, with a voc-i- 
bulary of difficult words, was published at Bombay in 
and in 1856 Hararaer-Purgstall published the first 
book of the text with a German translation, most beauti- 
, fully printed in ihc Imperial printing office at Vienna. 
The further publication of the work has been in(,erruptcd 
by the death of the veteran and hardworking orientalist. 

[In Sir PI. Elliot’s library there is only the 4th book 
of Wassaf, and some loose leaves containing the text of 
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the extracts printed below, very badly copied. The work is. 
not rare in Europe, Tor sever^ libraries contain copics.]^- 

ExmAcnrs® 

Conquest of the Island of Mul Java"^ 

Among the easy conquests during the time o£ the reign* 
of Kublai Khan was that of the island of Mul Java, one 
of the countries of tiind, in the months of the year 691 
H. Having appointed “a leader of an army who was a 
seeker of battie,” he despatched him with extreme 
splendour and immense preparations “upon ships travers- 
ing the waves of the sea.” When the men of the expedi- 
tion had brought their ships to anchor at the shore of 
their desire, they brought under the bondage of their 
acquisition, tlirough fear of the attack of their swords, 
an island which could scarcely be called an island, as it 
was no less than two hundred parasangs long and one 
hundred and twenty broad. 

^See Hammer-Purgsiall, Geschichle der schone Rede- 
kunste Fersiens. Ges. des Osmanischen Reichs. Die 
Landeverwaltung unter dem Ghalifatc. Ilchane 11. 
passim and Goldene Horde, Index. Nouveau Jour. Asiat. 
XII, 1838. Oxiseley, Persian Poets, p. 230. Fundgruben- 
des OY. I. 113, VI. 274. Diez, Denkwurdigkeiten I. 272. 
Nouv. Mel. As. I. 437. Rampoldi, Annali, 1849, p. 48. 

‘^[All these extracts from Wa.s.^af were either translat- 
ed or very extensively corrected by Sir H. Elliot himself.] 

^•D’Ohsson (Hisloire des Mongol.',, IT. 464) does not 
enter this expedition in his text, but mentions it only in 
a note. But from other authorities he. gives an accoiml 
of a naval expedition in 1293, agahisl Tche-po or Koua- 
oua, which he thinks may probably refer to the hie of 
Java. The “Kawisprache” applied to the language of 
Java gave this .supposition great probability, but Wassaf 
and Rashidu-d din both ascribe the expedition to 1292. 
The testimony of Marco Polo (Edinburgh Ed. p. 278),. 
that “on account of the long and difficult navigation,. 
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The rider of that country, Sri Ram, intendet^ to pay 
sihis respects to his majestty with offering and humble 
representations^ but predestined death did not grant him 
the power of moving from that place. Afterwards his 
son came to the foot of tlie sublime tirrone and acquired 
abundant good fortune by the bestowal of favours and 
kindnesses without stint; and his majesty, after fixing an 
annual tribute in gold and the pearls of that country, 
.confirmed him in the possession of it. 

The true account of that country is, that it is a por- 
.Lion of the portions of the ocean full of accumulated 
curiosities and abundant wealth with plenty of all kinds 
of treasures and precious jewels, and charming products 
of ingenuity, and honourable gifts of merchandise, dis- 
playing the contrivances of the incomparable one. That 
.country and all around it is fragrant xvith the odours of 
aloe-wood and cloves, and plains and precincts are vocal 
•with the notes of parrots, saying, “/ am a garden, the 
shrubs of which are envied by the freshness of the garden 
of Paradise,” etc, and so forth. 

Eulogium upon the Couniries of Hind 

India, according to the concurrent opinion of all writers, 
is the most agreeable abode on the earth, and the most 
plfeasant quarter of the world. Its dust is purer than 
Jiir, and its air purer than purity itself; its delightful 
plains resemble the garden of Paracli.se, and the particle.s 
of its earth ai‘e like nibie.s and corals. 

the great Khan never ■'■ru^d a'-ffuire dom.lribn over 
Java” is of no value, ber-n'se. as hr :<:i ('.hire in 1291, 
he must have reached 'f-c idfr:;! brn.rr ilm evf/editiQ'fi 
sailed for it. Mills co'i-'.dcr., '•,e :''u.'il to hcee been 
Borneo — History of Muhammedanism, p. 212, See Col. 
Ytileds Cathay, p. 618. 

^Thh o.pening sentence, is the .same as the one which 
commences the account .of India in the rare Geographical 
work, called Bahru-l buldan. It is a translation of the 
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Some commentators upon the Kuran, in the explana- 
tion of the account of Adam — (Peace be to himl)— have 
stated, that when our first father, having received the 
order to “go down,” was about to descend from the 
gardens pleasant to the soul and delightful to die eye, 
to the wretched world below, the all-embracing grace df 
<iod made some of the mountains of the Isle of Ceylon 
to be the place of his descent.''’ This laird is distinguish- 
•ed from all parts of die globe by its extreme temperate- 
ness, and by the purity of ic.s water and air. It he had 
fallen at once from the best to the worst, the change 
would have caused the annihilation of bis health and the 
destruction of his limbs. Indeed, the channs of the 
country and the softness of the air, togethei" witli the 
variety of its wealth, precious metals, ,sLone.s, and other 
abundant productions, arc beyond description. The 
leaves, the bark, and the exudations of the trees, the 
grass, and the woods of that country are cloves, spikenard, 
aloe-wootl, sandal, camphor, and the fragant wood of 
Mandal. White amber is the dregs of its sea, and its 
indigo, and red Bakham wood are cosmetics and rouge 
for the face; the thorns and wormwoods of its fields are 
regulators of the source of life, and arc useful electuaries 
in the art of healing for the throes of adverse, fortune; 
it.s icy water is a hall of mumiya for the fractures of the 

Asant-l bilad of Zakariya Kazunni, with a few alteration!; 
>and additions, of which this is one. Another passage is 
taken from JVassaf’s Chcupter on the history of Oehli, 
[See VoL I. of this work, p. 94. Or. Ed.] 

'‘The Oriental tradition runs, that when our first 
parents were cast out of Paradise, Adam descended in 
Ceylon, Eve at Jidda, the peacock in Hindustan, the 
serpent at Ispahan, and Ihlis at Multanf or, according to 
some, Sistan. Respecting the print of Adam's foot, and 
its veneration equally by Buddhists and Musulmans, see 
the power of mewing from that place. Afterwards his 
Reinaud’s Geo. d' A boulfeda. Trad. Franc. Tom. II.. p. 88. 
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world; and the benefits of its commerce display the 
peculiarities of alchemy; the hedges of its fields refresh 
the heart like the influence of the stars; and the margins, 
and edges of its regions are bed-fellows of loveliness; its 
myrobalans impart the blackness of youthful hair; and 
its peppercorns put the mole of the face of beauty on the 
fire of envy; its rubies and confelians are like the lips 
and cheeks of diarming girls; its light-shedding recesses 
arc all mines of coined gold; and its treasuries and 
depositories arc like oceans full of polished gems; its 
trees are in continual freshness and verdure; and the 
zephyrs of its air arc pure and odoriferous; the various 
birds of its boughs are sweet-singing parrots; and the 
pheasants of its gardens arc all like graceful peacocks,— 
"If it is asserted that Paradise is in India, 

,, Be not surprised because Paradise itself is not 
Cl comparable to it.’^ 

If any one suppose that these selected epitlrcts exceed, 
all bounds, and think the author indulges in exaggera- 
tion and hyperbole, let him, after a deep reflection on 
this matter, ask his own heart whether, since the days 
of Adam till the present, from East to West or from 
North to South, there has ever been a country, to which 
people export gold, silver, commodities, and airiosities, 
and from which, in exchange, they bring away only 
thorns, dregs, dust, pebbles, and various aromatic roots, 
and from which money has never been sent to any 
place for the purchase of goods. If, by the will of God, 
he still deems ray narrative to be overcharged with 
hyperbole, still he must admit these praises to be 
deservedly and justly , applied. With all its diverse 
qualities and properties, it is reported that the extent of 
that territory is equal to the breadth of heaven. 

Before proceeding further in this matter, I am 
anxious to give an account of the seven climates, and of 
the shape of the habitable part of the earth, the measure 
of the surface of which having been ascertained by geo- 
metrical demonstration and the figures of Euclid, ha.s 
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been recorded in the books ol; tliat philosopher. Al- 
though it has no great connection with tlris book, yet my 
desire is that my readers may be acquainted with the 
extent of the.se regions and the countries of that inhabit- 
ed quarter of the world. The whole surface t>f ilie 
planisphere of die earth is divided into foui- equal pints 
by the imerscctiou of two great circles, one proc.ceding 
cast and one west, and the odier ihe nieridiati. vvhicii 
cros.scs it at right angles. T'wo of the (piutter.s lie to the 
north, one ea.stern, the other we.steni: and (wo to ihe 
.south, one eastern, and one westevn. Of ihe.se four 
quarters the nordi-castern quarter in habitable, and con- 
tains the climates; and even within dii.s (piarter the high 
northern latitude, on account of cxiremc cold, is not 
habitable by animals, and the southern hemi-planisphcr« 
is also uoi. Inibitablc on account of excctssive heal. ''I’he 
area of the whole globe (sea and laud) is ■i;i2,4Ui,400 
mils, and the area of the habitulile part is 
pantsangs, which is equal to 24,41:19,900 mils.^ 

"It is rcliUcd by sufficient inJoriuants, experienced 
travellers, who have long fixed their sialt in the country 
of Hind and irustxl the standards of enquiry and research, 
that the length, breadth, and the number of its most 
celebrated provinces are as follows: — Mali liar-, from the 
borders of Khor" to the country of Kuluru, i.s about 30(f 
parasangs; that Hula,’" from the beginning of Kamhayat 
to the borders of Malibar, i.s more than 400 parjusangs; 
that Sawalik contains 125,000 citicss and village's; and! 

’T/iw is again subdivided in the text into yards, into^ 
digits, and into barleycorns, 

^[Compare Rashidu-d din\s account ebetuhere,'] 

"[See an article by Col. Yule, appearing in the Jour.. 
R.A.S. New Series, Vol IV. ] 

’"[r/iw name is so transcribed by Sir H, Elliot, In. 
his Persian extracts the line in which the name occurs 
has been subsequently added in pencil; the name there- 
reads “Dewal.”] 
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Malwa 1,893 j 000 towns and villages. And it may be 
about thirty years previous to my laying the foundation 
of this book that the: king of Malwa died, and dissension 
arose between his son and minister. After long hostili- 
ties and much slaughter, eadr of them acquired posses- 
■sion of a part of that country. In consequence of these 
'disturbances, every year incursions arc made into it from 
most parts of Hind, much property and wealth, and 
■captives, and line linen (kirbas) are carried o(f, and as 
yet no change (for the better) has taken place. 

Gujarat, which is commonly called Kambayat, con- 
tains 70,000 villages and towns, all populous, and the 
people abound in wealth and luxuries. In the course of 
the four seasons of the year seventy dilferent species oi' 
beautiful flowers grow within that iwovince. "The 
purity of its air is so great that if the picture of an 
animal is drawn with the pen, it is life-like. And it is 
another matter of wonder that many plants and herbs 
are found wild and uncultivated there. You may always 
see the ground full of tulips even in the winter season. 
The air is healthy and the earth picturesque, neither too 
warm nor too cool, but in perpetual spring.” The 
winter cultivation is brought about only through the 
moistness of dew, called barasi. When that harvest is 
•over they begin summer cultivation, which is dependent 
upon the influence of the rain. The vineyards in this 
■country bring forth blue grapes twice a year; and the 
strength of the soil is so great that the cotton plants 
spread their branches like willows and plane trees, and 
yield produce iar several years successively. 

Had the author full leisure to express fully the cir- 
cumstances of tliat country, and to ascertain them from 
tnistworthy men and historians, and to devote a long 
period of his life to explain them, still he would not be 
able to record even a portion of the marvels and excel- 
lences of that country. 

* * * * 

Ma’bar extends in length from Kulam to Nilawar 
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(Nellore), nearly tiirce hundred parasangs along the sea- 
■coast, and in the language of that country the king is 
called Dewar, whicli signifies the Lord of Empire. The 
curiosities ^of Chin and Macliin, and the beautiful pro- 
ducts of Hind and Sind, laden on large ships (which they 
call junks), sailing like mountains with the wings of the 
winds on the surface of the water, are always arriving 
there. The wealth of the Isles of the Persian Gulf in 
particular, and in part the beauty and adornment of 
other countries, from ’Irak and Khurasan as far as Rum 
and Europe, are derived from Ma’bar, which is so situated 
as to be the key of Hind.’^^ 

A few years since the Dewar was Sundar Pandi,^^ who 
had three brothers, eadi of whom established himself in 
independence in some different country. The eminent 
prince, the margrave (viarzhan) of Hind, Takiu-d din 
’Abdu-r Rahman, son of Muharainadu-t Tibi, whose 
virtues and accomplishments have for a long time beett 
the theme of praise and admiration among the chief 
inhabitants of that beautiful country, was the Dewar’s 
deputy, minister, and adviser, and was a man of sound 
judgment. Fitaii, Mali Fitan and KabiP''' were made 
over to his possession, for he is still worthy (kabil) of 
having the Khutba read in his name, and, notwithstand- 
ing these high dignities, is not worthy of seditions (fitna). 

It was a matter of agreement that Maliku-1 Islam 
Jamalu-d din and the merchants should embark every 

^^[See Col. Yule’s "Cathay/’ pp. 218-19.] 

^^Simdar, or Sundara, was a conwion name among, 
the Pandya Dynasty. The name originally belonged to a 
hing of the north, who vanquished and wedded a princess 
of the family. Sundara is said t.o have been Siva in' 
human form, and the tutelary deity of Madura is still 
Sundareswara, the linga erected by Sundara. See Wilson’s 
Mackenzie Collection, p. Ixxvi. and Jour. R.A.S. Vol. 
in. p. 199. 

Col. Yule in J. R. A. S., New Series, Vol. IV.] 
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year from Che island of Kais and land at Ma’bar '1,40(1 
horses of his own breed, and of such generous origin 
tlrat, in comparison with them the most celebrated horses 
of antiquity, such as the Rukhs of Rustam, etc., should 
be as wortliless tis the horse of the chess-board. It was 
also agreed that he should cmbai’k as many as he could 
procure from all the isles of Persia, such as Katif, Lahsa, 
Bahrein, Hurmuz and Kulhatu. The price of eaclr horse 
was fixed from of old at 220 dinars of red gold, on this 
condition, tliat if any horses should sustain any injury 
during the voyage, or should happen to die, the value 
of them should be paid from the ixtytil treasury. It is 
related by authentic writers, that in the reign of Atttbak 
Abu Bakr, 10,000 horses were annually exported from 
these places to Ma’bar, Kambayat, and other ports in 
their neighbourhood, and the sum total of their value 
amouirted to 2,200,000 dinars, which was paid out of the 
overflowing revenues of the estates and endowments 
belonging to the Hindu temples, and from the tax upon 
courtezans attached to them, and no charge was incurred 
by the public treasury. It is a strange thing that when 
those horses arrive there, instead of giving them raw 
barley they give them roasted barley and grain dressed 
with butter, and boiled cow’s milk to drink. 

Who gives sugar to an owl or crow? 

Or who feeds a parrot with a carcase? 

A crow should be fed with a dead body, 

And a parrot with candy and sugar. 

Who loads jewels on the back of an ass? 

Or who would approve of giving dressed almonds 

to a cow? 

They bind them for forty days in a stable with ropes and 
pegs, in order that they may get fat; and afterwards, 
without taking aneasurcs for ti-aining, and without 
stirrups and other appurtenances of riding, the Indian 
soldiers ride trpon them like demons. They are equal 
to Burak in celerity, and arc employed either in war or 
exercise. In a short time the most strong, swift, fresh^ 
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and acdve horses become weak, slow, useless, and stupid. 
In shorl, they all become wretched and good for nothing. 
In tliis climate these powerful horses which fly swiftly 
without a whip (for whips are required for horses, 
especially if they arc to go any dislancc), should they 
happen to cover, become exceedingly weak and altogether 
worn out and unlit for riding. 'Iherc is, therefore, a 
•constant necessity of getting new horses annually, and, 
consequently, the merchants of Muhammadan countries 
bring them lo Mti’bar.^'^ Their loss i.s not without its 
attendant advantage, for it is a providential ordinance of 
God that the western should continue in want of eastern 
products, and the eastern world of western products, and 
tliat the north should with labour procure the goods of 
the south, and the south be furnished in like manner 
with commodities brought in ships from the north. 
Consequently, ihe means of easy communication arc 
always kept up between (hesc dill'ercnt quarters, as the 
•social nature of luiinau beings necessarily requires and 
profits by. 

Thou lucrt mllo.il a iiiuit heoainc. I.hou •wirt l•nd(^'u;erl with love. 

In the months of the year 6f)2 n. ihc above-mention- 
ed Dewar, the ruler of Ma’bar, died, aud left behind him 
iimcli wealth and treasure. It is related by Maliku-l 

^'‘Tlte.K curious facts regarding the horse trade of 
Ma’bar are in slrikmg accordance loilh the statements of 
Marco Polo, who xnsiied that const about twenty years 
before this was written. Pie says: “In this country no 
ihorses are reared, and hence the greater part of the 
revenue is employed in obtaining them from foreign 
regions. The merchants of Gurmos, of Quisci, of Dufar, 
of Soer, and of Aden, whose -provinces contain many 
.steeds of fine quality, purchase, embark, and bring them 
to the king and his four princely brothers, selling them 
for 500 sagi of gold, worth more than 100 marcs of silver. 
1 assure yoii this pionarch buys annually more than 2,000 
Put by the end of the year they are all dead, from want- 
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Islam Jamalu-d din, tliat out of that treasure 7,000 oxen,, 
laden with precious stones, and pure gold and silver, fell 
to the share of the brother who succeeded him. Malik-i 
a'zam Takiu-d din continued prime minister a.s before,, 
and, in fact, ruler of that kingdom, and liis glory and 
magnificence were raised a thousand times higher.’" 

Notwith.standing the immense wealth acquired by 
trade, he gave orders that .whatever commodities and 
goods were imported from the remotest parts of China 
and Hind into Ma’bar, his agents and factors should be 
allowed the fir.st .selection, until which no one else wa.s 
allowed to pnrcliasc. Wiicn he had selected his good.s he 
despatched them on his own ships, nr delis'crcd them to 
merchants and ship owners to carry to the i.sland of Kais. 
Tliere also it was not permitted to any merchant to con- 
tract a bargain uirtil the factors of Maliku-1 Islam had' 
selected what they required, and after that the merchants 
were allowed to buy whatever was suited to the wants of 
Ma’bar. The remnants were exported on .ships and' 
beasts of burden to the isles of the sea, and the countries 
of the east and west, and wdth the prices obtained by their 
sale such goods were purchased as were suitable for the 
home market; and the trade was so managed that the 
produce of the remotest China was consumed in the farthest 
west. No one has seen the like of it in the world. 

Nobility arise.s from danger, for the interest is ten in 

forty. 

If merchants dread risk they can derive no profit. 

ing the medicine necessary to keej} them in health. The 
merchants who import them xuant this to happen, and 
are careful, therefore, not to introduce the cure .” — 
""Travels,” Murray's Ed. p. 296. The Editor adds: "‘Count 
Toni (p. 172) has found in Taxsernier and the Lettres 
Edifiantes, that frequent medicine and peculiar care are 
requisite to keep them in health.” See also Marsden. 

Col. Yule, Cathay, p. 218, 219, and Jour.. 
R. A. S. (New Series), Vol. IV.) 
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As the eminent dignity and great power of Malik-i 
a’zam Takiu-d din, and Maliku-1 Islam, and Jamalu-d 
din were celebrated in most parts of Hind to even a 
greater extent than in Ma’bar, tlie rulers of distant 
countries have cultivated and been strengthened by their 
friendship, and continually kept up a correspondence 
with them, expressing their solicitations and desires. 
The correspondence, in Arabic, between Jamalu-d din 
and Sultan 'Ali bin Huzabbaru-d din Muwaiyid, will 
show the consideration in which he was held by con- 
temporary princes. 

* * * * 

Brief history of the Sultans of Dehli 
From Book III. of the MS. 

Dehli is one of the southern countries, and in honour 
and in position is like the heart within the body, its 
provinces being placed around like the limbs and 
extremities. Its inhabitants are all Musulinans, and 
ready for the prosecution of holy war. Its soil is odori- 
ferous, its air temperate, its water pure, its gardens 
charming, and its plains spacious. Its disciplined armies 
exceed the number of 300,000 men. 

The following are the most celebrated cities and 
tracts which lid between Khurasan and Hindustan, ac- 
cording to the testimony of eye-witnesses. After crossing 
the Panjab, or five rivers, namely, Sind, Jelam, the river 
of Lohawar, Satlut^® and Biyah, there are Banian of the 
Jud Hills, Sodra, Jalandhar, the Kokar country, Multan, 
Uchh, Jasi, Sarsuti, Kaithal, Sanam, Tabarhindh,i’‘ 
Banadri, Samana. Hajnid, Kahram and Nagor. 

On travelling from Dehli to the province of Hind 
you proceed in this wise — ’Iwaz (Oudh), Badaun, Karra 
Manikpur, Behar, Silhet, Lakhnauti. Each of these places 
comprises several subordinate villages, and there are 

the margin “Satluf:” the Sutlej.] 

^‘^[Sarhindh — see note in Vol. II. p. 200, 302. Or. Ed.J 
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Strong forts and towns and otlrer inhabited spots, which 
Cannot be noticed in this narrative on account of their 
great nuinberd''' 

In the year 512 H. (1U8 a.d.) Bahraai Shah, a 

dcscendent of Mahmud Subuktigin, became Sultan of 
■Ghaznin, and after some time ’Alau-d din Husain bin 
Hasan, the first king of the Gharians, attacked Itim anil 
took his country, and seated his nephew on tlie throjie 
of Ghaznin, after which he again returned to Dchli. 
When Bahrain Shah saw his hereditary country freed 
froia the lions of Ghor, he again rose in anus and took 
the nephew of ’Alau-d din prisoner, and disgraced him 
by seating him on a cow and parading him round the 
walls of Ghaznin. 

When ’Alau-d din heard this intelligence, he again 
marched lo repel him, but before his arrival Bahrain 
Shah had died, having received the order of God, and 
his sou Klm.sru had placed the royal crown upon his 
head, but not being able to oppose ’Alau-d din, he fled 
towards the country of Hind. ’Alau-d din plundered 
and massacred in Ghaznin, and after depoiiulating the 
country he took up his abode at Dchli. Khu.sm Shah 
died in the year .555 H. (1160 A.n.) and (he dynas(.y of the 
Ghaznividcs became extinct. 

’Alau-d din Hu.sain appointed (to the got'crnment of 
Ghaznin) his nephews, the sons of Sam. son of Hasan, 
namely Ghiyasu-d din Abu-I fath Muhammad and 
Shahabu-d din Abu-1 Muzaffar. When Sultan Ghiyasu-d 

'■^Some names of places have been omilted as being 
doubtful. The author’s knotoledge of the geography of 
Upper Jndia is very imperfect. From the rivers of the 
Punjab he omits the Chinab, and iranspo.$es the order 
of some of the others. He is not more fortunate in the 
former history of Hindustan, which differs so very much 
from all other authors, as to inspire little confidence, 
except, perhaps, in those passages where the proceedings 
of the Mughals are mentioned. 
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-din died, the government devolved alone upon Sultan 
Shahabu-d din Ghori, who was dain by some Hindu 
•devotees in the year 602 h. (1205 a.d.), 

A,s he had. no son. Kulbu-d din Aibak, bis slave, 
succeeded him, and several iiaportain holy wars were 
undertaken by him. When he died, leaving no male 
•child, a slave, by name Ahanish, a,s(:endcd the throne 
under the name ol' .Shainsu-d din. He also engaged in 
many holy wars and conquest.s. He reigned I'or :i long 
■time in. splendour and prosperity, 

When he died he left two sons and one daughter, 
namely, Jalalu-d dirt, Na.siru“d din, and Raziya. His 
slaves, Ulugh Kb, an, Katlagh Khan, Sankez Khan, Aibak 
Khitai, Nur Beg, and Murad Beg 'Ajami, forgot their 
gratitude lo their old master, attacked Jalalu-d din, and 
.aspired to independence. Jalalu-d din fled in the year 
651 II. (1253 A.n.), and sought the protection of Mangn, 
Kaan. Ktitlagh Klian and Sankez Khan, taking alarm, 
.at Ulugh Khan’.s jn'oceedings. also followed Jalalu-d din 
to the same court, njion which Ulugh Khan placed the 
j, •virtuous .Sultan Raziya, the sister of Jalalii-d din, upon 
'the throne, and Irimsclf became administrator, guide, 
counsellor, and ruler. 

Manga Kaan treated Jalulu-d din with great kind- 
ness, and ordered Sali Bahadur to tilford all the assistance 
which the Mughal army on the border was able to 
render; to escort him to his hcrediutvy country, and 
cleanse his garden from the mbbish of the enmity of the 
slaves, who had realized the proverb of “flies have 
'become rulers.” 

Jalalu-d din returned, accompanied by Sali Bahadur 
and his army, and reached as far as Hajnir (Ajmir) on 
the borders of Dehli, but beyond that they were not able 
to advance, and, therefore, retreated. Jalalu-d din then 
took possessioir of the hills and the passes which led to 
them and Sodra, which were then in. the occupation of 
the Mughals, and was there compelled to content him- 
-self with a small portion .of thU whole. 
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After some time, Ulugh Khan slew Sultan Raziya,, 
and his son-in-law Nasiru-d din assumed the crown- 
After two or three years, during which Nasiru-d din held 
the name of king, while all substantial power was wield- 
ed by Ulugh Khan, he perfidiously cut off his son-in-law. 
When Ulugh Khan had cleared the country of his. 
opponents, he himself placed his foot upon the throne, 
and assumed the title of Sultan Ghiyasu-d din. He took 
possession of the treasures, and brought the army into' 
subjection to his orders. He flattered himself tliat the 
whole world of disobedience would be repressed during 
his time, and that the country would find security under 
his protection^ but. suddenly death, the exposer of 
ambushes, attacked him and gave a reply r(v all the 
schemes which he had contemplated against others, for 
the arrow of destruction was discharged at him from tire 
hand of one whose power cannot be resisted. His death 
occurred in the year 686 h. (1287 a.d.) 

He was succeeded by his grandson, Mu’izzu-d. din- 
Kai-kobad, the son of Bughra IQian. Meanwhile Hulaku 
Khan issued an order to Famlak,^® who was the ruler of 
Sind, to bring Nasiru-d din, the son (of Ghiyasu-d din)' 
into his presence; and on his arrival, Shamsu-d din Kart 
and Prince Barghandi tramped uj? some accusation 
against him, and exposed the impurity of his condtict 
with such exaggeration, that he, as well as some of Lis 
chiefs and adherents, were brought to capital punish- 
ment under the law. 

On receiving this intelligence, Malik Firoz, who was 
governor of Khilj on the part of Nasiru-d din, alarmed' 
by his suspicions, went to Dehli, and entered into tire 
service of Kai-kobad, whom he found in occupation of 
the throne, and endeavoured to ingratiate himself in hi.s 
favour by the performance of many useful services. As 
many signs of wisdom and courage were observed in him, 

^®[So written in Sir H. Elliot’s extract from. Wassaf, 
but the reel name is “Karlagb.”] 
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he \Yas appointed to the government of Multan, which 
is on the frontier of the iirvasion, in order that he might 
preclude the possibility of any invasion by the Mughals. 
After he had Ireen employed for some time, he was, 
according to the usual practice of the envious and 
inimical, accused of cirtcring into a truce with the 
Mughals. In consecjuencc of this he was recalled from 
his government, but rcCusecl to return, as he was appre- 
hensive of the Sultan’s anger. 

Notwithstanding the frequent orders he received he 
made excuses and delayed his return. The Wazir became 
angry at his cUlatorincss and opposition, and by orders of 
the Sultan, marched with a few followers towards Multan 
to enforce his attendance. They met each other on the 
road, and as the Wazir addressed to him several harsh 
enquiries respecting the reason of his delay, Malik Firoz 
answered his insolence by the tongue of his sharp sword, 
and slew the Wazir. He then hastened to the capital of 
the kingdom. The royal servants tvere alarmed at his- 
approach, and the Sultan himself was disabled by sick- 
ness. The opportunity was favourable for Malik Firoz, 
so he entered the royal apartments and slew the king. 
This happened on the night preceding the eighth of 
Shawwal 689 it. (October, 1290 a.d.). 

In order to gratify the people, and silence the opposi- 
tion of the army, he placed nominally upoii, the throne 
an infant son of the late king, by name Shamsu-d din 
Kaiomars, and thus satisfied the army; but a few days 
afterwards he sent the son to follow the father, and 
Malik ascended an inauspicious throne on Friday, 26f.h 
Zi’l hijja (December) of the same year. Fie sufficiently 
provided for the defence of the frontier, and married his 
brother’s son, ’Alau-d din Muhammad, whom he had 
himself brought up, to one of the princesses, and bestow- 
ed upon him the government of Oudh and Badaun. 
There ’Alau-d din remained for a long time, and, by 
degrees, collected a large army. It was reported to him 
that the Rai of Flind, whose capital was Deogir,. had 
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immense treasures in money and jewels, and he tlrerefore 
conceived an intense desire of securing them for himself, 
as well as of conquering the country. He appointed, spies 
to ascertain when the Rat’s army ivas engaged in warfare, 
and then he advanced and took the country without the 
mean.s which other kings think necessary for conquest. 
The pnident Rai, in order to save his life, gave his 
daughter to the Sultan, and made over to him his 
treasure, s and jewels. 

’Alati-d din Muhammad, having laden all the beasts 
he could procure with his .spoils, and giving thanks to 
God. returned (o his own province. Wlien Malik Firoz 
heard of this, he sent an envoy to communicate the 
expression of liis pleasure and congratulations at the 
victory, and invited him to the pre.scncc. These invita- 
tions were frequently repeated, and as often declined, 
till a .suspicion of his rebellion arose, and induced Malik 
Firoz to advance against him with an army. 

When ’Alau'd din learnt his uncle’s intentions, he 
began to entertain evil designs, and went with a fexv 
•personal attendants to have an interview tvith him :it 
Dchli; and the two parties met on the banks of the 
Jumna. Malik Firoz, abandoning the course which 
prudence dictated, and relying upon the terror which his 
frontier and power inspired, as well as the natural 
.affection tvhich he supposed his nephew to eittertain 
towards him, cTosscd the river with only five attendants, 
and went to the camp of ’Alau-d din. 

Wit on news was i-eccivcd of the approach of Malik 
Firciz, ’Alau-d din advanced to receive him; and when he 
neared the river he went bare-footed, and, a.s usual, kissed 
the earth in the presence of his uncle, assuming a deport- 
ment of humility instead of his previous opposition, and 
behaving towards him as a son does towards a father. 
They then sat down and held a conversation together, 
and after a time Malik Firoz look Sultan ’Alau-d din’s 
hand and invited him to come to his camp. When they 
reached the bank of the river Malik Firoz wished to 
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enter the boat lirst, ’Alau-d din. following him. Two of 
’Alau-d din’s servants, Iklttiyaru-d din and Mahmud 
Salim, went behind him and waited their opportunity.. 
As Malik Firoz had placed one foot on the boat, and 
was about to lift the other upon it, Ikhtiyaru-d din 
struck at Itiin with u sword and wpunded his hand. 
Malik Firoz, in alarm, tried to tlirow himself into tire 
boat, but Mahmud Salim came up and dealt him such a 
blow that his head fell into the water and his trunk into 
the boat. This happened on tire 18th Ramazan 695 h. 
(June 1296 a.d.). The period of his reign was nearly six. 
years. 

When tire army of Malik Firoz witnessed these trans- 
actions from the opposite bank, they were gready excited, 
and to appease them ’Alau-d din distributed gold amongest 
the nobles and officers and thus gained their goodwill. 
Everyone felt himseli: compelled to proffer his allegiance, 
so they all returned to Dehli in company with him, and 
in the month of Zi-1 ka’da G95 ii. he arrived at the 
palace, 

The garrison of the fort refu,sed to open the gates, 
upon which ’Alau-d din placed bags filled widr gold in 
his mangonels and disdrarged them into the fort, which 
had the effect of pesuading them to abandon their 
resistance. 

Two sons of Malik Firoz, Kaclar Khan and Arkali 
Khan, who were at Multan, were brought to Dehli and 
deprived of their eyes. So it is, that in this world the 
wtise are depressed and the unworthy raised to honour 
and prosperity. 

Sultan ’Alau-d din then ascended tire throne in 
perfect security, and protected all the provinces of die 
empire by his great power. Towards the beginning of 
his reign. Prince Katlagh Khwaja, son of Dua,*““ advanced 

^^Dua, or Tua, of the Ghaghatai branch in Turkistan 
and Transoxiatia, was a celebrated rival of Kublai. He 
died in 1306. He had several sons, who are spoken of 
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with a large army, like drops of rain, towards Dehli, in 
order to conquer, niassaore, and plunder. Sultan 
’Alau-d din advanced against him at the head of a large 
army for the purpose of carrying on a holy war, actuated 
by pure faith, sincere intentions, the hope of resurrection, 
and the determination to bring destruction on the 
infields. Without placing his troops in array, he attack- 
ed the enemy, and put many to the sword; and the 
x-emnant, in sorrow, loss, and disappointment, returned 
to their native country. Pardon go with them I 

The rest of the transactions of 'Alau-d din’s reign 
shall be recorded in their proper place for the informa- 
tion of my readers. Praise he to God, who hath poured 
his blessings upon the good, and Ji’oni whose worshi}) 
advantages are derived! 

# » # >» 

The Conquesl of Sontnat^^ 

From Book IV. of the MS. 

When Sultan ’Alau-d din, the Sultan of Dehli, was well 
established in the centre of his dominion aud had cut off 
the heads of his enemies and slain them, aud had imparted 
rest to his subjects from the fountain of his kindness and 
justice, the vein of the zeal of religion beat high for the 
subjection of infidelity and destruction of idols, and in 
the month of Zi’l-hijja 698 h. (1298 a.d.) his brother 

in Mongol History. Among the best hnoim are Gunjuk, 
who died in 1,808; Guebek, who ‘died in '1321; and 
Tarmashiriiij who died in 1330. See D'Ohs.son. Histoire 
des Mongols, Vol. 11. p. 520. 

^'^[This does not mean the temple of Somnat, but as 
Ziau-d din Barni explains, “an idol to which the 
Brahmans gave the name of Somnat, after the victory of 
Mahmud, and his destruction of their idol Manat" (Text 
251). Guzerat was overrun and Nahrwala was taken in 
this expedition, but there is no special mention of the 
temple or town of Samnat.f 
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Malik Mu'izzu-d din-“ and Nusrat Khan, die chief pillar 
■of the state and the leader of his armies, a generous and 
intelligent warrior, were sent to Kambayat, the most 
celebrated of the cities of Hind in population and 
wealth. Its air is pure, its water clear, and the circum- 
jacent country beautiful and charming both in scenery 
and buildings. "With a view to holy war, and not for tire 
lust of conquest, he enlisted under ilicir banners about 

14.000 cavalry and 20,000 iulantry, which, in their 
language, arc called dakk.”~^ 

They went by daily marches through the hills, from 
stage to stage, and when they arrived at their destination 
at early dawn they surrounded Kambayat, and the 
idolaters were awakened from their sleepy state of care- 
lessness and were taken by surprise, not knowing where 
to go, and mothers forgot their children and dropped 
tliem from their embrace. The Muhammadan forces 
began to “kill and slaughter on the right and on the left 
unmercifully, throughout the impure land, for tltc sake 
of Islam,” and blood llowed in torrents. They plunder- 
ed gold and silver to an extent greater tiran can be con- 
ceived, and an immense number of brilliant precious 
stones, such as pearls, diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, 
etc., as well as a great variety of cloths, both silk and 
cotton, stamped, embroidered, and coloured. 

They took captive a great number of handsome and 
elegant maidens, amounting to 20,000, and children of 
both sexes, “more than the pen can enumerate,” and 
■theirteen enoi'mous elephants, “whose motions would put 
the earth in tremor.” In short, the Muhammadan army 

the translation of Pirishla ho is called “Aluf 
Khan/’ but this is an erroneous transcription, of his title 
“Ulugh Khan,” or “Great Khan,” the same title as was 
prexnously borne by Ghiyasu-d din Salban. The texts of 
Firishta and Barni both read “Ulugh Khan.”] 

^’>This, probably, means dag, “a pace,” just as we say 

20.000 foot. 
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brought the country to utter ruin, and destroyed the lives, 
of the inhabitants, and plundered the cities, and 
captured their offspring, so that ' many temples were 
deserted and the idols were broken and trodden under 
foot, the largest of whicli was one called Somnat, fixed 
upon stone, polished like a mirror, of clianuing shape and 
admirable workTnanslhjj. It stood seven yards high. Its 
position was such as if it was about to move, and its 
expression sucli as if it was tibout to speak. If tlie 
introducer of idolatry were to look on it he would 
become enamoured of its beauty. I'hc infidels objected 
to people going near it. Its head was adorned with a 
crown set with gold and rubies anti pearls and other 
precious stones, so that it was impossible for llic eyes to 
(race the redness of the gold on account of the excessive 
lustre of the jewels, and a necklticc ol' large shining, 
pearls, like the belt of Orion, depended from the shoulder 
towards the side of the body. 

The Muhammadan soldiers pluirdercd all those 
jewels and rapidly set themselves to demolish the idol. 
The surviving infidels were deeply affected with grief, and 
they engaged “to pay a thousand thousand pieces of 
gold” as a ransom for the idol, but they were indignantly 
rejected, and the idol was destroyed, anti ‘‘its limbs, > 
which were anointed with ambergris and perfumed, were 
cut off. The fragments were conveyed to l)chii, and the 
entrance of the Jami' Masjid was paved with them, that 
people might remember and talk of this brilliant victory.”’ 
“Praise be to God, the Lord of the worlds. Atncnl” 

After some time, among the ruins of tlic temples, a 
most beautiful jasper-coloured stone was discovered, on 
which one of the merchants had designed some beautiful 
figures of fighting men and other ornamental figures of 
globes, lamps, etc., and on the margin of it were sculptur- 
ed verses from the Kuran. This stone was sent as an 
offering to the shrine of the pole of saints. Shaikh 
Murshid Abu Is’hak Ibrahim bin Shahriar. At that 
time they were building a lofty octagonal dome to the 
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tomb. The stone was placed at the tight p£ the entrance. 
“At this time, that is, in the year 707 h. (1307 a-d.), 
’Alau-d din is the acknowledged Sultan of this country. 
On all its borders there are infidels, whom it is his duty 
to attack in the prosecution of a holy war, and return 
laden with countless booty.’’ 

* # # » 

An Account of some Contemporary Princes 
When Sultan Uljaitu was fully established upon the 
throne, Shaikhu-1 Islam Jamalu-d din, towards tire close 
of the year 703 H. (130.3 a.d.), came to the court of the 
IVotcctor of the world, and was rcccKed with distinguish- 
ed honours and kindness. He was nominated to the 
government of Fars, but declined the appointment, and 
returned to his independent principality of Kais. 

In the beginning of this year, the Malik-i ’Azam, 
Margrave of Hind, Takiu-d din ’Abdu-r rahmanu-t Tibi, 
who was endowed with great power and dignity, depart- 
ed front the country of Hind to the passage (ma’bar) of 
corruption.^'*' The king of Ma’bar was anxious to 
obtain his property and wealth, but Malik Mu’azzam 
.Siraju'd din, son of the deceased, having secured his 
goodwill by the payment of two hundred thousand 
dinars, not only obtained the wealth, but the rank also 
of his father. 


Embassy to China 

Malik Mu’azzam Fakhru-d din Ahmad and Buka Elchi 
were, by order of the just king, Ghazan, appointed, in 
the year 697 h., as ambassadors to Timur Kaan,**® with' 
presents of cloths, jewels, costly garments, and hunting: 

the close of the sentence the author contradkts 
himself, and ascribes this event to the year 702 H. 

’‘'^Mention is made of this interesting embassy by 
D’Ohsson (Histoire des Mongols, Tom. IV. p. 320), but 
there, is no allusion to the voyage by sea, nor to the 
characteristic reception of the ambassadors. 


4. 
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leopards, worthy of his royal acceptance, and ten tumans 
(one hundred thousand pieces) of gold were given to him 
from the chief treasury, to be employed as capital in 
trade. Fakhru-d din laid in a supply of necessaries for 
his voyage by ships and junks, and laded them with his 
own mercliandize and immense jewels and pearls, and 
•other commdities suited to Timur Khan’s country, belong- 
ing to his friends and relations, and to Shaikhu-1 Islam 
Jamalu-d din. He was accompanied on the voyage by an 
army of expert archers, Turki and Persian. 

The actual distance of the voyage was much aug- 
mented by the constant dangers to whidi their lives and 
property were exposed on the sea. When, at last, they 
arrived at the port of the Chinese frontier they were con- 
ducted stage by stage, by the deputies and officers of that 
country according to the Kaani institutes, were furnished 
with supplies and tents, and were not troubled for the 
payment of any duties. In this manner they reached the 
Urdu, or Imperial Camp, at Taidu, near Khanbaligh. 

The Khan was at that time indisposed, but the four 
principal ministers and other nobles^® were present in 
the assembly and sat beyond the royal carpet on golden 
seats, with great pomp and dignity. Buka, on his first 
introduction, considered a salam sufficient, and did not 
kneel down, to which want of respect they raised objec- 
tions. Buka, who was a shrewd and eloquent Turk, 
replied, ‘‘It is the royal order, that until I behold the 
blessed countenance of Khan, the very abstract of the 
hook of prosperity, I should not look upon airy pillars of 
the state or nobles of his majesty.” They were then 
admitted to a personal interview, and presented the 
rarities entrusted to them, which were most graciou.sly 
received. The merchandize also was brought forward and 
approved. The Khan then presented a cup of wine witli 
his royal hand, and issued orders that the ambassadors, 

titles of these high dignitaries will be found in 
D’Ohsson, Hist, des Mongols, Tom. JV. p. 637., 
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during their slay, should be furnished with residences, 
food, clothes, and servants appropriate to tire four seasons; 
and forty-live horses were placed at their disposal. . . . 

The ambassadors remained four years in Chna and 
were dismissed with honour, and a daughter of one of 
the nobles was bestowed upon Fakhru-d din. A friendly 
reply was written to Ghazan Khan, and presents were 
sent in return, togetlicr with some valuable silk stuffs, 
whidi had fallen to the share of Hulaku Khan, but had 
remained in China since the time of Mangu Khan. An 
ambassador took charge of them on a separate junk, and 
he was commissioned to deliver expressions of friendship 
and regard. 

Malik Fakliru-d din departed, much gratified at his 
reception, accompanied by the embassies ^nd twenty- 
three junks, and other vessels laden with valuable 
property. The ambassador of the Khan died on the 
voyage . . . and when they were only two days distant 
from Ma’bar, Malik Fakhru-d din also died. , . . His 
tomb is in Ma’bar, near that of his uncle. His death 
occurred towards the close of the year of 704 (1305 

A.D.). . . . 

In the middle of the year 750 h. Shaikhu-1 Islam 
Jamalu-d din was summoned from the principality of 
Kais to the capital of Shiraz, the government of which 
place was conferred upon him. He accepted tlie office in 
obedience to the command, although he was ill at the 
time. . . . He died in the year 706 H. (1306 a.d.) to the 
great regret of the inhabitants of Shiraz, who raised a 
handsome tomb over his remains, and composed an elegy 
upon his death. . . . The author also, in consideration of 
certain obligations conferred upon him by the deceased, 
gave vent to his feelings in the following poem. 

The History of Sultan ’Alau-d din {continued) 

When Sultan ’Alau-d din had fully established himself 

^’’This does not coincide with the fact that they 
remained only four years in China. 
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in the empire of Dehli, and liis conquests and holy wars 
had proclaimed him universally as the greatest champion 
of the Muhamnradan religion, it happened, that in the 
year 708, ^Ali Beg Gurgan, with an army consisting of 
three tumans, inarched to Hindustan, and pitched his 
camp in. the vicinity of ’Iwaz (Oudh) and Badaun, expect- 
ing to make an easy conquest of tliat country. The 
Sultan despatdied his general Hazar-Diuari, who was 
called Malik Kafur,'-^® with 80,000 formidable and veteran 
cavalry to expel them; and when the army of Islam was 
within the distance of a day’s journey from the enemy, 
it made suddenly a night attack on their camp, which, 
was left quite unguarded, and the greater part ol' the 
Mughal armies received their reLrn)uiion {’ixufiz) from 
the empire of Dehli, whem they met with the silent Lomir 
of entire annihilation. Having surrounded the remnant 
on the field of battle they deprived them of their arms,” 
and 'Ali Beg and other officers of the Mughals were 
carried captive to Dehli. 

“Sultan ’Alau-d din gave orders that the sword of 
menace and the declaration of unity should be offered to 
them; when, as they could not help themselves, they 
placed their heads on the line of Islam,” and repeated 
the profession of the Muhammadan creed. . . . “’.^lau-d 
din honoured and' gave preferment to ’Ali Beg, and made 
him one of his nobles, and the Mughal army was pro- 
vided for amongst the armies of I.slam. After the battle 
an order was issued by ’Alau-d din to gather together 
the heads of those who liad been slain. This matter was 
specially' made over to the Hindus. On counting them 

Uie copies I have consulted give this name as 
Na-bu or Niu; probably the former may have been a cor- 
ruption of Naih, which was his true designation. 
[In the text of Firishia he is called "Malik hlaib Kafiir 
Hazar-dinari.” The latter title is said to have been 
derived from his having been originally purchased for 
1000 dinars. See Briggs’ Trans. Vol. I. 365.] 
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al'Lcr they were thrown at the feet of the lioly warrior 
they were found to amount to 60,000, and, as was done 
with the Nigudari^” Miighals, a pillar was constructed of 
these heads before the Badauu gate, in order that it might 
be a warning and spectacle to future generations. The 
good tidings of this happy conquest were published 
throughout all the countries and provinces both of the 
faithful and ilie idolatrous. 

ConqaesL of Trlingana 

In the year 700 (1309 a.o.), — tire year arrived in pros- 
paity and the time was propitious, —the lofty mind of 
the king greatly inclined towards the conquest of the 
whole of Hindustan, and the subjection ol the infidels. 
Previous to this, Majwa had been conquered; he, there- 
fore despatched Malik Nabu, Zafar Khan, and Nanak 
Hindi, with an army consisting of one hundred 
thousand horse and fcK)t, — 

Oh thou for whom there is an army that obtains 

victory, — 

to conquer (he province of Telingana. When they 
arrived on its frontier, the Rai of that province adopted 
a jjrudent resolution, .submitted to the Muhammadans, 
and agreed to pay au annual tribute and receive the 
royal collectors, and that populous territory, replete with 
every kind of wealth — 


^^Nigiidar, a younger son of Chagalai, after his dis- 
grace, established Idmself with his vassals and followers 
in Sistan, and committed ravages upon, the neighbouring 
provinces. His followers were called "Nigudari’’ or 
“Karaunass.” 

•''“7'he reading is doublftil. One copy has Khanka 
Mandi, and Firishla has Khwaja Haji. As Amir Khusru 
.speaks prominently of the Hindus who accompanied this 
expedition, there is no improbability in the reading adopt- 
ed in the text. 
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As the cheek of your friend full of excellence, 

In which are all desires you are in search of, — 

containing more than 30,000 tracts of country, was added 
to the Mvdiammadan empire. It is I'elated that 6,000 
kharwars, or loads, of gold were despatched to Dehli, — ■ 
Much yellow gold was in the large sacks, — 
and in consequence of the abundaitcc of dianionds 
obtained by plunder, they became so cheap that, one 
weighing a miskal, could be purchased for tlirec dinars. 

The Conquest of Ditr Saimindar 

The royal army marched from this place towards the 
country of Dur Samun. Rai Pandya offered opposition, 
and begged the assistance of an army from Ma’bar. At 
that time enmity prevailed between the two brothers, 
Sundar Pandi and Tira Pandi, after the murder of their 
father. The latter sent to his assistance an army of horse 
and foot. Subsequently, the Rai, turning to the right 
rank, declined a contest, and, having prolfered his sub- 
mission, he was left in possession of his country without 
the necessity of lighting. He delivered up to Malik 
Kafur the country of ’Arikanna, as a prool' of his allegi- 
ance, and treasure beyond w-hat imagination can conceive, 
together with 55 large elephants, which were worthy of 
carrying the great and fortunate heroes of the time, so 
that die country was restored to him, and, instead 
of shell-blowing, pyrolatry, and idol-worship, ihe 
true faith and the live daily prayers were established. 
On account of these transactions the fame of the fjrst 
holy wars which opened Hind under Mahmud Subuktigin 
was erased from the page of history. 

At the present time the imperial army consists of 
475,000 Muhammadan disciplined holy warriors, whose 
names are recorded by the imperial muster-master, and 
whose pay and rations are entered in the regulations of 
the deputy-victualler. They ai’e most obedient to the 
orders they receive, and are prepared to sacrifice their 
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lives for ihc especial sake of their religion. Four hundred 
war elephants .... are kept in the royal stables, and 
forty .swift camels .... are employed to convey daily 
reports, with the greatest expedition, from and to the 
distant provinces of the empire. . . . 

Invasion of Ma’bar 

In the month of Rajah of the year 710 h. (1310 a.d.) the 
appointed leaders, accompanied by a select army, were 
dispatched to conquer Ma'bar, and some of the towns 
were obtaiircd through the animosity which has lately 
arisen between the two brothers; when at last a large 
army, attended by numerous elephants of war, was sent 
out to oppose the Muhammadans. Malik Nabu, who 
thought himself a very Saturn, was obliged to retreat, and 
bring back his army. 

Uljaiiu SuUan sends an Embassy to ’Alau-d din 

About that period the king of the world, Uljaitu®^ Sultan, 
— May his empire last for ever! — sent two ambassadors, 
named Khaluya and Muhammad Shah, to the court of 
Dehli, with a royal mandate to the following purport, 
that as the rulers of that quarter, both in the reign of 
the Emperor Changiz Khan, the conqueror of the world, 
and the most generous Uktai Khan, had tendered their 
friendship and homage, and, through the language of 
the ambassadors, had occasionally offered their sentiments 
of goodwill, it is, therefore, strange tltat, since the 
imperial throne has been adorned by our auspicious 
accession, and the sun of the kingdom of Islam has shed 
its light over tire world, Sultan ’Alau-d din has never 
opened the road of ancient friendship by means of an 
ambassador to our regal court, nor sent a message convey- 
ing tidings of himself or congratulations to us; it is, 
therefore, expected that he will henceforth be willing to 
apply himself to strengthen the foundations of regard and 

signifies “fortunate” in the Mongal langtcage. 
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free intercourse. In connection with this embassy it was 
also intimated that tire Emperor asked in marriage one 
of the Princesses from behind the veil of the kingdom of 
Dehli.“- 

.Sultan 'Alau-d din, notwithstanding all his bravery 
and conquests, and abundant treasures and obedient 
armies, combining in himself all personal accoinplish- 
ments and worldly advantages, was a tyrant, and never 
used to hesitate at slaughter, burning, restricting the 
privileges of the army, or reducing the allowances of his 
servants, and was quite overcome by his disposition 
towards temerity and oppression. As a 2>t'oof of dtis he 
ordered the ambassadors to be imprisoned, and several'’^ 
of their attendants to be trodden under the feet of 
elephants, and thus he submerged tire jewel of his g(;od 
fame; for to bring trouble on an ambassador is, under 
every system of religious faith, altogether opposed to the 
principles of law, social observance, and coramoir sense. 
With respect to law, an ambassador receives his creden- 
tials without even the suspicion of criminality; with 
respect to social observance, the oppressor and the 
oppressed, friend and foe, peace and war, arc all equally 
in need of embassies and communications: with respect 
to common sense, it is abundantly evident that the kill- 
ing of one man, or even ten, entails no infirmity or 
injury on a kingdom. Inasmuch, therefore, as 'Alau-d 
din, free to do as he chose, was guilty of a deed , from 
which danger might have resulted, and without any ctmse 

•■'“On dmilar occasions the like delicacy of expression 
is observed. Thus, when the daughter of Alabak Su’d, of 
Shiraz was bestowed upon Sultan Jalalu-d din, ’Atau-l 
mulk Jmcaini says, in the second volume of the Jahan 
Kusha: 

durd he dar sadf-i-khandan-i-karim dar hasn hisanat 
miyan-i-aql wa razanat tarbiyat yafteh bud dar aqd-i 
sultan munaqad skud. 

^^One copy reads eighteen. 
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■exhibited his enmity, he must be considered to have acted 
contrary to xvhat a peaceful policy and sound ' prudence 
Alictated. 

Cont/nualian of the history of the Kings of Ma’bar 

Kales Dewar, the rider of Ma’bar, enjoyed a highly pros- 
perous life, extending' to forty and odd years, during which 
time neither any foreign enemy entered his country, nor 
any severe malady contined him to Ited. His coders were 
replete with wealtli, inasinudi that in (ho treasury of the 
city of Mardi there were 1,200 crores of gold deposited, 
•every erpre being equal to a ihousjancH'' laks, and every 
lak to one hundred thousand dinars. Besides this there 
'was an accumulation of precious stones, suett as pearls, 
rallies, turquoises, tmd emeralds, — more than is in tire 
power of language to expres.s. (Here follows a long string 
of rellections upon the instability of worldly wealth and 
gTandeur.) 

"I his I'ovtimate anti Ir.ippy .sovereign hud two .sous, 
•the elder named Siuidar Pandi, who was legitimate, his 
mother being joined to the Dewar by lawful marriage, 
and the younger named Tira Pandi, was illegitimate, his" 
mot.her being one of the mistresses who continually attend- 
ed the king in his banquet of pleasure; for it was cus- 
tomary with the rulers of dial country (hat, wheji the 
daily affairs of the admiiustration were over, and the 
crowds that atteiulecl the court had gone to their 
respective homes, a thousand beautiful courtejcans used 
td attend the king in his pleasure. They used to perform 
•the several duties prescribed to each of them; some were 
appointed as chamberlains, some as interpreters, some as 
cup-bearers, and day and night both the sexes kept pro- 
miscuous intercourse together; and it was usual for the 

'■^'Properly only a hundred^ if the reading of “ciore” 
he correct; but the copies I have consulted read “huze/’ 
which might he meant to imply an earthen vessel, or some 
capacious receptacle calculated to contain a hundred laks. 
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king to invite to his bed that girl upon whom the lot 
should happen to fall. I have mentioned this in illus- 
tration of their customs. 

As Tira Pandi was remarkable for his shrewdness 
and intrepidity, die ruler nominated him as his .successor. 
His brother Sundar Pandi, being enraged at diis super- 
Ccssion, killed his father, in a moment of rashness and 
undutifulness, towards the close of the year 709 n. (1310 
A.D.), and placed the crown on his head in the city of 
Mardi.-'® He induced the troops who were there to 
support his interests, and conveyed some of the royal 
treasures which were deposited there to the city of 
Mankul,''’“ and he himself accompanied, marching on, 
attended in royal pomp, with the elephants, borses, and 
treasures, Upon this his brother Tira Pandi, being 
resolved on avenging his father’s blood, followed to give 
him battle, and on the margin of a lake which, in tliehr 
language, they call Talachi, the opponents came to 
action, Both the brothers, each ignorant of the fate of 
the other, fled away; but Tira Pandi being unfortunate 
{tira hakht), and having been wounded, fell into tbe 
hands of the enemy, and seven clephantloads of gold also 
fell to the lot of the army of Sundar Pandi. 

It is a saying of philosophers, that ingratitude will, 
sooner or later, meet its punishment, and this was proved 
in the sequel, for Manar Barmul, the son of the daughter 
of Kales Dewar, who espoused the cause of Tira Pandi, 
being at that time at Karamhatti, near Kalul,"’’ .sent 
him assistance, both in men and money, which was 
attended with a most fortunate result. Sundar Pandi 
had taken possession of the kingdom, and the army and 
the treasure were his own; but, as in every religion and 
faith, evil deeds produce a life of insecurity, a mattcT 
which it is unnecessary to expatiate upon, he, notwith- 
standing all his treasures and die goodwill of the army, 
was far from being happy and prosperous, .entertaining 

^^[Madura}] ■’^‘[Nam.hul'?] ^’’[Karur?] 
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cAidf notions, and never awaking from his dream of 
pride, and at last he met with the chastimement due to 
ins ingratitude, for in the middle of the year 710 (1310 
A.n.) I’ira Pandi, having collected an army, advanced to 
oppose him, and Sundar Pandi, trembling and alarmed,, 
fled from his native country, and took refuge under the 
protection of ’Alau-d din. of Dehli, and Tira Pandi 
became firmly e.‘'iablished in his hereditary kingdom. 

While T was engaged in writing this pas.sagc, one of 
my friends said, to me; “The kings of I-Tind are cele- 
brated for their penetration and wisdom; why then did 
Kales Dewar, during his lifetime, nominate his younger 
and illegitimate son as his successor; to the rejection of 
tlic elddr, who was of pure blood, by whicli he introduc- 
ed distraction into a kingdom which had been adornedf 
like a brdc?” 


TARIKH-I BINAKITI 

OF 

FAKHRU-D DIN, BINAKIl’I 

This is the same work as is called Bina-Gaty by j!ime.s. 
Fraser, in lii.s "Calalogtie of Oriental Maniiscripis;'’ and' 
Bina-i-Crely by General Briggs, in his translation of the' 
Preface of Firishta, which would seem to imply that the- 
title was considered by them to bear the meaning of. 
“History of the Foundation of the World.’’ It certain- 
ly is so understocKl by native transcribers, for I have seen, 
no copy of Firishta, not even the lithograph edition, in- 
which it is not so written, and it has been so translated 
by some Continental scholars. Its correct name at full 
length is “Rauzat uluu-l Albah ft Tawarikhu-l Akabir' 
tva-uJ Ansab,” “the garden of the learned in the histories 
of great men and genealogies,” It is chiefly an abridg- 
ment, as the author himself statevs, of the Jami’u-t. 
Tawarikh. of Rashidu-d din, and was compiled only 
seven years after that work, in a.h. 7l7 (a.d. 1317). by 
Abu-Sulaiman Daud, bin Abu-1 Fazl, bin • Muhammad' 
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Paklir^ Binakiu. He is conlmonly called Fakhru-d din 
Binakiti £rom his having been born at Binakit, or 
Finakit, a. town in Txansoxiana, afterwards called 
Shahrukhia. He copies Rashidu-d din closely, without, 
however, adopting his arrangement, and dedicates his 
work to Sultan Abu Sa’id, the ninth Mongol king of 
Persia. 

The author was a poet as well as an historian, and 
was appointed by Sultan Ghazan, poet laureate of his 
■Court. Till the discovery of ihe lost portions of the 
Jami’u-t Tatuarikh, Binakiti’s work ranked very high 
both in Europe and A.sia, but it must now take its place 
.a,s a mere abridg-nieut, and can be considered of no 
value as an original composition. Several good copies of 
the work exist in European libraries, as in the Rich 
•collection. Nos. 762(), 7627, of the British Museum; in 
the library of the Royal Asiatic Society; in the Leyden 
library; and in Hammer-Purgstall’s private collection- 
The work is not common 'in India. The bc,st copy I 
know is in the possession of an Indian gcntletnan at 
Lucknow. 

The 8lh Book of this work is already known to the 
European public, though ascribed to a different author. 
In the year 1677, Andreas Miillcr published at Berlin 
a small work in Persian, with a Latin translation, under 
the title of Abdallre Beidnvcei HisLoria Sinensis, ascrib- 
ing the original to the Nizamu-t Taxuarikh of Baizawi. 
It was reprinted by his son in 1689, and Brunet^ tells us 
that Stephen Weston published fifty copies of an English 
translation in 1820. M. Quatrcmcrc had the ingenuity 
to guess, for .several reasons which he states in detail, 
that this was in reality an extract from (he History of 

'-This is the name he gives in his own Preface. 
European Orientalists generally call him Fakhru-d din. 
[Morley cites sexjeral variations hi the name and 
genealogy.'^ 

'^sub voce Abdalla. 
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Binakiti, and not from Baizawi; and by comparing ihe 
passage he has given from Muller’s printed work with 
Binakiti, of which a copy was not available to M. 
Qualremcre, it proves to be verbatim the 2nd Chapter 
of the 8th Book of Binakiti; and as the same result has 
been obtained by comparing it with the copy in the 
British Miiseiun, there can no longer be any doubt on 
this point, and the Historia Sijiensis must henceforth 
be attributed to Binakiti. 


CONTENTS 

Book I.— 'f'he Genealogy and History of the Prophets and 
Patriarchs from the time of Adam to Abraham, compris- 
ing a period of 48.% years. (The use of the word 
Atisiya shows the writer to be a Shi 'a Muhammadan,;) — 
Ironi p, 2 to 2.'). 

Book 11. — Tile kings of Persia, from Kaiumurs to 
Yazelajird, together with the celebrated Prophets and 
Philosophers who were their contemporaries; 4.'122 years; 
— from p. 2.') to .59. 

Book Ilf History of Muhammad; the four first 

Klialifs; twelve Imams, and later Khalils, down to 
Mustasim bi-llah, the last of the ’Abbasidcs; 626 years; 
— from p. 60 to 186. 

Book IV. — 'I’lie Sultans and kings who, in the time 
of the ’Abbaside Khalifs. rose to power in the kingdom 
of Iran, including the dynasties of Saffarians, Samanians, 
Ghaznividcs, Buwaihidos Saljukians. Khwarizmians and 
the kings of the Forest or Heretics (As.sassins); 400 years; 
— from p. 186 to 208. 

Book V The history of the Jews, their Kings and 

Prophets, from Moses to Mutina (Zedekiah, .see 2 Jfings 
■" xxiv. 17). who was slain -by Bakhtnassar; 941 years;— 
from p. 208 to 2.80. 

Book VI The history of the Christians and Franks; 

the descent of the Virgin Mary from David; the kings of 
the Franks, the Caesars, and Popes; 1.837 years; — ^from p. 
231 to 260. 
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Book VII The Hindus; an account of tlie country 

and kings of India from Basdeo to ’Alau-d din, and an 
account of Shakmuni; 1200 years;. — ^frora p. 260 to 281. 

Book VIII. — History of Khita. The government 
lasted, according to local historians, 42,875 years; — ^from 
p. 281 to 299. 

Book IX. — History of tlie Mughals; the origin of 
Changiz Khan, and his conquest of Persia, etc., with an 
account of his sons and successors; 101 years; — from p. 
299 to 402. 

Size Small Folio, containing 402 pages, of 21 lines. 

A fuller detail is given in the Vienna Year-book for 
183.5 by Flammer-Purgstall, who states' that our author 
composed his work in a.h. 718, not 717, though the latter 
date is expressly mentioned, not only in the Preface, but 
in other parts of the work. The same author gives the 
year of his death as a.h. 730 (1329 a.d.), and reads his 
name Binakati. [Morley also has given a full notice of 
the work in his Catalogue of the MSS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.] 

It will be observed that the seventh Book is devoted 
to India. Throughout the whole of it Binakiti follmvs 
Rashidu-d din implicitly, copying him even with all his 
errors, just as Rashidu-d din follows Biruni. Notliing 
shows more completely the ignorance of the western 
Asiatics with respect to the state of India since Mahmud’s 
time than to find these two authors, 300 years afterwards, 
mentioning tliat Bari is the capital of the province of 
Kanauj, of which the kings arc the most potent in India, 
and that Thanesar is in the Duab. All this is taken 
from Abu Rihan. 

It is needless to translate any passage from this work, 
but it may be as well to mention, as the Calcutta copy 
of Rashidi, as well as that of the India House, is deficient 
in that respect,*'’ that the succession of the Kabul kings, 
who preceded the Ghaznivides, occurs in nearly the same 
order as in M. Reinaud’s edition of Biruni, and with 
nearly the same names, but the last of the Turk dynasty, 
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"wlioin M. Rcinaud calls Laktouzeman, appears here under 
the more probable shape of Katoran, or Katorman, “king 
of the Katoarcs.”'^ It is worthy of remark, that the 
present chief of Ghitral is called Shah Kator, and claims 
descent from the Macedonians. Kalar, the first of the 
Brahman dynasty, is omitted by Binakiti. Anandpal is 
converted into Andapal, and the nearest approach to M. 
Reinaud’.s doubtful name of Nardanjanpala (correctly 
perhaps Niranjanpal) is Tasdar Jaipal.® 

EXTRACT 

[The following is translated from a MS, in the library of 
the Royal Asiatic Society; 

‘^Aftcr (him) Arjun became king; after him Rank, 
who was the last of the Katorman kings; after liini 
Brahma Siunand became king; after him Kamlu; after 
him Jaipal; after him Andali pal; and after him Tadar 
Jaipai, who was killed 412 Hijri (1021 a,i\).’’ 

•■’['iVie British Mxiseum MS., and the Arabic MS. of 
the Royal Asiatic Society have passages upon the subject 
obvicnisly derived from Biruni, See Thomas “Prinsep,” 
I. 315.] 

'‘[S’ee Vol. U. p. 404. Original Edition], 

’^Com.pare Morley’s Cat. p. 25. Hammer-Purgstall’s 
Handscriflen, p. 194. Recueil des Voyages, Tom. IJ. p, 
369. Fundgt'uben des Orients, Tom. III. p. 330. Gesch. 
der llchane, Vol. 11. p. 267. Coll. Or. Tom. I. pp. Ixxxv. 
— ci. 424. Jehrbuchef, No. 69. Anz. Blatt, p. 33, and 
No. 73, p. 26. Gesch. d. schon. Red. Pers. p. 241. Elphin- 
stone, Kingdom of Cabul, App. G. p. 619. Btirnes' 
Bokhara, Vol. II. p. 209. Journ. R. A. S. Vol. IX. p. 
194. C. Ritter, Erd. von As. Vol. V. p. 207. Gemal- 
desaal der Lebensb. Vol. IV. p. 35. Zenker, Bibliotheca 
Or. 857, 858. Gesch. d. G. Horde, pp. xxxi. 343. 
Jenisch, Hist, priorum Regum Persarum, p. 142. 
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HAMDU-1.LA MUSTAUFI 

This work was composed in a.h. 730 (1329) by Hamdu-Ila 
bin Abu Bakr bin Flaind bin Nasr Mustaufi^ Kazwini, 
and was dedicated to the minister Ghiyasu-d cHii, the sou 
of Rashidu-d din, to botli of whom our author had been 
secrctar)'. 

It ranks among tire best general histories of the East. 
Reinaud used it for his Mem. mr I’liide. Hammer- 
Purgstall calls it in different passages of his worLs the 
best, the most faithful, and tire most brilliant of all the 
histories which were composed about that |^)criod. I-Ie 
remarks that it contains much matter not found else- 
w'hci'c, and concurs in the praise bestowed upoti it b) 
Haji Khalfa, that implicit confidence is to be placed iit 
its assertions. It is a pity, therefore, that the work is in 
so abridged a form as to be more useful for its dates 
tlian for its details of facts. The authors of the Universal 
History frequently quote it under the name of “Tank 
Gozidih.” 

Eleven years after the completion of this history, the 
author composed his celebrated work on Geography and 
Natural Flistory, entitled Nuzhalu-l Kulnb, "the delight 
of hearts,” which is in high repute with oriental 
scholars.^ 

The author states that he had undertaken to write 

^“President of Lhe Exchequer." Corn, le Brim soys 
the Mwilauf? is chief of the Chamber of Accounts of the 
Lordships which particularly belong to his Majesty. 
Price (II. 360) calls him controller or auditor of the 
Exchequer. In the case of our author the title appears 
to be a family designation, derived from actual occupa- 
tion of the office by an ancestor. The title Kazwini is 
derived from his native town Kazwin. 

^[See‘ Reinaud’s Aboulfeda Lit. civ.] 
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in verse an universal history from the time of Muhammad, 
and had already written five or six thousand lines, and 
hoped to complete it in seventy-five thousand; but being 
anxious to bring out a work in prose also, in order that 
he might have the satisfaction of presenting it as soon' 
as possible to his excellent patron Ghiyasu-d din, whose 
praises extend throughout two pages, he compiled the 
present work under the name of Tarikh-i Guzida, "Select- 
ed History,” having abstracted it from twenty-four 
dilEcrent works, of which he gives the names, and, 
amongst them, the history of Tabari, the Kamilu-t 
Taionrikh of Ibnu-1 Asir Jazari, the Nhamu-l Tawarikh 
of Baizawi, the Zubda)tu-t Tawarikh of Jamalu-d din 
Kashi, and the Jahan-kushai of Juwaini. Besides these 
twenty-four, he quotes occasionally several other valuable 
works, many of which are now quite unknown. In its 
turn the Tarikh-i Guzida has been used by later writers- 
Thc Habihu-s Siyar quotes largely from it. 

The Tarikh-i Guzida contains a Preface, six Books, 
and an Appendix. The only Ik)oks useful for the 
illustration of Indian history are the third and fourth, 
in which are comprised the account of the early attempts 
of the Arabs on the Indian frontier and the history of 
the Ghaznivide and Ghorian monarclis. 

[A portion of the work, comprising the history of the 
Saljukian dynasty, has been translated by M. Defremery, 
and published in the Journal Asiatique;^ and another 
portion, relating to the city of Kazwin, has also been 
translated by the same writer.*] 

CONTENTS 

The Preface contains an account of the creation of the 
world; froitt p. 1 to p. 8. 

Book I An account of the Patriarchs, Prophets, and 

^[Vols. XL, XIL, XIII. Quat., Serie.] 

*[Ib. 5 Serie. Tome X.] 
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PjiilosopherSj in two sections and two subsections;— -from 
p. 8 to 67. 

Book II. — The Peshdadians, Kaianians, Ashkanians 
{Arsacidse and Muluk-i Tawaif) and Sassanians; in four 
sections; — from p. 68 to 109. 

Book III — Muliammad, the Khalifas and Imams; in 
:an introduction and six sections;— from p. 109 to 311. 

Book IV. — ^The eastern monarchies, from the begin- 
ning of Muhammadanism to a.h. 730 (a.d. 1S29); in 
twelve sections and several subsections, devoted to the 
following Dynasties : — Bani Lais Saffar, Samanians, Ghazni- 
vides, Ghorians, Buwaiihides or Dyalima, Salju-kians, 
Khwarizraians, Atabaks (2 sections), Ismailians, Karakhi- 
tais, and Mughals;— from p. 311 to 477. 

Book V.— The Saints and Elders of the Muhammadan 
faith, Philosophers and Poets; in six sections; — from p. 
477 to 567. 

Book VI.— An account of the author’s native place, 
Kazwin, and its celebrated characters; in eight sections; 
— from p. 557 to 603. 

The Appendix contains Genealogical Trees of 
Prophets, Princes, Philosophers and others; — from p. 603 
to 618. 

Size. — 8vo. containing 618 pages of 14 lines. 

This history, though often quoted by oriental writers, 
is rare in India. The best copy I know is in the library 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society, No. 493, but it is un- 
fortunately defective both in the beginning and end. 
Yar ’Ali Khan, chief native Judge of Jaunpur, has a 
good copy, and there is one also in the king of Lucknow’s 
library. Robert Gust, Esp. (B.C.S.), has an admirable 
copy, written in 864 a.h. In Europe the most celebrated 
are those of Stockholm, Paris, the British Museum, the 
Bodleian Library, Hammer-Purg^tall, ?nd Sir W. Ouseley.® 
M. Quatremere also possessed two copies, 

®Scc Haji Khalfa, IV. 176, VI. 7. Wiener Jahrbb. 
No. Ixix. p. 10, and Anzgbl. p. 31. Briggs’ Ferishta, Vol. 
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A work in so abridged a form can scarcely be 
expected to present any passages worthy of extract, but 
the following arc selected as comprising' a few anecdotes 
which have escaped the notice of some more ponderous 
chroniclers: 


Sultan Mahmud 

"I’hc exploits of the Sultan Mahmud arc more conr 
spicuous than the sun, and his exertions in the cause of 
religion surpass all dcscriptio-n and eulogy. The Tankh 
Yamini, Makamal Abu Nasr Miskath and the volumes of 
Abu4 Fifzl Baihaki, testify to his achievements,® 

“He was a friend to learned men and poets, on 
whom he bestowed munificent presents, insomuch that 
every year he expended upon them more than 400,000 
dinars, His features were very ugly. One day, regard- 
ing his own face in a mirror, he became thoughtful and 
depressed. His 'Wazir inquired as to the cause of his 
.sorrow, to which he replied, ‘It is generally understood 
.that the sight of kings adds vigour to the eye, but the 
form with which I am endowed is enough to strike die 
beholder blind.’ The Wazir replied, ‘Scarcely one man 
in a million looks on your face, but the qualities of your 
mind shed their influence on every one. Study, there- 
fore, to maintain an unimpeachable character, that you 
may be the beloved of all hearts.’ "Aminu-d-daula 

(f, p. 1. Fundgr. d. Or. Vol. III. p. 231. Gesch. der 
Gold. MordCj pp, xvi, xxii. Coll. Or. Tom. I, p. Uv., 
Gesch. der Ilchane, Vol. II. f^. 268, 320. Gesch. d. Sch. 
Red. Pers. p, 12. Journ. Asialique, III. Ser. Tom. t p. 
581. Mo. Petis de la Croix, Hist, de Genghiz Can, p. 
541. D’Herbelot, Bibl. Or. Art. Tarikh Khozideh, Biog, 
XJniv. V. Kazxuyny, Rampoldi, ix. 322. Gemaldesaal Pref. 
xi. Ouseley’s Jehanara, p. xi. Price, Mahom. Hist. I, 
464, II. 638, 672. Shajrat al Atrak, 303. Gildemeister, 
p. 2. Journ. des Sav,, 18.51, p. 47. 

%See Vol. II. pp. 430, 433. Or. Ed.] 
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was a temple ol the Hindus. He was victorious, and 
obtained much wealth, including about a hundred idols 
ol gold and silver. One of the golden images, whiclt 
weighed a million miskals, the Suhan appropriated to the 
decoration of the Mosque of Ghazni, so that tlic orna- 
ments of the doors were of gold instead of iron. 

“The rulers of Ghurjistan were at this dine called 
Shar, and Abu Nasr was Shar of the Ghurjis. He was 
at enmity with Sultan Mahmud, who sent an army 
against him, and having taken him prisoner, the Sultan 
concluded peace with him, and purchased his pos.sessions- 
From that time he remained in the service of the 
Sultan to the day oi! his death. 

“The ruler of Mardain,® having likewise rebelled 
against the Sultan, withheld the payment of tril)utc. 
The Sultan deputed Abu Sahd Tai, with an army, to 
make war with him, and he himself followed afterwards, 
-and a battle ensuing, the chief of Mardain took refuge 
in., a fort. The Sultan destroyed it walls by means of 
elephants, and thus gained possession of the fort. In a 
house there were found some inscriptions on a stone, 
giving the date of the erection of the fort, which they 
carried so far back as 40.000 years. Upon this all were 
convinced of the folly of the idolaters; as, from the crea- 
tion of Adam, the age of the world did not (as it is 
generally understood) reach 7,000 years; nor is it pro- 
bable, according to the opinion of the learned, that a 
building could remain in a state of repair so long; but 
as their ignorance is carried to such a degree that they 
worship idols instead of the Supreme. Being, it is not 
improbable that they really did entertain such a belief.” 


^ Other authorities usually say Nardin or NaYdain^. 
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OR 

KHAZAINU-L FUTUH, 

OF 

AMIR KHUSRU 

The history whidi goes by both these names is a work irt 
prose, by Mir Khusrn, who died in 1325 a.». It contains 
an interesting account of the first years of the reign of 
Sultan ’Alan-d din Khilji (whom he also styles Muham- 
mad Shah Sultan), from his accession to tire throne in 
G95 H. (1296 A.D.) to his conquest of Ma’bar at the close 
of 710 H. (1310 A.D.), It is most probably the same work 
as that which is quoted by some of the general historians^ 
under the name of Tarikh ’Alau-cl din Khilji; but, if so, 
it has not been closely examined, for several facts of 
interest have escaped the compilers. 

It will be observed that this small work contains 
much information on the subject to which it relates. 
The mode of warfare of that period, especially, receives 
illustrations such as can be obtained from no other work. 
The style in which it is composed is for the most part 
difficult, as the whole is constructed of a series of fanciful 
analogies, in the same manner as the preface to the 
Bakiya Nakiya and the Bjaz-i Khusruvi of the same 
author, and the Odes of Badar-chachi, and the treatises of 
Mirza Katil and several other works, in which fancy is 
predominant over sense. Every portion is devoted to 
a selection of words connected with one particular subj^. 
For instance, among the passages translated below, one 
portion, p. 69, is composed of words derived from 
architecture; another, p. 71, is derived from words 
descriptive of the powera and anatomy of the. ' hahd; 
another, at p. 73, is composed of words used in the ^me 
of dress. I have not thought it necessary to adhere close- 
ly to the similes in every part. Those which are used in 
the passages noted above are of themisfelves sufficiently 
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tedious in translation, tliougJi certainly ingenious in the 
original. 

It may easily be conceived that a work so composed 
contains much that is forced, trivial, and unnatural; but 
we can forgive that for the solid information we are oc- 
casionally able to extract from it Indeed, these puns, 
riddles, and analogies, are even valuable on one account, 
■for the author rarely mentions a date which' is not com- 
prised in a sontoilce containing some kind of enigma, so 
that we can easily ascertain the correctness of a date, if 
■we have reason to doubt the correctness of the numerals. 
The following are instances: — •“When the boat of the 
moon’s crescent entered the stream of clouds (abr )”' — of 
which the initial letter being aii/, or one, the first day of 
the month is signified. Again, “When the computation 
of the month Ramazan had reached that stage, that the 
first period of the fast (syani) had departed, and the last 
had not yet arrived’’ — that is, that eleven days of the 
month had elapsed. Meaning, that by rejecting the first 
and last letters of syam, only ya remains, of which the 
numerical value is eleven. 

The Khazainu-1 Futuh contains many Hindi words, 
shewing how partial the author was to that language 
compared with his Muhammadan contemporaries. Thus 
we have KaLh-garh, pardhan, basith, mar-a-mar, and 
others. The work is not written in chronological order, 
but, as in the case of the Mughal invasion, the author 
has grouped together the series of events which occurred, 
over several years in one particular part of the empire, 
Mir Khusru’s auhority is great as a narrator, for he was 
not only contemporary with the events which he describes, 

^The work is rare, and, being in prose, is not con" 
iained in the Kulyat or complete (poetical) works of the 
author. The MS. used is an Svo. of 188 pages, 16 lines 
to a page. [I'homas has a copy, and there is also 
a copy at King's College. Cambridge, Jour. R.AM. Vol. 
11. p. 115. N.S.] 
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but was a participator in many of them; and his fiaend, 
the historian Zia Barni, appeals to him frequently for 
confinnation of his own assertions. 

ABSTRACT^ 

The Accession of Sultan ’Alau-d din to the Throne 
‘Alau-d din Khilji, on the 19th of Rabi’u-l-akhir, 695 H. 
(Feb. 1295), left Karra Manikpur, of which he was then 
governor, on his expcditioji to Deogir, and after taking 
immense booty from Ram Deo, the Rai of that country, 
he returned to Karra on the 28 th of Rajab of the same 
year. His accession to the throne on the 16tli of 
Ramazan, 695 h. (July, 1296), after murdering his uncle 
and father-in-law, Sultan Jalalu-d din. His arrival at 
Dehli, where he again mounted the throne, on the 22nd 
of Zi-1 hijja of the same year. His rules, regulations, 
justice, and liberality. The cheapness which prevailed 
In his time. 

Edifices Erected and Repaired by the Sultan 
The Sultan determined upon adding to and completing 
the Masjid-i Jami’ of Shamsu-d din, “by building beyond 
the three old gates and courts a forth, with lofty pillars,” 
“and upon the surface of the stones he engraved verses of 
the Kuran in .such a manner as could not be done on. 
wax; ascending so high that you would tlrink the Kurah 
was going up to heaven, and again descending, in anotlier 
line, so low that you would think it was coming down 
from heaven. When the whole work was complete from 
top to bottom, he built other masjids in the city, so 
strong that if tlie nine-vaulted and thousand-eyed heavens 
were to fall, as they will, in the universe-quake) on the 
day of resurrection, an arch of tlicm would not be 
broken. He also repaired the old masjids, of which the 
walls were broken or inclining or of which the roof and 
domes had fallen.” 

^[Prepared by Sir H. M. Elliot.'\ 


I 
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“He then resolved to make a pair to the lofty minor 
of the Jami’ masjid, which minor was then the single 
(celebrated) one of the time, and to raise it so higli that 
it could not be exceeded. He first directed that the area 
of the square before die masjid should be increased, that 
there might be ample room for the followers of Islam.’’ 

“He ordered die circumference of the new minor, to 
be made double that of the old one, and to make it 
higher in the same proportion, and directed that a new 
casing and cupola .should be added to the old onc,”^ 
The stones were dug out from the hills, and the temples 
of the infidels were demolished to furnish a supply. 
The building of the new fort of Dehli, and the repairs 
of the old one. “It is a condition that in a new build- 
ing blood should be .sprinkled; he therefore sacrifice^ 
some thousands of goat-bearded Mughal s for the purpose.’’ 
He also ordered repairs to be made to all the other 
raasjids and forts throughout the kingdom. 

As the tank of Shamsu-d din was occasionally dry, 
’Alau-d din cleaned it out and repaired it, and erected a 
dome in the middle of it. 

Mughal Invasion under Kadar 

“The following is the account of the victory which the 
champions of the triumphant army obtained, on the first 
occasion, during the reign of this Sanjar-like Sultan, may 
God protect his standards! over the soldiers of the ac- 
cursed Kadar, in tlie land of Jaran Manjur, when the 
subtle (mu-shikaf) Tatar, accompanied by an army, like 
an avenging deluge, egme as presumptuous as ever from 
the Judi mountain, and crossed the Biah, and Jelam, 
and Sutlej,-'* and the advancing wave of the hellites burnt 
down all the villages'* of the Khokhans in such a way that 

^This is the order observed in the original 

*^The word is '‘talwara,’* a common name for a village 
in many parts of the Upper Panjah. The “talwandi” of 
the Khokhars is a local word similarly applied. 
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the flames extended as far as the suburds of the city, and 
ruin hurled its ravages upon the houses. Such a wail- 
ing arose, dial tlie sound reached his majesty the king 
of kings. 

"He despatclied the late Ulugh Khan, the arm of the 
empire, with the whole of the right wing (hand) of the 
army, and the powerful chiefs® and the officers® who were 
the support® of the state, and he named him for the 
purpose of wielding the sword of holy vmr; so that, 
making themselves ready with power, they might go and 
lay their hands upon the iixfidel." “The Khan sped 
swift as an arrow from its bowstring, and made two 
marches in one until he reached tire borders of Jaran 
Manjur, tlte field of action, so that not more than a bow- 
shot remained between the two armies. That was a date 
on which it became dark when the day declined, because 
it was towards the close of the month, and the moon of 
Rabi’u-1 akhir waned till it looked like a sickle above 
the heavens to reap the Gabrs. Arrows and spears com- 
mingled together. Some Mughals were captured on 
Thursday, the 22nd of lkabi’u-1 akhir, in the year 695 h. 
(Feb. 1296 a.d.). On this day the javelin-head of the 
Khan of Islam fell on the heads of the infidels, and the 
standard-bearers of the holy war received orders to bind 
their virtorious colours firMy on their backs; and for 
honour’s sake they turned their faces towards the waters 
of the Sutlej, and without the aid of boats they swam 
over the river, striking out their hands, like as oars 
itnipelling a boat." 

The Mughals were defeated, "though they were in 
number like ants and locusts,’’ with a loss of twenty 
thousand men left dead on the plain. Many took to 
flight, and many were taken prisoners, “and the iron 
collars, which were desirous to be so employed, embraced 

^These words also bear respectively the meaning of 
bones, tendons, wrists; 'the words in this sentence being 
intended to bear some relation to the arm and hand. 
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them with all respect.’’ On the return of the Khan to 
■the King, he was received with many thanks and honours, 
itnd a festival was held in celebration of the event. 

Invasion under ’Ali Beg, Turtak, and Turghi 

“When ’Ali Beg, Turtak, and Turghi came with drawn 
swords from the borders of Turkistan to the river Sind, 
and, after crossing the Jelara, turned their faces in this 
direction, Turghi, who already saw his head on the 
spears of the diampions of Islam, who, although he had 
.an iron heart, durst not place it in the power of the 
.anvil-breaking warriors of Gtxl, was at last .slain by an 
arrow, which {penetrated libs heart and {passed through 
on the other side. 

“But Hurtak and ’Ali Beg, as they had never yet 
come to this country, regarded the swords of tire Musul- 
mans as if they were those of mere preachers, and rushed 
von impetuously with about fifty thousand horsemen, 
From the mere dread of that army the hills trembled, 
and the inhabitants of tire foot of the hills were con- 
.founded — all fled away before the fierce attack of those 
wretches, and rushed to the fords of the Ganges. The 
■lightning of Mughal fury penetrated even to those parts, 
.and smoke arose from the burning towns of Hindustan, 
•and the people, flying from tlieir flaming houses, threw 
■themselves into the rivers and torrents. At last from 
those desolated tracts news reached the court of the 
protector of the world, and a confidential officer, Malik 
Akhir Beg, Mubashara, was directed, at the head of a 
powerful body of thirty thousand horse, to use his best 
endeavours to attack the accursed enemy, and throw a 
'mighty obstacle in their way.” He obtained victory over 
them on the twelfth of Jumada-s sani a.h. 705. “In 
•.short, immediately on di.scerning the dust of the army 
of Islam, the grovelling Mughals became like particles of 
■sand revolving above and below;” and they fled pre- 
cipitately “like a swarm of gnats before a hurricane,” 
“'The enemy made one or two weak attacks, but the 
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army of the second Alexander, which you might -well 
call an iron wall, did not even bend before the foe, but 
drove before them those doers of the deeds of Gog.” 
“Their fire-coloured faces began to fall on the earth, and 
in the rout, ’Ali Beg and Turtak, the commanders, when 
they saw destruction awaiting them, threw themselves 
under the shade of the standard of Islam, and exclaimed 
that the splendour of our swords had cast such lire upon 
them, that they could gain no repose, until they had 
arrived under the shadow of God.” 

“He who has been burnt by die heat of misfortune, 
Let him seek no rest save under the shadow of God.” 

“The held of battle became like a chess-board, with 
the pieces manufactured from the bones of the elephant- 
bodied Mughals, and their faces (nikh) were divided irr 
two by the sword. The slaughtered hoggish Mughals 
were lying right and left, like so many captured pieces, 
them wounded and some taken; those who, like the 
and were then thrust into the bag which holds the chess- 
men. The horses whicli filled the squares were some of 
pawns, nevei’ retreated, dismounted, and, advancing on 
foot, made themselves generals (queens). ’All Beg and 
Turtak, who were the two kings of the chessboard, were 
falling before the fierce opposition which was shown by 
the gaunt bones of Malik Akhir Beg, who checkmated 
them both, and determined to send them immediately 
to his majesty, that he migjit order either their lives to 
be spared, or that they should be pil-mated, or trodden 
to death by elephants.” 

Invasion under Kapok 

“Dust arose from the borders of the land of Sind, and 
the inhabitants fled and threw away their property like 
leaves dispersed by the wind in autumn; but as that blast 
of destruction had no power to raise the dust as far as 
Kuhram and Samaiia, it turned its face towards the 
deserts of Nagor, and began to sweep away tire dwellers 
of that country.” The king despatched Malik Kafur 
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Rgainst them, with orders to advance rapidly without 
attracting observation. “The kind-hearted Musulnians, 
running up from the right and left, took Kapak 
prisoner,” sent him to the sublime court, and made all 
his followers prisoners. 

Invasion under Ikbal Mudbir, and Mudabir Tai Balzoi 

“Another army, namely, that of Ikbal Mudbir and 
Mudaliar Tai Balwi, followed close behind Kapak’s, 
thirsty for the blood of the Musulmans, but well filled 
with the blood of their own tribes. Suddenly a toiTcnt 
■of blood of the slaughtered inlidels llowcd towards them,” 
.and they had no place to stand on. “Meanwhile, the 
van of the army of Islam advanced like cloiuks and rain 
.against them, and fell like a raging storm on those 
Jihunians.” Both these leaders were compelled to fly 
.across tlie river of Sind. Ikbal was taken prisoner, with 
many of his followers, and those who escaped fled 
towards the north, and "countless infidels were despatcli- 
.ed to hell.” A farman was issued by Sultan ’Alau-d din 
that the surviving prisoners should be massacred, and 
beaten up into mortar for the fort. 

‘They hung down from the Tatari and Chini fortress, 

As Abyssinians with heads inverted hang from a new 

building,*’ 

And a bastion was formed from an hundred thousand of 
.their heads.” 

The conquest of Gujarat, Somnai, Nahrwala, and Kambay 

The Sultan despatched Ulugh Khan to Ma’bar and 
•Gujarat for the destruction of the idol-temple of Somnat, 
on the 20th of Jumada-1 awwal, 698 h. (1300 a.d.) He 
.destroyed all the idols and temples of Somnat, “but sent 
one idol, the biggest of all the idols, to the court of his 
Godlike Majesty, and in that ancient stronghold of 
idolatry the summons to prayers was pronounced so loud. 
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•that they heard it in Misr and Madaiii.”*^ He conquered 
also the city of Nahrwala and the city of JK.hambaih/ 
and other cities on that sea-shore. 

The Conquest of Rantambhor and Jhain 
The king himself went to conduct the siege of Rantam- 
bhor. “The Saturnian Hindus, who pretend to relation 
with tlrat planet, had for purposes of defence collected 
fire in each bastion. Every day the lire of tliose infcrnals 
fell on the light of the Musuhuans, and as there wctc no 
means of extinguishing it they lUlcd bags with earth 
and prepared entrenchments. You might have said that 
tire sewing up of the ba^ containing the sand looked as 
if the king of the earth was preparing to invest the 
fortress with an earthen robe of honour. When the bank 
of the entrenchment had reached the height of the 
western bastion of the fortress, the Royal Westerns,® shot 
large earthen balls against that infidel fort, so that the 
hearts of the Hindus began to quail.” “Some newly 
converted Musulmans among the ill-starred Mughals had 
turned their faces from the sun of Islam, and joined 
those Saturnians;” but they discharged their arrows in- 
effectually against the party they had deserted. “The 
victorious army remained encamped under that fort 
from the month of Rajah to Zi-1 ka'da.” Every day they 
collected at the foot of their outwork or entrenchment,” 
and made vigorous attacks, rushing like salamanders 
througli the lire which surrounded them. “The stones 
which were shot from the catapults and balistas, within 

^[Mkr, Egypa, Madain, the two cities^ ‘'Mecca and 
Medina,’.'] , 

'^[Cambay.] 

name applied to the catapults and similAr instru' 
menls of war .derived from the West. 

^The word in the original is “pashib” — usually appli- 
ed to “a fooLstoolf a declivity of a mountain, the bottom of 
a ladder.” A little lower down, in the siege of 
Warangal, we find it representing a slope to a breach. 
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and without the fort, encountered each other half way, 
and emitted lightning. They fell upon the fort like 
hailstones, and when the garrison ate them, they became 
cold and dead.” ‘‘No provisions remained in the fort, 
and famine prevailed to such an extent, that a grain of 
rice was purchased for two grains of gold.” One night 
the Rai lit a fire at the top of the hill, and threw his 
women and family into the flames, and rushing on die 
enemy widr a few devoted adherents, diey sacrificed their 
lives in despair. “On the fortunate date of the 3rd of 
Zi-1 ka’da a.h. 700 (July, 1301 a.d.), this strong fort was 
taken by the slaughter of the stinking Rai.” Jhain was 
also captured, “an iron fort, an ancient abode of idolatry, 
and a new city of the people of the faidi arose.” The 
temple of Baliir Deo, and the temples of other gods, were 
all razed to the ground. 

Conquest of Maltua 

“On the southern border of Hindustan, Rai Mahlak Deo, 
of Malwa, and Koka, his Pardhan, who had under their 
command a select body of thirty thousand cavalry, and 
infantry without number, boasting of their large force, 
had rubbed their eyes with the andmony of pride, and, 
according to the verse, ‘When fate decrees the sight is 
blinded,’ had forsaken the path of obedience. A select 
army of royal troops was appointed, and suddenly fell on 
those blind and bewildered men. Victory itself preceded 
them, and had her eyes fixed upon the road to see when 
the triumphant army would arrive. Until the dust of 
the army of Islam arose, the vision of their eyes was 
closed. The blows of the sword then descended upon 
them, their heads were cut off, and the earth was moisten- 
ed with Hindu blood.” 

The accursed Koka, also, was slain, and his head 
was sent to the Sultan. His confidential chamberlain, 
’Ainu-i Mulk, was appointed to the Government of 
Malwa. and directed to expel Mahlak Deo from Mandu, 
“and to cleanse that old Gabristan from the odour of 
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iulidelity.” A spy showed him a way secretly into the 
fort, and he advanced upon Mahlak Deo “before even 
his household gods were aware of it.” The Rai was 
.slain while attempting to fly. This event occurred on 
Thursday, the 5th of Jumada-1 awwal, a.h. 7061“ 

1305 A.D.). ’Ainu-1 Mulk sent a chamberlain to die 
Sultan with a despatch announcing this event. The 
Sultan returned thanks to God for the victory, and added 
Mandu to the Government of ’Ainu-1 Mulk. 

Conquest of Ghitor 

On Monday, the 8th Jumada-s sani, a.h. 702, the loud 
drums prodaiihed the royal march from Dehli, under- 
taken with a view to the capture of Ghitor. The author 
accom’panied tlie expedition. The fort was taken on 
Monday, the 'lltli of Muharram, a.h. 703 (August, 1303 
A.n.). The Rai fled, but afterwards surrendered himself, 
“and was secured against lightning of the scimetar. 
I’ho Hindus say that lightning falls wherever there is a 
brazen vessel, and the face of the Rai had become as 
yellow as one, through the effect of fear.” 

After ordering a massaae of thirty thousand Hindus, 
he bestowed the Government of Ghitor upon his son, 
Khizr Khan, and named Uic place Khizrabad. He 
bc.stowcd on him a red canopy, a robe embroidered with 
gold, and two standards — one green, and the other black 
— and threw upon him rubies and emeralds. He then 
returned towards Dehli. “Praise be to Godl that he so- 
ordered the massacre of all the chiefs of Hind out of the 
pale of Islam, by his infidel-smiting sword, that if in this 
time it should by diance happen that a schismatic should 
claim his right, the pure Sunnis would swear in the 
name of this Khalifa of God, that heterodoxy has ntr 
rights.” 

but either the date is wrong or the event is 
taken out of chronological order. Firishta places it iit 
704 H.] 
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Conquest of Deogir 

Rai Ram Deo, of Deogir, having swerved from his allegi- 
ance, an expedition of thirty-thousand horse was fitted 
out against him, and Malik Maib Barbak^^ was appointed 
to the command. “He accomplished with ease a march of 
three hundred parasangs over stones and hills, without 
drawing rein,” “and arrived there on Saturday, the 19tli 
of Ramazan, a.h, 706 (March, 1307 a.d.). The son of the 
Rai fled at once, and most of the army of the Hindus was 
sent to hell by the spears and arrows. Half of the rest 
fled away, and tlie other half received quarter.” 

After the victory, the general ordered tliat tire soldiers 
should retain the booty they had acquired, with die excep- 
tion of horses, elephants, and treasure, which were to be 
reserved for the king. The Rai was taken prisoner and 
sent to the king, by whom he was detained for six months, 
and then released with all honour, and a red umbrella 
was bestowed upon him. 

Conquest of Siwana 

On Wednesday, the 13th of Muharram, A.H. 708 (July, 
1308 A.D.), the king set out on his expedition against 
Siwana, “a fort situated on an eminence, one hundred 
parasangs from Dehli, and surrounded by a forest occupi- 
ed by wild men, who committed highway robberies. 
Sutal Deo, a Gabr, sat on the summit of the hill-fort, 
like the Simurgh upon Caucasus, and several thousand 
other Gabrs, were also present, like so many mountain 
vultures.” “The Western mangonels were placed under 
the orders of Malik Karaalu-d din Garg (the wolf); 

“For in slaying lions he excelled 
As much as the wolf in killing sheep.” 

florae of the garrison, in attempting to escape to the 
jungles, were pursued and killed. “On Tuesday, the 

^''■[Barbak or Barbeg, the officer who presents persons 
<eit Court.} 
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23rd of Rabi’u-1 awwal, Sutal Deo, the Savage, was slain. 
When the affair with those savages was brought to 
completion, the great king left Malik Kamalu-d din 
Garg, to hunt the hogs of that desert,’’ and he himself 
returned to Dehli. 

ConquesL of Tilang 

On the 2Sth of Jumada-1 awwal, a.h. 709, Malik Naib 
Kafur, the minister, was dcspatdied on an expedition 
to Tilang, and “accompanied by the royal red canopy, 
through the kindness of the Sun of Sultans, he departed 
towards the sea and Ma’bar.” “The army marched 
stage by stage for nine days, when the lucky star of the 
chief of Wazirs, at a fortunate moment, arrived at 
Mas’udpur, so called after the son of King Mas’ud. 
There the artny halted for two days, and, on the 6th 
of the sccoiid Jumad, he took his departure with all the 
chiefs.” The difficulties of the road described, tlirough 
hills and ravines and forests. “The obedient army went 
dirough this inhospitable tract, file after file, and regard- 
ed this dreadful wilderness as the razor-bridge of hell. 

“In six days the army aossed five rivers, the Jun, 
the Chambal, the Kunwari, the Niyas,^® and Bahuji, 
which were all crossed by fords, and arrived at Sultan- 
pur, commonly called Irijpur, where the army halted 
four days.” “After thirteen days, on the first of the 
month of Rajab, they arrived at Khandhar; in such a 
wilderness, the month of God advanced to meet the army 
of Islam.” Here they remained fourteen days. “At 
this fortunate season, all the Imams, Maliks, the pious and 
celebrated persons in the army, assembled before the royal 
canopy and offered up prayers for the king. 

“The army again advanced, and, like a raging deluge, 

name may also be read as Bambas. The 
Kunwari is the Kuhari of the maps, and the Niyas and 
Bahuji must be the rivers now known as the Sind and 
Betwa.] 
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passed through torrents and water courses — ^now up, now 
down. Every day it iurrived at a new river.” “There 
were means o£ crossing all the rivers, but the Nerbadda 
was sudr that you might say it was a remnant of the 
universal deluge. As the miraculous power of the saintly 
Sultan accompanied, the army, all the whirlpools and 
depths became of tliemselves immediately dry on the 
arrival of the army, and the Musulmans passed over with 
cash, so that in the space of eight days after crossing that 
Tigris they arrived at Nilkanth.” “As Nilkanth was on 
the borders of Deogir, and included in the country of the 
Rai Rayan, Ram Deo, the minister, acting under the 
orders of his Majesty, directed that it should be secured 
against being plundered by the army, whidt was as destruc- 
tive as ants and locusts. No one, therefore, was able to 
carry oil doors, enclosures, dwellings, and grain stores, or 
to cut down the growing crops. The drums which sound- 
ed to march were detained, here two days, while enquiries 
were made about the stages in advance, and on Tuesday, 
the 26th of Rajab, the array again moved forward.” 

The difficulties of the next sixteen marches described. 
— Stones, hills, streams, ravines, and pathways “narrower 
than a guitar-string.” “After crossing three plains and 
hills with fortitude and determination, they arrived at a 
place within the bore’- T*;’.'.' -■ ■. which was pointed 

out as containing a ■ ,■ !•.■ s It was in a Doab, 
or Interamnia, one river being the Yashar, the other the 
Bamji. 

About this time, he arrived at the fort of Sarbar, 
“which is considered among the provinces of Tilang.” 
The commander, without delay, “gave orders that the 
fort should be invested; from without the archers shot 
arrows, from within the Hindus exclaimed ‘strike 1 strike! 
{mar mar).’ ” When, in consequence of the fire-arrows 
shot by the Musulmans. the houses in the fort began to 
burn, “Every one threw himself, with his wife and 
children, upon the flames, and departed to hell.” While 
the fire was yet blazing, an attack was made on the fort. 
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and those that escaped the flames, became the victims o£ 
the sword. The Naib ’Arz-i mamalik, by name Siraj-i 
din, when he saw that the moment of victory had arrived, 
called upon Ananir, the brother of the commander of the 
fort, who had made his escape, to surrender the fort with 
all its treasures. The defenders who still survived fled 
in terror. 

On Saturday, the 10th of Sha’ban, the army marched 
from that spot, “in order that the pure tree of Islam 
might be planted and flourish in the soil of Tilang, and 
the evil tree, wliich had struck its foots deep, might be 
tom up by force.” 

On the 14dr of the montlt, they arrived at Kunarpal, 
when Malik Naib Barbak sent out a detachment of a 
thousand men to seize some prisoners from whom informa- 
tion might be obtained. As the army had arrived near 
Arangal, two chiefs were sent on with forty mounted 
archers to occupy “the hill of An Makinda, for from that 
all the edifices and gardens of Arangal can be seen,” 
Here he himself encamped a few days afterwards. 

“I'hc wall of Arangal was made of mud, but so 
•strong that a spear of steel could not pierce it; and if a 
ball from a western catapult were to strike against it, it 
would rebound like a nut which children play with.” 
“At night Khwaja Nasiru-l Midk Siraju-d Daulat distri- 
buted the troops to their several destinations, and sent 
every detachment to occupy its proper place, so that the 
fort might be invested in every direction, and that his 
soldiers might find shelter from the naphtha and fire of 
ahose within. 

“When the blessed canopy had been fixed about a 
mile from the gate of Arangal, the tents around the fort 
were pitched together so closely that the head of a, needle 
could not get between them.” “To every tamin (tribe or 
division) was allotted one thousatrd and two hundred 
yards of land, and the entire circuit of the wall was 
twelve thousand and five hundred and forty and six 
yards.” “Orders were issued that every man should 
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erect behind his own tent a kath-gar, that is a wooden 
defence. The trees were cut with axes and felled, not- 
withstanding their groans; and the Hindus, who worship 
trees, cOuld not at that time come to the rescue of their 
idols, so that every cursed tree which was in that capital 
of idolatry was cut down to the roots; and clever carpen- 
ters applied the sharp iron to shape the blocks, so that 
a wooden fortress was drawn around the army, of such 
stability, that if lire had rained from heaven (heir camp 
would have been unscathed.’’ 

A night attack was made on the camp by three 
thousand Hindu horse, under the command of Banak 
Deo, the chief (inuknddam) of that country. It was un- 
successful, and “the heads of the Rawats rolled on the 
plain like a-ocodilcs’ eggs,” the whole party being slain, 
or taken prisoners. From the latter it was learnt that 
“in the town of Damdhum, six parasangs from Tilang, 
three powerful elephants were kept.’’ A thousand men,, 
under Karrah Beg, were detached to seize them, and they 
were brought into camp and reserved for the royal stables. 

The Naib Amir gave daily orders to attack the chiefs 
of Laddar Deo, and he also ordered the “western stone- 
balls” to be thrown at the wall from every direction “to 
demolish it, and reduce it to powder.” The manjaniks 
from without had more effect than the arradas from with- 
in; “the stones of the Musulmans all flew high, owing to 
the power of the strong cable, but the balls of the Hindus 
w^ere shot feebly, as from a Brahman’s thread.” 

“When the stories and redoubts (sabai o ga>rgaj) 
were completed, and had attained such a height that the 
garrison of the fort were placed suddenly on a lower 
elevation’^'’’ the ditch of the wall which was in front of 
the army of Islam,” and which was of very great depth, 
had to be crossed. This was filled to the mouth witli earth. 
“One face of the fort, which was one hundred cubits in 

find this kind of outtvork constructed by Changiz 
Khauj, in his siege of Bamian. 
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length, was so battered down by heavy stones that it no 
longer covered the Hindus and afEorded them protection. 
On another face also, the balls of the western engines 
which were in the outwork had, by the breaches they had 
made, opened several gates. All those breaches were so 
many gates of victory, which heaven had opened for the 
royal army. 

“As the earth which was battered down from the 
wall filled up the ditch from the very bottom to the middle 
of the wall, and the walls of the earthen fortress were 
pounded into dust by the stones discharged at them, the 
commander was about to make a sloping ascent to the 
breach, so wide and open that*a hundred men could go on 
it abreast. But as it would have taken several days to 
make this slope, and victory was herself urgent that she 
should be secured by rapid action, the wise minister sum- 
moned his prudent Maliks to a council, and it was un- 
animously determined that, before making an ascent to 
the breach, an assault should be attempted.” 

On the night of the 11th of Ramazan, “the ministec 
of exalted rank issued orders that in every division high 
ladders, with other apparatus, should be kept ready in 
the middle of the night, and whenever the drum should 
beat to action every one should advance from his entrench- 
ment and carry the ladders towards tire fort — 

“That the work of victory might be exalted step by step.” 

During the attack, the catapults were busily plied on 
both sides. “If one ball from an engine without die walls 
was discharged, it fell as two balls within, but from the 
engines within, although two balls might be discharged at 
a time, no misfortune befell the proclaimers of unity. 
Praise be to God for his exaltation of the religion of 
Muhammad! It is not to be doubted that stones are 
worshiped by the Gabrs, but as stones did no service to 
them, they only bore to heaven the futility of that worship, 
and at the same time prostrated their devotees upon earth.” 
Three bastions of the outer walls were taken and occu- 
pied by the Musulmans. 
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On Sunday, the 13lh, “a day dedicated to the sun,” 
the attack was renewed, and cries of * huzza huzz,” and 
“khuiza. khuzz," the acclamation of the triumph of holy 
warriors arose. ‘‘They took lire with thorn, and threw it 
into the places of retreat of . the Gabrs, who worshipped 
lire." By Wednesday, the whole of the outer wall was 
in possession of the Mtisulmans. They then saw the inner 
fortress, which was built of stone. “You might have 
said it was the fort of Nai, in which the air is as much 
lost as in a reed,” When the army reached the inner 
aiitch, they swam, accros it, and commenced a vigorous 
.attack on one of the stone bastions, which so alarmed 
Rai Laddar ,Deo that he offered terms of capitulation. He 
despatched confidential messengers to offer an annual 
payment of tribute, and sent a golden image of himself, 
with a golden chain round its neck, in acknowledgment 
of his submission. “When the messengers^® of the Rai 
came before the red canopy, which is the honoured bar- 
Bingcr of victory and triumph, they rubbed their ytllow 
faces on the earth till the ground itself acquired their 
-colour, and they drew out their tongues in eloquent 
Hindui. more cutting than a Hindi sword, and they deli- 
vered Uie message of tlie Rai.” 

“The idol-breaking Malik comprehended the gilding 
of the Hindus, and paid no regard to their glozing speech, 
and would not look towards that golden image;” but he 
(“a part of the second Alexander”) ordered his officers to 
take the gold that was brought and suspend operation.s 
against the fort. He demanded, in reply, everything that 

'^‘^An early eastern use of Huzzal huzza\ The same 
^exclamations occur in the Miftahu-l Futuh: '‘biha.r liavi_ 
khuzza khuzz dar nihan bar 'ad zi har -savi huzza 
■huzz dar jahan huvad.” 

^^The Hindi word basith is here used. It is one of 
those chosen by the author for illustration in his well- 
known vocabulary called “Klialik bari.” — "rami paigham- 
dar jan basith yar dust bolt ja ilh.” 
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the Rai’s country produced, from “vegetables, mines, and 
animals. On this condition the fort-taking Malik stretched 
forth his right hand, and placed his sword in his scabbard, 
and struck his open hand, by way of admonition, so 
forcibly on the backs of the basiths that he made them 
bend under the blow. They hastened to the fort, tremb- ' 
ling like quick-silver, U'he Rai was engaged all night in 
accumulating his treasure.< and wealth, and next morn- 
ing his oflicers returned with elephants, treasures, and 
horses, before the red canopy, whidh is the dawn of the 
eastern sun; and the Malik, having summoned all the 
chiefs of the army, sat down in a place which was found 
in front of the exalted throne, and every otlrer officer 
found a place in the assembly aceoi-ding to- his rank. The 
common pople and servants assembled in a crowd. He 
then sent for the basiths of the Rai, and directed them to 
place their faces on the ground before the canopy, the 
.shadow of God; and the elephants were placed in front 
of that assembly, to be exhibited for presentation.’' 

The Malik took the entire wealth of the Rai which 
was brought, and threatened a general massacre, if it 
should be found that the Rai had reserved anything for 
himself. An engagement was then entered into that the 
Rai should send jhya annually to Dehli. The Malik left 
Arangal on the 16th of .Sliawwal (March, 1310 a.d.) with 
all his booty, and “a (hou.sand camals groaned under the 
weight of the treasure.” He arrived at Dehli on the 11th 
of Muharram, a.h. 710, and on Tuesday, the 24th, in an 
a.ssembly of all the chiefs and nobles on the terrace of 
Nasiru-d din, the plunder was presented, and the Malik 
duly honoured. 

“They raised a black pavilion on the Chautara 
Nasira, like the Ka’ba in die navel of the earth, and 
kings and princes of Arabia and Persia took up their 
.stations around it, while various other celebrated chiefs, 
who had fled to the city of Islam, came with pure inten- 
tions to offer allegiance, and honoured the du.st which 
adhered to their foreheads when prostrating themselves 
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Upon the earth before his majesty.” “You would. 
ha,ve said that the people considered that day a 
second 'Id, when the returning pilgrims, after travers- 
ing many deserts, had arrived at the sacred dwelling of 
the king. The common people went roaming about, and 
there was no one to prevent their enjoying that blessed 
sight. They obtained the rewards resulting from pil- 
grimage but a greater reward titan that attending other 
pilgrimages, ^/as, that, on whatsoever person the fortunate 
sight of the king fell, that person was a recipient of his 
kindness and favour.” 

The Conquest of Ma'bar 

“The tongue of the sword o£ the Khalifa of the time, 
which is the tongue of the flame of Islam, has impafled 
light to the entire darkness of Hindustan by the illumi- 
nation of its guidance; and on one side an iron wall of 
royal swords has been raised before the infidel Magog- 
like Tatars, so that all that God-deserted tribe drew their 
feet within their skirts amongst the hills of Ghazni, and 
even their advance-arrows had not strength enough to 
reach into Sind. On the other side so much dust arose 
from the battered temple of Somnat that even the sea was 
not able to lay it, and on the right hand and on the left 
hand the army has conquered from sea to sea, and several 
capitals of the gods of the Hindus, in which Satanism has 
prevailed since the time of the Jinns, have been demo- 
lished. All these impurities of infidelity have been cleansed 
by the Sultan’s destruction of idol-temples, beginning 
with his first holy expedition against Deogir, so that the- 
flames of the light of the law illumine all these unholy 
countries, and places for the criers to prayer are exalted on 
high, and prayers are read in mosques. God be praised!’” 

“But the country of Ma’bar which is so distant from 
the city of Dehli that a man travelling with all expedition 
could only reach it after a journey of twelve months, 
there the arrow of any holy warrior had not yet reached ; 
but this world-conquering king determined to carry his 
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army to that distant country, and spread the light of the 
Muhammadan religion there.” Malik Naib Barbak was 
appointed to command the army for this expedition, and 
a royal canopy was sent with him. The Malik represented 
that on the coast of Ma’bar were five hundred elephants, 
larger than those which had been presented to the Sultan 
from Arangal, and that when he was engaged in the con- 
quest of that place he had thought of possessing himself 
of them, and that now, as the wise determination of the 
king had combined the extirpation of idolaters with this 
object, he was more than ever rejoiced to enter on this 
grand enterprise. 

The army left Dehli on the 24th of Jumada-1 akliir, 
A.H. 710 (Nov. 1310 A.D.) and after marching by the bank 
of the Jun (Jumna) halted at Tankal for fourteen days. 
While on the bank of the river at that place, the Diwan 
of the ’Ariz-i Mamalik took a muster of the army. Twenty 
and one days the royal soldiers, like swift grey-hounds, 
made lengthened marches, while they were making the road 
short, until they arrived at Kanhun; from that, in seven- 
teen more days, they arrived at Gur-ganw. During these 
seventeen days the Ghats were passed, and great heights 
and depths were seen amongst the hills, where even the 
oiephants became" nearly invisible.” “And diree large 
rivers had to be crossed, which occasioned the greatest 
fears in their passage. Two of them were equal to one 
another, but neither of them equalled the Nerbadda.” 

“After crossing those rivers, hills, and many depths,, 
the Rai of Tilang sent twenty-three powerful elephants. 
* for the royal service.” “For the space of twenty days tire: 
victorious army remained at tliat place, for the purpose 
of sending on the elephants, and they took a , muster of 
the men present and absent, until the whole number was. 
counted. And, according to the command of the king, 
they suspended swords from the standard poles, in order 
that the inhabitants of Ma’bar might be aware that the 
day of resurrection had arrived amongst them; and that 
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.all 1;he burnt’” Hindus would be despatched by the sword 
to their brothers in hell, so that lire, the improper object 
of their worship, might mete out proper punishment to 
.them.” 

“The sea-rescnibling army moved swiftly, like a hur- 
ricane, to Ghurganw.’^ Everywhere the accursed tree, 
that produced no religion, was found and torn up by the 
roots, and. the people who were destroyed were like trunks 
-carried along in the torrent of the Jihun, or like straw 
.tossed up and down in a whirlwind, and carried forward. 
When they readied the Tawi (Tapti), they saw a river 
like the sea. The army a'ossed it by a ford quicker than 
the hurricane they resembled, and afterwards employed 
itself in cutting down jungles and destroying gardens.'’ 

“On Thursday, the l.’lth of Ramazan, the royal 
■canopy cast its shadow on Dcogir, whidi under the aid 
of heaven had been protected by the angels, and there 
the ariby determined to make all preparations for extirpat- 
ing Billal Deo and other Deos (demons). The Rai 
Rayan, Ram Deo, who had heard safety to Satan pro- 
claimed by the dreadful Muhammadan tymbals, consider- 
ed himself safe under the protection secured to him; and, 
•true to his allegiance, forwarded with all his heart the 
preparations necessary for the equipment of the army sent 
•by the Court, so as to render it available for the extermina- 
tion of rebels and the destruction of the Bir and Dlmr 
Samundar.”’® The city was adorned in honour of the 
occasion, and food and clothes plentifully supplied to the 
Musulmans. 

literally “burnt” but also signifying con- 
sumed by trouble.] 

^'^Here spelt with an h in the first syllable. 

''’'[Dumra-samudra was the capital of the Bellala 
rajas, and Vira Narasinha urns the name of the prince 
who was overthrown in this invasion. See Wilson’s 
Mackenzie Collection, Ini., p, cxiii:; Buchanan’s Mysore, 
in., pp. 391, 474; Thomas, Prinsep’s Useful Tables, p. 267.] 
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Dalwi, a Hindu, wJdo had been sent on to hold the 
gates of access to the Bir and Bhur Sainundar, was direct- 
ed by the Rai Rayan to attend on the Musulman camp, 
and “he was anxious to see the conquest of the whole of 
Bhur Samundar by the fortunate devotees of the ICa’ba 
of religion.” 'lire Muhammadan army remained for three 
days, and on the 17th departed “from the Imanabad. 
Beogir to the Kharababad of Paras Beo Balvi,’'-' in five 
stages, in which three large rivers were crossed,” Sini, 
Godavari, and Binhur,’*" and other friglitful rivers; and 
“after five days arrived at Bandri, in tiro country (ikLaf) 
of Paras Deo Balvi, who was obedient to his exalted 
Majesty, and desired that, by the force of the arms of the 
victorious Muhammadan soldiers, Bir Dhul and Bir 
Pandya^^- might be reduced, together with the seas which 
encirde them, into one cup.”®- 

Here he stayed to make inquiries respecting, the coun- 
tries in advance, when he was informed that the two 
Rais of Ma'bar, the eldest named Bir Pandya, the youngest 
Sundar Pandya,““ who had up to that time contirrued on 

^"Dalwi is perhaps meant for an inhahiiant of Tuluva, 
the modern Canara. 

""No doubt the present Sina and Bhhna, but the posi- 
tion of the Godavari is transposed. 

^^[This should signify Bir (Vira) the Raja of Dwara- 
samudra, and Vira the Raja of Pandya; but there was 
evidently a confusion in the mind of the writer as to 
persons and places, as seen in this passage. In anotther 
place he says “the fort which is called Bir and Bhur 
Samundar.” Wassaf calls the Pandya raja "Tira Pahdi” 
and makes a pun on this name, calling him “tira-bakht,” 
showing that he did not know the real name.] 

^^There is great punning here about wells (bir) and' 
buckets (dalvi), which is impossible to render into English- 
so as to. make it comprehensible. 

^"See elsewhere. 
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friendly terms, had. advanced against each other with 
hostile intentions, and diat Billal Deo, the Rai of Dhur 
Samundar, on learning this fact, had marched for tlae 
purpose of sacking their two empty cities, and plunder- 
ing the merchants; but that, on hearing of the advance of 
the Muhammadan army, he had retunied to his own 
country. 

On Sunday, the 2Srd, after holding a council of his 
chief officers, he took a select body of cavalry with him, 
and pressed on against Billal Deo, and on the 5th of 
Shawwal reached the fort of Dhur Samund,^''' after a 
difficult marclr of twelve days over the hills and valleys, 
and tlirough tliorny forests. 

“The fire-worshipping” Rai, when he learnt that 
“his idol temple was likely to be converted into a 
mosque," despatched Kisu Mai to ascertain the strength 
and circumstances of the Musulmans, and he returned 
with such alarming accounts that the Rai next morning 
despached Balak Deo Naik to the royal canopy, to 
represent that “your slave Billal Deo is ready to swear 
allegiance to the mighty emperor, like Laddar Deo and 
Ram Deo, and whatever the Sulaiman of the titne may 
order, I am ready to obey. If you desire horses like 
demons, and elephants like afriis, and valuables like those 
of Deogir, they are all present. If you wish to destroy 
the four walls of this fort, they are, as they stand, no 
obstacle to your advance. The fort is the fort of the 
king; take it." The commander replied that he was sent 
with the object of converting him to Muhammadanism, 
or of making him a Zivimi, and subject to pay tax, or of 
slaying liim, if neitlier of these terms were assented to. 
When the Rai received this reply, he said he was ready to 
give up all he possessed, except his sacred thread. ' 

^'^The author spells it both “samundaf’ and 
“samund,” — here he makes it rhyme with kund and 
tund; in another place he puns upon "samundar” cts the 
name of a salamander. 
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On Friday, the 6 th of Shawwal, the Rai sent Balak 
Deo Naik, Narain Deo, and Jit Mai, with some other 
basithsj, to bow before the royal canopy, and they were 
accompanied by six elephants. Next day some horses 
followed. On Sunday, “Jiillal Deo, the sun-worshipper, 
seeing the splendour of the sword of Islam over his head, 
bowing down his head, descended from his fortress, and 
came before the shadow of the shadow of God; and, 
trembling and heartless, prostrated him.self on the earth, 
and rubbed the forehead of subjection on. the ground.” 
He dien returned to fetch his treasures, and was engaged 
all night in taking them out, and next day brought them 
before the royal canopy, and made them over to the 
king’s treasurer. 

The commander remained twelve days in that city, 
‘‘which is four month’s distance from Dehli,” and sent 
the captured elephants and horses to that capital. 

On Wednesday, the 18th of Shawwal, the Malik “beat 
his drums, and loaded his camels for his expedition to 
Ma’bar, and after live days arrived at the mountains 
which divide Ma’bar from Dhur Samundar. In this range 
there are two passes — one Sarmali, and the other Tabar. 
After traversing the passes, they arrived at night on the 
banks of the river Kanobari, and bivouacked on the sands. 
Thence they-departed for Birdhul, and committed mas- 
sacre and devastation all round it. The Rai Bir showed 
an intent of flying for security to his islands in the ocean, 
but as he was not able to attempt this, his attendants 
counselled him to fly by land. With a small amount of 
treasure and property, he deserted the city, and fled to 
Kandur, and even there he dare not remain, but again 
fled to the jungles. 

Thither the Malik pursued “the yellow-faced Bir,"®® 
and at Kandur was joined by some Musulmans who had 
been subjects of the Hindus, now no longer able to offer 
them protection. They were half Hindus, and not strict 

Rai is here frequently called Bir. 
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in their religious observances, but "as they could repeat 
the kaliniaj, the Malik of Islam spared their lives. 
Though they were worchly of death, yet, as they were 
Musulmans, they were pardoned/’ 

After returning to Birdhul, he again pursued the 
Raja to Kandur, and took one hundred and eight 
elephants, one of which was laden with jewels. The Rai 
again escaped him, and he ordered a general massacre at 
Kandur. It was then ascertained that he had fled to 
Jalkota, "an old city of the ancestors of Bir.” There 
the Malik closely pursued him, but he had again escaped 
to the jungles, which the Malik found himself unable to 
penetrate, and he therefore returned to Kandur, where 
he searched for more elephants. Here he heard that in 
Brahmastpuri there was a golden idol, round which many 
elephants were stabled. The Malik started on a night 
expedition against, this place, and in the morning seized 
ito less ihtm two hundred , and fifty elephants. He then 
determined on razing the beautiful temple lO’ the ground, 
— “You might say that it was the Paradise of Shaddad, 
which, after being lost, those hellites had found, and that 
it was the golden Lanka of Ram,” — “the roof was cover- 
ed with rubies and emeralds,” — ^“in short, it was the holy 
place of the Hindus, which the Malik dug up from its 
foundations with the greatest care,” “and the heads of 
the Brahmans and idolaters danced from their necks and 
fell to the ground at their feet,” and blood flowed in 
torrents, "The stone idols called Ling Mahadeo, which 
had been a long time established at that place, — quibus, 
mulieres infidelium pudenda sua afiricant,®” — these, up to 
this time, the kick, of the horse of Islam had not attempted 
to break.” The Musulmans destroyed all the lings, “and 

Allusive to a practice, which it is unnecessary to 
particularize more closely, which is said to be still much 
observed amongst the Khattris, and which Hindus in 
general repudiate, attributing it at the same time to the 
Saraogis. 
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Deo Narain fell down, and the otlier gods who had fixed 
their seats there raised their feet, and jumped so high, 
that at one leap they reached the fort of Lanka, and in 
diat affright the lings themselves would have fled had 
they had any legs to stand on.” Much gold and valuable 
jewels fell into the hands of the Musulmans, who return* 
ed to the royal canopy, after executing their holy project, 
on the 13th of Zi-1 ka"da, 710 h. (April, 1311 a.d.). They 
destroyed all the temples at Birdhul, and placed the 
plunder in die public ircjisury. 

Capture of Southern Mathra (Madura) 

After five days, the royal canopy moved from Birdhul on 
Thursday, the 17th of Zi-1 ka’da, and arrived at Kham, 
and five days afterwards drey arrived at the city Mathra 
(Madura), the dwelling-place of the brother of the Rai 
Sundar ]?andya. They found the city empty, for the 
Rai had fled with the Ranis, but had left two or three 
elephants in the temple of Jagnar (Jagganath).” The 
elephants were captured and the temple burnt. 

When the Malik came to take a muster of his captur- 
ed elephants they extended over a length of three para- 
sangs, and amounted to five hundred and twelve, besides 
five thousand horses, Arabian and Syrian, and five hundred 
mans of .jewels of every description — diamonds, pearls, 
emeralds, and rubies. 

Return to Dehli 

On Sunday, the 4th of Zi-1 hijja, 710 h. Malik Kafur, ac- 
companied by his array, returned towai'ds Dehli with all 
tiic plunder, and arrived in safety on Monday, the 4th pf 
Jumada-s Sani, 711 h. Sultan , ’Alau-d din held a public 
d nr bar in front of the Golden Palace, and all the nobles 
and chiefs stood on the right and on the left, according 
to their rank. Malik Naib Kafur Hazar-dinari, with the 
officers who had accompanied him, were presented to the 
Sultan, before whom the rich booty was exhibited. The 
Sultan was much gratified, loaded the warriors with 
honour, and the darbar was dissolved. 


7. 



RAOZATU-S SAFA 

OF 

MIRKHOND 

The full title of this work is Rauzatu-s Safa fi Siratu-l 
Ambia wau-l Muluk wau-l Khulafa, “The Garden of 
Purity, containing the History of Prophets, Kings, and 
Khalifs.” It was composed by Mirkhond, or more cor- 
rectly Mir Khawand, whose true name at length is 
Muhammad bin IChawand Shah bin Mahmud. He was 
born towards the close of the year 836 h., or the begin- 
ning of 837 — ^A.n., 1433. 

We gather some few particulars of him and of his 
family from the account of his patron, the minister, 'Ali 
Shir, and of his son, Khondamir. The father of Mirkhond 
was Saiyid Burhanu-din Khawand Shah, a native of 
Mawarau-n nahr, who traced his pedigree to Hasan, the 
son of ’Ali. When his father di^, Khawand Shah was 
young, and being compelled by circumstances to abandon 
his country, he fixed his residence in the town of Balkh, 
where he indulged himself in the study of literature and 
science, and after an intermediate residence at Hirat, 
returned to Balkh, and died there. 

Of Mirkhond himself very little is known. When he 
was only thirteen years of age he accompanied his father 
on a political embassy, which was not only entirely 
unsuccessful, but the negotiators were unfortunately 
pillaged by the Turks and deprived of every thing they 
took with them. On another occasion, he tells us, that 
he was on a hunting expedition, when, for leaving his 
post to join in mid-day prayer, he was reprimanded by 
«ome of the royal servants, and was so much alarmed at 
the reproaches and at the extortions to which he was 
■exposed in consequence, that he fell ill and remained in 
a bad state for seven days. “Frightful dreams troubled 
him during the night, and before his departure the 
humble author of this history took God to witness, and 
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vowed that on no account would he ever be induced to 
join another hunting expedition." 

These luckless adventures seenaed to have indisposed 
him towards an active and public life, and he devoted 
himself early to literature. His son tells us that 
Mirkhond having employed his early life in acquiring all 
that was attainable in Eastern science, in whidi he soon 
outstripped all his contemporaries, he applied himself 
witli equal assiduity and success to the study of history. 
‘‘Through tire seductions of a convivial disposition, how- 
ever, and too unrestrained an intercourse with the votaries 
of pleasure, ii never ocairrrd to him to engage in the 
labours of <<ni!p(i-,iiion, iiniil, by the goodness of Pro- 
dence and the influence of his better destiny, he found 
means to be introduced to the excellent ’Ali Shir, from 
whom he immediately experienced every mark of kind- 
ness and encouragement.” He assigned to Mirkhond 
apartments in the Khankah Akhlasia, a building erected 
by him ‘‘to serve as a retreat and asylum to men of merit 
distinguislied by their attainments,” and cheered him 
with intellectual converse when exhausted with the labours 
of composition. 

’Ali Shir himself, in the biographical article which 
he devotes to Mirkhond, vaunts in pompous terms the 
distinguished talents of the historian, and greatly ap- 
plauds himself for having by his counsels and urgent 
remonstrances overcome the modesty of this honourable 
man, and for having thus contributed to enrich Persian 
literature with production so remarkable as the Rauzatu-s 
Safa, 

A great portion of this work was composed on a bed 
of sickness, and the author has himself given an account 
of the painful circumstances under which he was compel- 
led to write, It is fortunate that writing was found 
rather to relieve than aggravate his disease. ‘T wrote all, 
chapter by chapter, lying on my right side; and because of 
the violent pains I felt in my loins, I was not able to 
write a single page sitting down. Clever physicians 
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assured me dial this occupation would relieve me o£ the 
malady, or at least prevent its becoming worse. If on any 
night I happened to neglect my usual labour, and wished 
to abandon myself to repose, I had troublesome dreams, 
woke up in affright, or an excessive heat came over me 
whiclr prevented my sleeping. If, on the contrary, I set 
myself to write as usual, I had a good sleep and agreeable 
dreams.” • 

For a whole twelvemonth before his death he gave 
himself up entirely to religious duties, while his malady 
increased upon him every day, and after a lingering illness 
he expired in the month Zi-1 ka’da, 903, corresponding 
with June, 1498 — aged sixty-six years.’^ 

There is no Oriental work that stands higher in 
public estimation than the Rmizatu-s Safa. The author 
has availed himself of no less than nineteen Arabic and 
twenty-two Persian, histories, besides others which he oc- 
<asionally quotes. His work forms the basis of many 
other <om[>ilations, and the greater portion of Haji 
Khalfa’s History may be considered to be founded upon 
it. It must be confessed, however, that the Rauzatu-s 
Safa is very unequal in its execution, some portions being 
composed in great detail, and others more compendiously. 
It is most copious in what concerns the kings of Persia, 

CONl’ENTS 

Introduction. — On tiie study of History in general, and' 
its advantages, especially to Rulers. 

Book I. — Gives an account of the Creation of the 
World, and of the Deluge; details the lives of the Pat- 
riarchs and Prophets; and contains the ancient History of 
Persia, to the conquest of that country by the Muham- 
madans A, I). 630;: the Life of Alexander, and several 
Grecian Philosophers 339 pages; 

Book II — Details the History of Muhammad and the 

^Quairemere has given some notices of Mirkhond and 
of his son Khondamir in the Journal des Savants. 
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tour iirst Khalifs, Abu Bakr, ’Umar, ’Usman and ’Ali, 
with a particular account of their conquests to a.d. 664. — 
568 pages. 

Book III Contains the lives of the twelve Imams. 

This section comprises also the History of the Utn- 
mayide and Abbaside Khalifs 232 pages. 

Book IV. — Includes Memoirs of the Dynasties of 
Talrirides, Sali'arides, Samanides, Buwaihides, Saljukides, 
Ghaznividcs, Ghoriaas, Atabaks, etc., who i-eigned over 
Persia, Transoxiana, ’Irak, etc., from about the year 800 
to 1263 A.n — ^pages 293. 

Book V.— Presents the History of the celebrated con- 
queror Changiz Khan, who was born A.n. 1154, and died 
at the age of 73; also Memohs of his descendants, who 
reigned over Iran and Turan till a.d. 1335. — ^pages 253. 

Book VI. — Exhibits the History of Timur; also of his 
sons and successors to the year 1426. — ^pages 408. 

Book Vll. — In this section are preserved the Memoirs 
of Sultan Husain Mirza Abu-1 Ghazi Bahadur, fourth in 
descent from Timur, who reigned with great repute over 
Khurasan for thirty-four years, and died a.d. 1505 — 
pages 166. 

Conclusion. — Contains a desa’iption of the city of 
.Hirat (then the capital of Khurasan), and of .several other 
places of that kingdom. — pages 75. 

Size Polio, 2 vols., containing respectively 939 and 

1195 pages, of 29 lines each. 

This accords with the Table of Contents given by the 
author himself, and copied by Stewart in his “Catalogue 
of Tippu Sultan’s Library,” but differs from the Latin 
Catalogue of the MSS. of Erpenius, at page 27 of the 
Appendix to Hottingeri Promptuarmm. 

A very full list of Contents will be found in the 
Vienna Jahrbucher, Nos. Ixix. and Ixx. Anzeige-Blatt, 
where the Rubrics of the entire work ate given. Baron 
Hammei'-Purgstall has also given a detailed account of its 
contents in Handschriften Hammer-Pufgstalls, Wien, 1840. 

M. Jourdian, in his elaborate article in the ninth 
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volume of Notices et Extraits des MSS. observes that 
additions were subsequently made to the seventh book by 
the author’s son, Khondamir, because the author died 
A.H. 903, and events are recorded in it of a.h. 91'1. He 
consequently is disposed to ascribe the whole book to 
another hand. Major Price concurs in this opinion,^ 
but Sir W. Ouseley® is of opinion that Mirkhond wrote 
at least the firet part of that book. His son Khondamir 
vA'bmv.S” ii.lt ntvcmlt 

book remained infoinplcie S'or ^‘’unL of niaicsials-. or, as 
has bocA saggc.sted. more pjobabiy ihruiigh the delicacy 
ot engaging in a naavih/fi. of the passing cvenn. of the 
reign of Alw-l Ghazs. I’his oinission he pledged li'nisclf 
at a furore period to supply, should, the if-qoi.sitc iisateriais 
be ptoturiil'le, and beaven bo propi!iou.< to ids hopes, ’liiis 
he accordingly did, and the seventh book Is coiuposed of 
extracts iakea Iron* the Habib.n-.', ‘ityar. and com.ains rbe 
biography of Mivkhond. The prelate leaves if, very 
doubtful wbefher aU) pottion of the .scveudi book was 
writ, ten by Mirkhond, for the names of both father and 
son occur in it in a very .strange combination. 

TJic Gonclnsion. or Geographical Appendix, is more 
rarely to be found titan the other portions, ,Tn this also 
(.here ate several intcrpolaiions by Khoodanur. Thc.»e i& 
an ctax-licut copy ol. it hi the Asiatic Society’s Libr,try. 

The entire text of Mirkhcuid's history nas published 
in h'thogiaphv ;'u, Bombay in the year 1818, .oni the iirst 
piAit of a Turkish Ltan.slation was issued .u; Coiisr.Uidnopic 
in 1.84/! 

We iuive no onliic nansiaciou of this rvork, Iwi at 
ditfcrciif finite., and in different briguage,-;, several pof- 
lions ot the History Iwve been n'ydc rtvaii-iljlc to the 
Eii.'opejr, nradet,'’ The early volume, j of the Modern 
Lntivcrsel Tlisiorn clenve tiie. history of Persia from ifie 

-''ReU'iXyptu i rjf Mah -jrA Hi., p. 6.HG. 

id, p. 397. 

‘Wide ".dm'tntt Una:crsnl Histoiyf- iv., pp. 248, ?S8. 
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Rauzatu-s Safa, — a portion of the work which has been 
attributed by some to Dr. Hunt, by others to George 
Psalmanazar.® It is alluded to in the Dictionrmre 
Historique of Moreri, under the name of Tarik Mirkon. 

Major Price has used the Rauzatu-s Safa more copious- 
ly than any other work in his Retrospect of Mahommedan 
History, and in his History of Arabia. The substance of 
a great portion of the history has been presented by Pedro 
Texeira, a learned Portuguese, in his Relacion de los 
Reyes de Persia, and more accurately in a French work, 
entitled Les Etats, Empires, ei Principautes du Monde, 
Paris, 1662. A translation was published at Paris sub- 
sequently by Cotoiendi, in 1681, which is characterized in 
the Biographic Universelle as “assez mauvaise.” It was 
translated into Italian by Alfonso Lasor, and into English 
by Captain J. Stevens, in 1716. 

The following is a list of the publications drawn 
from this history; 

Historia priorum regura Persarum, post firmatum in 
regno Islamismuin Pers. et Lat. cum notis geographicis et 
litterariis. Auct. M. Jenisch. Viennse, 1782. 

Memoires sur diverses antiquites de la Perse, et sur 
les medaillcs des rois de la dynastie des Sassanides, suivis 
dc I’histoire de cette dynastic, trad, du persan de 
Mirchond. Silvestre dc Sacy. Paris, 1793. 

Historia Samanidarura, Pers. et Lat. F. Wilken. 
Gottingen, 1808. 

Notice de Phistoire universelle de Mirchond, suivie 
de Phistoire de la dynastie des Ismaeliens de Perse extrait 
du meme ouvrage, en persan et en francais, par M. A. 
Jourdain, Paris, 1812. 

®Dr. Hunt’s portion xuould seem to be the Arabic 
rather than the Persian. Both do considerable credit to 
the work, and shame many more modern competitors. 
In the Arab portion Khondamir is more quoted than 
Mirkhond. and perhaps at secondhand from D’Herbelot. 
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Mircliosodi histoi'ia Taheridarum, Pers, et Lat. E. 
Mirtscher lich. Gouingep, 1814; Berlin, 1819. 

Mirdiondi liistoria Ghuridarum, regix, Persia;, 
Indi^que atque Carachitajorum imperatorum Xatarias, 
Pers. et Lat., ed, et annotavit Dr. E. Mitscherlich. 
p-rankfort, 1818. 

The Peshdadians and Early Kings of Persia, with 
the Introduction. David Shea. London, 1832. 

liistoria Ghasnavidarum, Pers. et Lat., annota* 
tionibus historicis illustravil. P’. Wilken. Berlin, 18.32. 

Geschichtc der Sultanc aus deni Gc.schlechte Bujch, 
Pers. nnd Deutsch. F. Wilken. Berlin, 1835. 

Erlauterung und Erganzung einigcr .Stellcn der von 
Mirchond verfassten Geschichte des Stammes Buweih 
durch Franz von Erdmann. Kasan, 1836. 

Historia Seldschukidarum, Persice. Dr. J, A. Vullers. 
Giessen, 183.7. 

Historia Seldschukidarum, translated into German. 
Vullers. Giessen, 1838. 

Vie de Djenghiz Khan, Texie Persan. M. Am. 
Jaubert. Paris, 1841. 

Histoire des Sultans de Kharezni, Texte. Defremery. 
Paris, 1842- 

Histoire des Samanides, Texte et Traduction. 
Defremery. Paris, 1845. 

Plistory of the Atabeks of Syria and Persia from 
Mirkhond. H. Morley. London, 1850. 

Histoire des Soultans Ghourides, Texte et Trad. 
Defremery. Paris, 1843. (Journal Asiatique.) 

Sur le Kiptchak et les Chirwanchahs. Journal Asia- 
tique, iv. serie, tome xvii. 

Besides these, some extraci.s will be found in the 
Notices et Extraits j vol, vii., 1799, by Langles; in Wilken’ s 
Auctafium ad ChrestornaLhiam, Leipsic, 1805; in the Ap- 
pendix to Stewart’s “Catalogue;” in Extrails des MSS^j 
in Sur les Origi)ies Russes, by Flammer-Purgstall, St. 
Petersburg, 1825; in Dorn’s History of the Afghans, 
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London, 1829; and in the Mem. de I’Acad. Imp. de St. 
Fetersboufg, tome iii., by M. Charmoy.*' 

The names of the ' numerous authors used by 
Mirkhond in the compilation of his history, are not given 
by him, but two are named in the Habibu-s Siyar and 
Firishta. One of them is the famous Abu Rihan al 
Biruni. Briggs (Firishta, i., 113) has strangely perverted 
the name, transcribing it as Anvury Khan, but the 
Persian original, lithographed at Bombay, gives it 
correctly. 

There are several manuscripts of the Rauzatit-s Safa 
in India and in Europe, but few are perfect. M. Joiu’- 
4ain, in his article in tonic ix, of Notices et jExlraits- des 
MSS., quotes no less than eight different copies; and the 
prefaces to the several translations noticed above give an 
■account of several valuable MSS. which contain portions 
of the Rauzatu-s Safa in the different Libraries of Europe. 
The one lithographed at Bombay in 1848, in two folio 
volumes, is the most perfect copy known to me. It 
•contains the Seventh Book and the Conclusion. The 
execution of so laborious and expensive an undertaking, 
reflects great credit on the Indian Press of Bombay, but 
it is to be regretted that the work was not critically edited, 
with notices of the vai-iants. 

^Compm'c Silveslre de Sacy. mem. sur div. Antiq., etc.; 
Wilken, Instit. ad fund. ling. Pers.; Chrestomath. Notices 
■et Extr. des MSS., tom. v., pp. 192 — 229, ix., pp. 117 — 274; 
Price, Retrosp. of Mahom. History, voL iv., p. 656; Journ. 
4. Savants, 1837, pp. 719—729, 1843, pp. 170—185 and 
385^03, 1845, p. 383, 1837, pp. 162—180; Wien Jahr- 
bucher. No. Ixxvi. p. 227; Nouv. J. As., Tom. xi., pp. 
179 — 182; /. Asiatique, ith series, tom. iii. pp. 258 — 291; 
Fundgruben d. Or. vol. iii., p. 330, vi., 269; As. Journal, 
ml. xxvi., pp. 228—237; Casiri, Bibl. Arab. Hist., vol. ii., 
p. 68; Gesch. d. Gold. Horde, p. xxiv.; Haji Khalfa, tom. 
iii., 501, vi., 548. 
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EXTRACTS 

Death of Mahmud 

Sultan Mahmud was ill for two years* Opinions difiEer as 
to his disease: some say it was consumption, others a 
disease of the rectum, and others dysentery. During the 
time of his illness he used to ride and walk about as he 
did when in health, although the physicians forbad his 
doing so. 

It is said that two days before his death he ordered 
all the bags of gold and silver coins which were in his 
treasury, and all tlie jewels, and all the valuables which 
he had collected during the days of his sovereignty, to be 
brought into his presence. They were accordingly all 
laid out in the court-yard of his palace, which, in the 
eyes of the spectators, appeared like a garden full of 
flowers of red, yellow, violet, and other colours. He look- 
ed at them with sorrow, and wept very bitterly. After 
shedding many tears, he ordered them to be taken back 
to the treasury, and he did not give a farthing to any 
deserving man, notwithstanding he knew that in a day or 
two he must depart from this world. When the compiler 
of this book read this account in history, he was much 
disgusted with this victorious king, and has never since 
been able to listen to any excuse for him. It is for the 
same reason that he has occasionally made mention of this 
glorious king in the course of his narrative simply by the 
name of Mahmud. When the king had seen the valuable 
contents of his treasury, he sat in a litter and went out to 
the held. There he reviewed all his personal slaves, his 
cattle, Arab horses, camels, etc., and after ca.sting his eye 
upon them, and crying with great sorrorv and regret, he 
returned to his palace. 

Abu-1 Hasan ’Ali Maimandi says that one day Sultan 
Mahmrrd, having asked Abu Tahir Samani what quantity 
of precious stones the Samanian kings had collected in 
their treasury, he was told, in reply, that Amir Kazi Nuh 
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bin Mansur possessed seven rath'’ in weight. On this 
he placed his face on the earth, and said, “Thanks be to 
God, who hath bestowed on me more than a hundred 

rails.” 

Abu Bakr ’Ali, son of Hasan, clerk of Muhammad 
bin Mahmud bin Subuktigin, relates that Sultan Mahmud 
departed from this perishable world to the eternal abode 
on Thursday, the 23rd of Rabi’u-1 akhir, a.h. 421, in. the 
sixty-third year of his age. Even during his illness he 
sat upon the throne and gave audience to the people. His 
remains were buried in die palace of Eiroza, at Ghaznin, 
in a dark night, when rain was falling. He was very 
bigoted in religion. Many authors have dedicated their 
works ,to him. He undertook repeated expeditions 
against India, a brief account of which we have given in 
these pages. It was a great blemish on hi.s character that 
he was exceedingly covetous in seizing the riches of 
wealthy people. On one occasion it was reported to him 
that a person in Naishapur was possessed of immense 
riches, so he called the man to Ghaznin, and told him, 
that he had learnt that he was an inlidel Karmatian. 
The man replied he was not, but that the Almighty had 
bestowed much wealth of this world upon him, and he 
would rather that the king should take it all from him 
than stain his character by that name. The Sultan took 
his property, and ordered a royal certificate to be given 
of his orthodoxy. 

It is said that one day, as Sultan Mahmud was sit- 
ting in his palace, his eye suddenly fell on a reckless 
fellow, who had a pair of fowls in his hand. Seeing that 
the Sultan was looking at him, he made a signal. The 
Sultan disregarded it, but asked himself what he could 
mean by it. The next time Mahmud looked at him he 
made the same signal again, and the king again over- 
looked it; but on the third signal he called him into his 
presence, and asked him who he was, and what he was 

’A pound Troy. 
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4oiiig widi the pair ol; fowls. The man answered, “I am 
a gamester; to-day I gambled in my own and the Sultan’s 
name, and have won two pairs of fowls, so I have brought 
one pair for His Majesty.” The Sultan ordered the 
fowls to be received from him. The next day the man 
came agaiir, and brought another pair. The Sultan asked 
himsfclf what the fellow could mean by such partnership. 
The third day the man came in the same manner; but 
on the fourth he came empty-handed, and stood looking 
very sorrowful under the king’s window, The Sultan, 
having looked at him, knew that some misfortune had 
befallen his partner, because the signs of distress were 
visible in his face. He called him, and asked him the 
reason of his grief. The man replied, “1 played to-day 
in partnership with the king and have lost one thousand 
dirams” The Sultan smiled, and ordered five hundred ' 
dirams to be given to him, but added, “Do not make me 
your partner in future unless I. am present.” Many 
stories and anecdotes are told of tliis king, but they are 
not wordi relating in an historical work. 

Deposition of Mas’ud 

Sultan Mas’ud having reached Ghazni in a state of great 
distraction and embarrassment, imprisoned certain of the 
chief officers of the State, and put some of them to death, 
under the suspicion of their having misconducted them- 
selves in the war with the Saljukis. He tlten despatched 
towards Baikh his son, named Maudud, at the head of 
a detadiment of his army, accompanied by Wazir Abu 
Nasr Ahmad, son of Muhammad, son of ’Abdu-s Samad, 
while he himself, attended by his brother Muhammad 
Makhiil/ and the .sons of the latter, named Ahmad 
’Abdu-r Rahman and ’Abdu-r Rahim, as well as by all 
his relatives, proceeded to Hindustan with a view to pass 

‘^Makhul means “deprived of his eyesight” for he 
had been blinded by order of Mas'ud. — The only mean- 
ing which Richardson gives to this word is ^‘Anointed 
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the cold season there. In the spring he assembled a very 
large arany, and marched towards Khurasan for the pur- 
pose' of expelling the Saljukis, After Sultan Mas’ud had 
crossed the Indus, the royal treasure, which was in the. 
rear on the other side of the river, was plundered by 
Noshtigin and the household troops of the Sultan, who 
afterwards wailed upon Muhammad Makhul, and 
saluted him as their sovereign. 

On his refusing to comply with their request to- 
ascend the throne, they .said that they had rebelled with 
a view to the advancement of his interests, and they 
threatened at the same time, that in the event of his non- 
compliance, tliey would put him to death, and enter into 
an understanding with some other citief. Muhammad 
Makhul was thus compelled to agree to their demands, 
and crossing the river with him, they fought a battle- 
against Mas’ud. The army of Mas’ud, which was very 
small, was defeated, and he was compelled to take shelter 
in a neighbouring sarai. He was at length taken 
prisoner, and brought into tlie presence of his brother, 
who assured him that he had no intention to take his 
life, and desired him to name any place which he might 
select to reside in with his family. 

Mas’ud chose the Fort of Kiri,” to which place 
Muhammad sent him and all his family, and set a guard' 
over them. 

It is said that when Mas’ud was about to set out for 
that fort, he begged of Muhammad a certain sum to meet 
his expensfes. 'The parsimonious^” Muhammad sent himi 
only 500 dirams, on the receipt of which Mas'ud wept,, 
and exclaimed, “Yesterday I could command three’ 
thousand loads of treasure, but to-day I have not a single! 

xoiih collyrium.” [Both meanings are right, for the 
mikhal, or bodkin used to apply collyrium-, is the instru- 
ment employed in destroying the vision.] 

“See note, vol. ii., p. 273 {Original Ed.) 

^^Wilken translates “mera ex negUgenth.” 
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diram which I can call ray own.” Upon this, the bearer 
of the 600 dirams gave to Mas’ud 1,000 dinars out of his 
own private resources. This liberal act led to the pros- 
perity of the donor, who met with his reward in the reign 
of Maudud, son of Mas’ud. 

As Muhammad had been deprived of tire blessing of 
sight, he left the administration of the country to his son 
Ahmad, and reserved for himself merely the name of 
king.^^ Alimad, whose mind was somewhat deranged, in 
concert with the son of Yusuf Subuktigin, and with the 
son of ’Ali Kheshawand, werrt to the fort of Kiri, and, 
witliout the consent of Muhammad, put Mas’ud to death, 
which circumstance afflicted Muhammad very much. 
Sonic say that Ahmad instigated his father to procure tha 
deatlr of Mas’ud. 

Mas’ud reigned nine years and eleven months. He 
was brave, affable, generous, and fond of dre company of 
the learned, whom he placed under manifold obligations 
to him; on which account many authors dedicated their 
works to him. He was very profuse in his drarity. A 
story is told of him that on one occasion, during the 
Ramazan fast, he directed that a million dirams should be 
distributed among the deserving. During his reign so 
many colleges, mosques, and other religious edifices were 
built in various parts of his dominions, that it is impos- 
sible to enumerate them. After Mas’ud was killed, 
Muhammad Makhul wrote to Maudud, son of Mas’ud, 
naming the persons who had slain Mas’ud, in retalia- 
tion for blood spilt by him, and declaring daat he himself 
had taken no part in the murder. Maudud answered to 
the effect that he hoped God would give the king’s mad 
son sense to live better in future, for he had engaged in 
great matters, and had shed royal blood. The king, too, 

^^Wilken translates “neque regies dignitatis nomen 
retinuit/’ He reads pesh instead of besh, which latter 
reading is shown to be correct by the word ziydda, in his 
MS. marked D. 
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had called him Cliief of Princes and Kings; but vengeance 
would soon fall upon him. After the murder of Mas'ud 
the country went to decay, and neither soldiers nor 
people had any confidence in Muhammad or his sons. 
All the property and possessions of the people of Peshawar, 
which is a wide and extensive province, went to ruin. 
In that country slaves were then sold at one diram each, 
and one man of wine realized the same price, and there 
were more purchasers for the wine than for the slaves. 

CHAPTER XXH 
Victory of Maudud 

When the news of the murder of Mas’ud reached his son 
Maudud, he set out from the vicinity of Balkh towards 
Ghazni. Muhammad also' came to the confines of Ghazni 
from the neighbourhood of tire Indus. There they met 
in battle, and Maudud gained the victory. Muhammad 
himself, with his two sons, Noshtigin Balkhi who had 
been the prime mover in die conspiracy, and the son of 
’Ali Kh’eshawaud, sdl fell into the hands of Maudud, and 
all were put to death: no one found mercy except 
’Abdu-r Rahim, son of Muhanunad. The reason why he 
was spared was this; When Mas’ud was kept a prisoner, 
his nephews, ’Abdu-r Rahman and ’Abdu-r Rahim, went 
to see him. The former snatched the cap from the head 
of Mas’ud, but ’Abdu-r Rahim took it from the hands of 
his brother and replaced it on the head of his unde, at 
the same time reproving and condemning his brother’s 
conduct. This graceful act saved him from death, while 
’Abdu-r Rahman threw himself with the others into the 
abyss of destruction. 



KHULASATU'L AKHBAR 

OF 

KHONDAMIR 

Tfiis work may be considered an abridgment of the 
Rauzatu-s Safa. It was written by Mirkhond's son, Khon- 
damir, whose full name is Ghiyasu-d din Muhammad bin 
Humamu-d din.^ 

Khondamir was born at Hirat, about the year 880 
H. (a.d. 1475), for he states in the Preface to the Habibu-s 
Siyar, that when he commenced it in the year 927 H., he 
had advanced through seven or eight stages beyond the 
fortieth year of his life. 

From his early youth he showed a prediletaioii I'ot 
history, and pursued with indefatigable ardour books 
which treated of that science; and guided by the example 
and advice of hiS illustrious father, he prepared himself 
for the composition of some work by which he might 
attain equal celebrity. In this purpose he was assisted by 
the learned minister ’Ali Shir,® who, having collected a 
valuable library of the most esteemed works, placed our 
author in charge of it. According to Haji Khalfa, it was 
about the year 900 h.,® that Khondamir completed the 
Khulasatu-l Akhbar, and at the close of it he gratefully 
acknowledges that, had it not been for ’Ali. Shir’s con- 
siderate kindness in placing him in charge of the library, 

^7 am not aware that Mirkhond was ever called by 
the name of Humamu-d din during his lifetime. It might 
have been an honorific title given after his death. It is 
perhaps the use of this name which has made some authors 
suppose that Khondamir teas not a son, but a nepheiu 
of Mirkhond. 

^See note published elsewhere. 

^But the author himself quotes A.H. 904, a.d. 1498, in 
his Preface, as the time when ’Ali Shir’s Library was 
placed at his disposal. 
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he could not have completed in six years a tenth part o£ 
what he had .concluded in as many months, and to that 
excellent minister he gratefully dedicated his work. 

Khandamir was occasionally employed in a public 
capacity. In the year 909 ii., when Sultan Badi’u-z Zaman 
resolved on repelling the Uzbeks, who were preparing to 
make an attack upon Khurasan, under the command of 
Muhammad Shaibani Khan, he despatched an embassy 
to Khusru Shah, the chief of Kunduz, in order to invite 
him to join the common cause, and to second the prepara- 
tions which were making for the destruction of this for- 
midable enemy. Our author joined this embassy, and 
w'as deputed by the head of the mission to convey certain 
important intelligence to the Sultan. 

Under the reign of this Sultan, the last of the des- 
cendents of Timur who sat on the throne of Persia, we 
find Khondamir appointed to the office of sadr, or Judge 
of the Ecclesiastical Court, a post which had been held 
by his uncle Nizamu-d diu Sultan Ahmad; and shortly 
after he was commissioned by the Sultan to proceed to 
Kandahar, to induce its ruler to join the general league; 
but the death of one of the Sultan's daughters at that > 
time put a stop to his journey. Khurasan was soon 
invaded by the Uzbeks, and in the year 913 (1507-S), the 
capital itself, not being able to make any effectual resist- 
ance, offered terms of submission. Khondamir drew up 
the conditions, and his nephew was commissioned to 
negotiate the surrender. 

Under the rule of the Uzbeks, our author had to 
submit to great indignities, and he was not sorry to see 
it overthrown by the victorious arms of Shah Isma’il in 
916 H. (1510 A.D.). During the troubles of this period he 
went to reside at Basht, a village in Georgia, and thera 
devoted his leisure to literary pursuits. .While in this 
retreat, he seems to have composed the Ma-asiru-l Muluk, 
the Akhbaru-l Akhyar, the Dasturu-l Wuzra, the Mako~ 
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nmu-l Akhlak and the Muntahhab Tarihh-i WassafA 
He is found again as a negotiator in 922 (1616 a.d.). 

After the death of this monarch, a.h. 932 (1526-6), 
Khondamu' seems to have found little inducement to 
reside in Persia, for in the year 935 h. (1528-9 A.n.), he was 
introduced to the Emperor Babar at Agra, and that 
monarch and our author concur in mentioning the very 
day of tlic intemety, At the conclusion of the lirst volume 
of the Habihu-s Siyar he tells us, “Ijnder the unavoid- 
able law of destiny, the writer was compelled in the 
middle of Shawwal, 933 h., to leave Hirat, his dear home 
(may it ever be protected from danger I), and bend his 
steps towards Kandahar. On the 10th of Jurnada-s sani, 

934 H., he undertook a hazardous journey to Plindustan, 
which, in consequence of die great distance, the heat of 
the weather, the setting in of the rainy season, and the 
broad rapid rivers which intervened, it took him seven 
months to complete. On Saturday the 4th of Muharram, 

935 H,, he reached the metropolis of Agra, and on that 
d.ay had the good fortune to strengthen his weak eyes with 
the antimonial dust of the high threshold of the Emperor, 
the mention of whose name in so humble a page as this 
would not be in conformity with the principles of respect. 
He was allowed, without delay, to kiss the celestial throne, 
which circumstance exalted him so much, that it placed 

’^These works are mentioned as the author’s in the 
Preface to the “Habiba-s Siyar.” The “Akhbaru-l Ahhyar”-. 
which is also the name of a work on the Saints by ’Abdu-l 
Hakk Dehlivi, is in the copy consulted by M. Quatremere, 
and in one 7 obtained from Haidarabad, but omitted 
from three other copies which I have examined, and in 
which the Iasi two works mentioned in the text are added. 

1 have seen also another work ascribed to Khondamir, 
called the Gharaibu-l Asrar. These, together with the 
Jawahiru-l Akhbar and the Habibu-s Siyar, are a sufficient 
evidence of our authors industry, as well as of the versati- 
lity of his talents. 
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the very loot of his dignity over the heads of llie Great 
and Little Bears in the Heavens.” 

He accompanied the Emperor on his expedition to 
Bengal, and upon his death attached himself to Humayun, 
in whose name he wrote the Kanun^i Hmiayuni, -which 
is tpioted by Abu-1 Fazl in the Akbar-nama. tie accom- 
panied that monarch to Guzerat, and died in his camp in 
the year 941 H, (1554-5), aged sixty-one or sixty- two years. 
Ai his own desire, his body was conveyed to Dehli, and 
he was buried by the side of Nizamu-d din Aiilya and 
Amir Khusru,'’ For the saint and the poet he enter- 
tained a high veneration, and of both he speaks in most 
eulogistic terms in the Habibu-s Siyar. 

riie Khulasatu-l Akhbar is a most able compendium 
of Asiatic history, brought down to a.i-i. 875 (a.d. 1471), 
but events arc recorded in it as late as A.n. 1528. it i.s 
held in higli repute both in Asia and Europe, A portion 
of the first book has been translated in the first volume 
of the Asiatic Miscellany, and the history of the Saljukians 
has been given in original, with a French translation, by 
M. Dumoret, in Nouv. J. As. xiii. pp. 240-256. Major 
Price is largely indebted to it in his Retrospect of Mahom- 
medan History and his History of Arabia, and 
D’l-Icrbelot’s'* obligations to it are still greater. 

M. Charmoy has published the text, with a transla- 
tion, of Timur’s expedition against Tuktamish Khan, of 
Kipchak, in the Mem. de I’Acad. Imp. de Si. Pelersbourg, 
<6mc serie, tome iii. 

The chapters relating to the Ghaznivides, the Gho- 
rians, and the kings of Dehli, are contained in the eighth 
Book, and the Indian occurrences are narrated down to 
A.H. 717 (a.». 1317). But we derive no information from 
his short abstract, he himself refeiring for fuller accounts 

•'See Journal des Savants, 1843, pp. 386-393. 

'^This author commits the error of attribuiing (he 
work to Mirkhond, in which he has been blindly followed 
by several others. 
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to the Tabakat-i Nasiri, the Tarikh-i Wassaf, and the 
Rmzalu-s Safa. 

The Khulasatu-l Akhhar comprises an introduction, 
ten boohs, and a conclusion. Size, large 8vo., 734 pages 
of 19 lines each. 

CONTENTS 

Introduction— Give& an account of the Creation of 
the world, the Deluge, Jinns, Iblis, etc, pages 6 — 13. 

Book I — ^The History of the Patriarchs aitd Prophets, 
pp. 13—116. 

Book II. — Of Philosophers and illustrious personages, 
pp. 117—123. 

Book III — Of the ancient kings of Iran and adja- 
cent countries, pp. 123 — 212. 

Book IV. — Of Muhanamad and his conquests, pp. 
212— 28S. 

Book V — Of the twelve Imams and the descendants 
of ’All, pp. 285 — 346. 

Book VI. — Of the Ummayide Khalifs, pp. 347 — 399. 

Book VII. — Of the ’Abbasidc Khalils, pp. 399' — 460. 

Book VIII. — Of tlie kings who were contemporary 
with the ’Abbasides, and of a few subsequent to them, 
pp. 460—679. 

Book IX — Of the posterity of Japhet, the life of 
Changiz Khan and his successors, pp, 579 — 624, 

Book X — The history of Timur, and of his descen- 
dants who resigned in Khurasan to a.d. 1471, pp. 614—680. 

Conclusion. — ^Description of Hirat — Memoirs of its 
celebrated inhabitants, pp. 680—743. 

[Morley has given a more detailed .statement of 
the contents in his Catalogue of the MSS. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.] 

In Europe there are several good copies of this work, 
of which the best known are those of St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, the British Museum, and Sir W. Ouseley.’’ The 


'^Von Hammer-Purgstail, in noticing these in the 
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work is common, in India. In the Asiatic Society’s 
Library there is an excellent manuscript, but by far the 
most beautiful copy I have seen is in the possession of 
Muhammad Raziu-d din, chief Judge of Allahabad, 
though a little defective at the end. 

EXTRACr 

Regarding the slaves of ike Ghorian Kings, who attained 
regal dignity 

Sultan Shahabu-d-din took considerable delight in purchas- 
ing Turkish slaves and educating them. He bestowed the 
government of the territories of Kirman and Turan, 
dependencies of Sind, upon one of these slaves, named 
Taju-d din Yalduz, who, upon the death of Sultan 
Shahabu-d din, ascended the throne of Ghazni. He 
reigned a short time, but in a war with Sultan Shanlsu-d 
din Altamsh, King of Dehli, he was taken ■ prisoner and 
put to death. 

Kutbu-d din Ibak was likewise one of the slaves of 
Shahabu-d din. He was distinguished for his great 
courage and liberality. Having had tltc reins of the 
government of Dehli enirdsted to him by the Sultan, he 
prosecuted many religious wars in India, the particulars 
of some of which are recorded in the Taju-l Ma-asir.^ 
Kutbu-d din Ibak ruled twenty years, during fourteen 
years of which period he held himself independent of the 
Sultan, and had the Khutba read in his own name. 

Upon his death, his son Aram Shah ascended the 
.drrone, but owing to his want of ability, he was deposed 
after a few days, and was succeeded by Sultan Shamsu-d 
din Ibak (Altamsh). 

Malik® Nasiru-d din Kubaj (Kubacha), after the 

Gesch. d. Gold. Horde in Russland, p. xxiv, has failed to 
observe his usual accuracy. 

'‘[See vol. a., p. 204. Original Ed.] 

“[He is here by mistake styled “Sultan” but after- 
wards correctly "Malik.”} 
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death of his master Sultan Shahabu-d din, took posses- 
sion of Uch, Multan, and several towns in Sind. When 
Changiz Khan committed gr-eat depredations and mass- 
acres in Persia, the people of Khurasan sought refuge in 
great numbers in the territories of Nasiru-d din, under 
whose protection they were treated with great muniliccnce 
and consideration, Malik Nasiru-d din, in the latter 
years of his reign, assumed a hostile attitude towards 
Sultan Shamsu-d din Altamsh, The latter marched an 
array towards Uch and Multan, and Nasiru-d din being 
defeated, fled to the fort of Bakar. On receiving intel- 
ligence of the intended attempt on that fort by the xuazk 
of Shamsu-d din, named Nizamu-l Mulk Muhammad,, son 
of Abu Sa’id, he tried to get away in a boat, and thus 
escape from ihat whirlpool of danger to the shore of 
safety; but in the river he sank into the ocean of 
mortality. 

* Some say Sultan Shamsu-d din was one of the slaves 
of Sultan Shahabu-d din; others again say he was one of 
Kutbu-d din Ibak’s slaves. However this may be, it is 
certain that after the death of Kutbu-d din Ibak, the 
kingdom devolved upon Shamsu-d din, who administered 
even-handed justice for twenty-six years, conquered a 
great number of forts and territories in India, and died 
in 633 A.H. (11235-6). The Jami’u-l Hikayat, which was 
dedicated to Wazir Nizamu-l Mulk Muhammad, son of 
Abu Sa’id, was composed during the reign of this king. 

Sultan Ruknu-d din Firoz Shah, son of Shamsu-d din 
Altamsh, hscended the throne, and was exceedingly liberal 
in his largesses and donations, but in consequence of his 
inordinate addiction to wine, he altogether clisgnsted and 
alienated the nobles and ministers of the State. They at 
length seized him and put him in prison. He reigned 
only seven months. 
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This biographical account of famous Asiatic ministers is 
by the same author, Khonclamir, and may fairly claim a 
place among the General Histories. There is a later and 
shorter work on the same subject, lay Sadru-cl din Muham- 
mad, son of Zabardast Khan, written in India, in Muham- 
mad Shah’s reign, un'der the name of Irsliadu-l Wuzra. 
The latter contains notices of wazirs of India, which are 
not included in the former, but it is very brief. Botli 
works are to be found in the Farahbakhsh Library at 
Lucknow.^ The Dasturu-l Wuzra is not an uncommon 
work in India. The copy used is a 4to. volume, contain- 
ing 234 pages of 19 lines each. 

EXTRACrS 

There were ten zuazirs of note during the reigns of the 
Ghaznivides. 

Abu-l ’Abbas Fazl bin Ahmad Isfaraini^ 

In the beginning of his career he was secretary to Faik, 
one of the nobles of the Samani court, and when the 
fortunes of that noble declined, he attached himself to 
Amir Nasiru-d din Subuktigin, Upon the death of that 
king, his son Mahmud greatly favoured Abu-1 ’Abbas 
Fazl, and appointed him to the post of wazir. It is 
related in the Jami’u-t Tatuarikh, that Abu-1 Fazl was 
ijeither a man of learning, nor of good manners, and that 
he was ignorant of the Arabic language; but his political 
and administrative abilities were marvellous. God had 
given him -a son called Hajjaj, who was blessed with 
such an excellent disposition, and endowed with such 

^See Rampoldii i. 365, vii. 483, ix. 42.3. Gemaldesaal, 
Pref. xi. XV. 

‘‘This is related without any new particulars in the 
Jami’u-l Hikayal, i. 14, 37. 
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-extraordinary mental faculties, that he surpassed all his 
contemporaries. He composed most excellent Arabic 
verses, and was a perfect master of the traditionary sayings 
of the Prophet; and many writers on the traditions have 
■quoted him as an authority. 

When Abu-1 'Abbas had been minister for ten years, 
the star of his destiny fell from the iirmament of pros- 
perity into the pit of adversity. Some historians have 
thus related the cause of his dismissal: 

Sultan Mahmud had an intense love for slaves (possess- 
ing faces as fair as that of the planet Jupiter). Fazl bin 
Ahmad followed his example, which accords with the 
saying, that “men follow the opinion of their master’.” 
Fazl, on hearing the reputation of the beauty of a boy iti 
Turkistan, deputed a conlidential person to purchase that 
boy (whose countenance was beautiful as that of the 
planet Venus), and bring him to Ghazni, according to the 
mode of conveyance usually adopted for females. When 
an informer represented to the king these circumstances, 
his most august Majesty demanded that slave (who was 
as white as silver) from the minister (whose glory and 
dignity were raised as high as the planet Mercury). The 
minister made evasive replies, and pertinaciously refused 
to part with the slave, notwithstanding His Majesty’s 
absolute power. The king one night visited the minister 
at his house, where the minister entertained him with 
the respect and hospitality due to the dignity of a sove- 
reign. When the slave (who looked as beautiful as a 
virgin of paradise) came into the presence of the king, 
high words passed between him and his minister, and so 
greatly was the king’s anger kindled, that he issued orders 
to seize the minister and plunder his house. Soon after 
this the king departed for Hindustan, and certain evil- 
disposed amirs tortured the minister so severely widi the 
rack that he lost his life. “No man can secure him. self 
from the frowns of fortune, nor can any one look upon 
fortune as permanent,” 
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4.hmad bin Hasan AiaimandP 

He was a loster-brother and a fellow-student of Sultan 
Mahmud. His father Hasan Maimandi, during the life- 
time of Amir Nasiru-d din Subuktigin, was employed in 
collecting the revenue at the town of Bust;- but Amir 
Nasiru-d din was led by the secret machinations of his 
enemies to entertain an unfavourable opinion of him. 
Hasan, however, did not live long. It is stated by some 
that he was one of the ministers of Sultan Mahmud. Thi.s 
statement is altogether incorrect and unfounded, as it is 
not maintained by any great historian, 

Ahmad bin Hasan, in consequence of his beautiful 
handwriting, excellent qualities, proliciency in eloquence 
and great wisdom, became the most conspicuous man of 
his time, and was regarded with affection by several emi- 
nent persons. The king, taking him into favour, appoint- 
ed him secretary, and continued to promote him, time 
after time, to higher dignities, till at last, in addition to 
his former offices, he was nominated the chief legal autho- 
rity of the State, as well as invested with the superintend- 
ence of the concerns of the army. A short time after, ho 
was further entrusted with the additional duty of con- 
ducting the affairs of Khurasan. All these duties. he dis- 
charged in a manner that could not be excelled. At 
length, when Abu-1 ’Abbas Isfaraini fell into disgrace, the 
king conferred on Ahmad the office of minister. He held 
the office of minister without any control for a period of 
eighteen years, when a number of the chief amirs, such as 
Altuntiash, the chamberlain, Amir ’Ali Klicshawand and 
others, brought before the Court of the king scandalous 
imputatiops and false charges against him. According to 
the saying that “whatever is listened to will make an 
impression,” these injurious words did not fail to take 
effect on the heart of the king. So the minister was 

^See Rampoldi, vi., 54. Mod. Univ. Hist., Hi., 3. 
Biog. Univ. v. Meimendi. 
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deposed, and imprisoned in one ol' the forts of Hind. 
When Sultan Mas’ud ascended the throne of Ghaznirx 
after the death of his father Sultan Mahmud, he released 
Ahmad and reinstated him in the responsible office of 
minister, which he held again for a long period. He died 
in the year 444 a.h. “It is finally ordained as the lot of 
all creatures that nobody should live for ever in this 
world.” 

Abii, Ali Husain bin Muhammad^ alias Hasnak MikaL*‘, 
From his early youth he was in the service of Sultan 
Mahmud. He was very agreeable in his conversation, 
well-behaved, energetic and quick in apprcheitsion, but 
he was not a good writer, nor was he well versed in arith- 
metic and accounts, 

'‘It is recorded in the RaumLu-s Safa, that when 
vSultan Mahmud, in accordance with the solicitation of 
Nuh bin Mansur Samani, was on his march to Khurasan 
against Abu ’Ali Samjur, it was represented to him that 
there was in the neighbourhood of the place where he 
was then encamped a darwesh distinguished for abstin- 
ence and devotion, and called Zahid-ahu-posh (a devotee 
wearing a deer-skin). The king had a firm belief in tire 
power of danvesheSj and paid him a visit. Hasnak Mikal, 
who had no faith in the sect of sufis, was in attendance, 
and the king said, “Although I know that you have no 
belief in sufis, still I wish you to go with me and see this 
devotee.” So Hasnak Mikal accompanied him. The king 
having had a long interview with the darwesh, when he 
was about to gO' away, offered to bestow upon him any- 
thing of which he might stand in need. The devout man 
stretched forth his hand into the air, and placed a hand- 

^Mod. Univ. Hist., i., 486, Hi., 3. RampokU, x., 487. 
Reinaud, Blacas, ii., 37. 

^[This .story is given in the Rausaiu-s Safa, among 
other anecdotes at the end of Mahmud’s reign, and the 
translation agrees with the text as there given.] 
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ful of coins in the palm of the king, with the lemark,. 
that whoever could draw such wealth from an invisible 
treasury had no need of the treasure of this world. The 
king handed those coins to Hasnak, who found that they 
were strack in the name Abu ’Ali Samjur. The king on 
his way back, asked Hasnak how he could refuse to accord 
his belief to such miracles as this. Hasnak answered, that 
whatever the king observed in respect to miracles was 
very correct and proper, but at the same time he would, 
suggest that His Majesty should not venlurc to ccmtcncl 
against a man in whose name the coins had been .struck 
in the invisible world. The king asking him whether 
indeed the coins were struck in the name of Abu ’Alt, he 
showed them to him; upon which the king was astonished 
and put to the blush. 

In fact, Hasnak was a constant attendant of the king, 
wheher on journeys or at home. The circumstances which 
led to his appointment to the office of chief minister are 
as follows: 

On the dismis,sal of Ahmad bin Hasan from the post, 
the king issued orders to the other ministers for the nomi- 
nation of some great man to fill up that office. The ministers 
accordingly nominated Abu-1 Kasim, Abu-1 Husain Akbali, 
Ahmad bin ’Abdu-s Samad, and Hasnak Mikal, and sent 
their names to the king to make his selection. The king, 
in reply, observed that the appointment of Abu-1 Kasim 
to the office of minister would interfere with his present 
duty of ’ark; that it would be impolitic to confer this 
office on Abu-1 Husain Akbali, as he was too Avaricious; 
that Ahmad bin ’Abdu-s Samad was indeed fit for this 
post, but he had been entrusted with the duty of arrang- 
ing the important affairs of Khwarxzm; and that Hasnak, 
though he was of a good family, and had a quicker appre- 
hension than the rest, yet his youthful age offered an 
obstacle to his appointment. The amirs, on weighing, 
these sentiments of His Majesty, concluded that he was 
inclined to nominate Hasnak his minister. They, there- 
fore, unanimously represented to the king, that prefer- 
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ence should be given to Hasnak Mikal. The king, in 
compliance with their recommendation, appointed 
Hasnak to the office of minister. This post he held 
during the reigns of the king and his son Sultan Muham- 
mad, who did not interrupt his enjoyment of all the 
powers delegated to him by his father, Hasnak, with the 
view of ingratiating himself with Sultan Muhammad, 
Ircquently made use of disrespectful language, in speaking 
of Sultan Mas’ud, who was then in ’Irak; inso- 
much, that one day in full Court he expressed his 
apprehensions, that when Sultan Mas’ud ascended the 
throne, he would impale him (Hasnak). Accordingly, 
when Sultan Mas’ud came to Khurasan, and took posses- 
sion of the dominions of Sultan Muhammad, he sum- 
moned Hasnak, (and inllicied condign punishment on 
him). 


HABIU-S SlYAR 

OF 

KHONDAMl’R 

This famous history is also by Khondainir, and was 
written .subsequent to the Khulasatu-l Akhbnr, and in a 
much more extended form, though Stewart {DescripLive 
Catalogue, p. 4) strangely characterizes it as an abridg- 
ment of that work. 

The Habibu-.'i Siyar was written at the desire of 
Muhammad al Husaini, who wished to have the facts of 
universal iiistory collected into one volume. He died 
shortly after the work was begun, and the troubles which 
ensued induced our author for some time to suspend his 
labours, until an introduction to Kariniu-d din Habibu- 
llah, a native of Ardabil, encouraged him to prosecute 
them again with ardour. Habibu-llah was a great culti- 
vator of knowledge ; all his leisure hours were devoted to 
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its acquisition, and he was particularly partial to history. 
It was after the name of this new patron that he entitled 
his work Habihu-s Siyar, It may be supposed that, as he 
travels over nearly the same ground as his father, he has 
made great use of the Rauzatu-s Safa, of which in many 
p 2 J:ts he offers a mere abridgment; but he lias added the 
history of many dynasties omitted in that reork, aj.cl the 
narrative is genei'ally more lively and interesting. He has 
added, moreover, the lives of the celebrated men wiio 
flourished during each period that he brings under I’cview. 

The Habibu-s Siyar was commenced in A.n. 927 
(1521 A.D.), when the author was about forty-eight years 
of age. It is not known in what year it was completed, 
but M. Quatremere {Journ. des Savants, 1843, p. 393) has 
noticed that the year 930 (1923-4) is mentioned in it, and 
that the occurrences of Persian history are brought down 
to that time; — but Khondamir perhaps continued his 
labours long after that period, even down to 935 h. (1928- 
9), because, in an interesting passage at the close of the 
first volume, of which part has already been quoted in a 
preceding article, ^ he says, “Be it known unto the intelli- 
gent and enlightened minds of readers that the writing of 
these histories which form the first volume of Hnbihu-s 
Siyar, has been completed for the third time by the move- 
ment of the fingers of the composer, according to the say- 
ing that ‘a thing attaineth perfection on its third revisal.’ 
The compiler, while on his travels in Hindustan, finished 
this volume, to tire entire satisfaction of all his friends, 
‘stopping every day and every night at a different place.’ 
The pen, ‘whose production is as sweet as a parrot’s imit- 
ation of human speech, and which, by dipping into the 
ink like a diver into the sea, brings forth to light different 
narratives as precious gems from the dark caves of the 
deep, and displays them to the world, threads certain re- 
markable incidents as valuable pearls in the following 
manner.’ 


''■Supra. 
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“Tlic -writer had not been long in Hindustan when 
he fell sick, and became weaker day by day. The regimen 
which he underwent for three or four months, with res- 
pect to drink and light food as well as medicines, proved 
inelfectual, so that he was reduced to so slender a skele- 
ton, that even the morning breeze was capable of wafting 
him to a different country. Heat consumed his body a.s 
easily as Hame melts a candle. At length Providence 
bestowed upon him a potion for the restoration of his 
health from that dispensary, -tvlicre ‘When thou fkllest 
sick, it is He that cureth thee.’ The compiler lifted up 
his head from his sick bed, as the dispo.ser of all things 
openeil the door.s of convalescence towards his life. At 
this time, under the shadow of the victorious standard of 
his august Majesty, Babar (may God maintain his king- 
dom till the day of judgment!), the compiler had occa- 
sion to proceed to Bengal, and at every march where there 
was the least delay, he devoted his time to the completion 
•of the volume, which was finished at d'tirmuhana, near 
the confluence of the Saraju and Ganges.”^ 

The passage is taken from a copy written A.H. 1019, 
but I cannot trace it in any others, all of which end with 
the vcrse.s which precede this conclusion; and it was 
most probably not in the copy consulted by M. Quatre- 
mere, or it could scarcely have escaped the penetration 
of that learned scholar. It seems, therefore, to have been 
a postscript written for his Indian friends, and the work 
which he imposed upon himself may, after all, have been 


^'Fhis, therefore, must have been, mrilten about May, 
1529, shortly after the dispersion of the army of Kharicl. 
The position of the tract is correctly given by 
Erskine, thotigh with a slight error as to the limits. 
Caldecott, his epitomizor, makes Kharid a general, atid 
speaks of the army under Kharid. (See Leyden and 
Erskine’ s Memoirs of Baber, p. 4'11, and Caldecott’s Life 
of Baber, p. 230 ; Erskine’s Life of Baber, i., p. 502.) 
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the mere copying, for the third time, of that which he had 
already composed. 

It has been hitherto customary to translate the name 
of this History as tire "Friend of Travelling,’ under the 
impression that the name of the original is Habibu-s Sair; 
but it has been shown by M. Von Hammer and Baron de 
Sacy (NoL et Extr. ix., ii. 269), that Siyar is the word, 
signifying "biographies, lives." The reason advanced for 
this is, that the clause, fi akhbar-i afradu4 bashar, follows 
immediately after the title; and rythmical propriety, so 
much studied amongst Orientals, demands that the word 
should therefore be Siyar, rather than Sair. Further con- 
firmation of the correctness of this view will be found in 
the third line of the conclusion, -where Habibu-s Siyar 
follows immediately after Arjimandtt-l asar, showing that 
two syllables are necessary to compose the word Siyar. 
The entire name signifies, "The Friend of Biographies, 
comprising the history of persons disting'ui.shed among 
men." 

The Habibu-s Siyar contains an Introduction {Ifiiah), 
three Books (Mujallad), each subdivided into four Chap- 
ters (Juzv), and, a Conclusion {Ikhiliam). 

CONTENTS ^ 

The Introduction contain.s the history of the Crea- 
tion of heaven and of earth, as well as of its inhabitants. 

Book 1 — Contains the history of the Prophets, Philo- 
sophers, and Kings who existed before the dawn of 
Manoism, with some account of Muhammad and the first 
Khalifs — 860 pages, 

^D’Herbelot says, “efest ce que nous appellons dans 
t’usage du vulgaire un Veni mecum.” — Bibl. Orient., v. 
Habib al Seir, 

*[See M'orley’s account of the Contents, in his Cata- 
logue of the MSS. of the Royal Asiatic Society, which is 
much more detailed.] 
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Chapter 1.— The history of the Prophets and Philo- 
sophers. 

Chapter 2 The history of the kings of Persia and 

Arabia. 

Chapter 3.— An account of Muhammad. 

Chapter 4 The events which occurred in the time 

of the first four KJhalifs. 

Book II.— Contains the history of the twelve Imams, 
the Ummayides, ’Abbasides, and those kings who were 
contemporary with the 'Abbasides— 710 ]mgcs. 

Chapter 1 An account of the twelve Imams. 

Chapter 2. — The events which occurred in (he timc 
of the Ummayides. 

Chapter 3.— An account of the events wliicli' occurred 
in the time of the ’Abbasides. 

Chapter 4 Gives an account of several kings who 

were contemporary with the ’Abbaside.s, as the Ghaznivi- 
des, Ghorians, Samanides, Saljuks, Atabaks, etc. 

Book III. — Contains the history of several other dy- 
nastic, s — 784 pages. 

Chapter 1. — An account of the kings of Turki.stan, 
and of the reigns of Changiz Khan and his descendants. 

Chapter 2 The history of the Kings contemporary 

with Changiz Khan. 

Chapter 3 Gives an account of I’imur and his des- 

cendants, down to the time of the autlior. 

Chapter 4. — An account of his patron, the reigning 
monarch. 

The Conclusion mentions the wonders of the world, 
with a brief account of learned and holy men, poets, etc. 

Size — Small Folio, of 2318 pages, with 20 lines to a 
page. 

The parts relating to India are the sections on the 
Ghaznivides, the Ghorians. and the kings of Dehli, down 
to the death of ’Alau-d din. Timur’s invasion is describ- 
ed at great length, but the Tughlik dynasty is not men- 
tioned. 
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The work is very rarely met with in a perfect state, but 
single books and chapters abouhd everywhere. 

The Habibu-s Siyar has not met with so many trans- 
lators as the HdumtVrS Safa, Major Price has abstracted a 
portion of it in his 

tragic events of Karbt . !■.;>■., in the Ori- 

ental Quarterly Review. The History of the Mongols 
has been translated by M. GrigoriefE, St. Petersburg, 1834, 
8vo. The Life of Avicenna has been translated by M, 
Jourdain in the Mines de I’Orient, tome iii., and the text 
of the code of 6hazan Khan was published, with a trans- 
lation by Major Kirkpatrick, in vol. ii. of the New Asiatic 
Miscellany. A portion relating to the invention of paper- 
money was printed, witir a translation, by M. Lances, 
in the Memoires de I’lnsliiut, tome iv. M. Charmoy ex- 
tracted and published, witlt a translation in French, the 
passages relating to Timur’s expedition against the Khan 
of Kipchak (Mem. de I’Acad. de St. Petersbourg, vime. 
serie, tome iii.), and in the same periodical (tome viii.), 
Dr. Bernhard Dorn has given tire text, with a German 
translation, of the Geschichte Tabaristane und der Ser- 
bedare. Lastly, M. Defremery has extracted and translated 
many passages relating to the Khans of Kipehak, and the 
history of Chaghatai Khan and his successors, in the 
Journal Asiatique, iv. serie, tome xvii., xix. 

EXTRACTS® 

Atnir Subuktigin 

The best historians derive the lineage of all the Sultans 
of Ghaznin from Nasiru-d din Subuktigin, who' was the 
slave of Alptigin. 

During the period of die prosperity of the princes of 
the house of Samani, Alptigin raised himself from a low 
origin to a state of authority, and in ihc reign of ’Abdu-I 

®Fo?' these translations from the Ilahibu-s Siyar, I am 
indebted to Henry Lnshinglon, fun., of the Bengal Civil 
Service. 


9 
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Malik bin Nub be was appointed GoverntM: of Kburasan, 
but during the reign of Mansur bin 'Abdu-l Malik, owing 
to some mistrust which he had fcarmed of that prijace, 
Alptigin left Khurasan,- and exalted the standard of Ms 
desire towards Ghaznin, and conquered that country. 
According to Haradu-lla, Alptigin passed there full six- 
teen years in prosperity, and, when he died, he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Abu Is’hak, who delivered over all the 
affairs of the country, both civil and criminal, to Subuk- 
•tigin, who was distinguished above all the ministers of 
Alptigin, for his bravery and liberality. Abu Is’hak had 
lived but a short time, when he died." The chief men of 
Ghaznin saw the signs of greatness and nobility, and the 
fires of felicity and prosperity in the forehead of Subuk- 
tigin, who widely spread out the carpet of justice, and 
rooted out injury and oppression, and who, by confer- 
ring different favours on them, had made friends of the 
nobles, the soldiers, and the leading men of the State. He 
several times led his army towards the confines of Hindus- 
tan, and carried off mu^ plunder from the infidels. In 
the year 367 H. he took Bust and Kusdar, and, after these 
events, according to the request of Sultan Nuh Samani, 
he tirmed his attention towards Khurasan. . 

Amir Subuktigin died at the city of Balkh, in the 
month of Sha’ban, 387 H. (a.d. 997), arid fourteen of his 
(descendants’’ occupied the throne after him. Historians 

^Firishta says, Alptigin died in 365 h., and left a son 
■Js'hak, whom Subuktigin accompanied to Bokhara. Is’hak 
was then appointed by Mansur Samani to be governor of 
Ghazni, and Subuktigin his deputy. Is’hak died in 367 H., 
when Subuktigin was acknowledged as his successor. The 
real date of Alptigin’ s death is doubtful. Hammer- 
.Purgstall says, according to some authorities it occurred 
in 352, according to others in 354. E. Thomas (/our- 
:nal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. vUi,, page 298) g^ves 
good reason for assuming 366 as the correct date. 

’’The Tabakdt-i Nasiri also gives fifteeen reigns; 
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areckon die sovereignty of the Ghaznivides as beginning, 
with the conquest of Bust, and they calculate that they 
flourished for 188 years. 

Account of the taking of Bust and Kusdar, and of the 
arrival of Amir Subuktigin at the summit of pouter 
In the Rauzatu-s Safa, written by en elegant pen, arid 
nver the illustrious audior of which the mantle of for- 
giveness of sins has been thrown, it is written thus. At 
the commencement of the reign of Amir Subuktigin, an 
individual uained Tughan licUl sway in tlic fort of Bust. 
A ccriain Baituz, Imving pm on the girdle of enmity, re^ 
belled and drove liiiii out of Biisl. Tiighiin llcw tor pro- 
tection to the Court of Subuktigin, and prayed for help. 
Having consented to pay a large sum of money, he pro- 
mi.scd that, if by the aid of the amir, he should again 
become the possessor of Bust, he would carry the saddle- 
cloth of service on his shoulder, and pay tribute; 
and that during his whole life he would never de- 
part from the path of obedience. Subuktigin consented 
to his request, led his army to Bust, routed Baituz with 
blows of the soul-burning sword and flame-kindling spear, 
and Tujdian arrived at the seat of his power; but he neg- 
lected the promises which he had made to Amir Nasiru-d 
din (Subuktigin), and displayed by his proceedings the 
banner of fraud and treachery. 

One day, while riding out in the midst of his suite, 
Amir Subuktigin harshly required him. to fulfil the en- 
gagements into which he had entered. Tughan returned 
an improper ansrver, seized his sword, and wound- 
c<I Subuktigin in the hand. Nasiru-d din, with the 
■wounded hand, struck Tughan with this sword, and 
^vas about to despatch him with another blow, when 

'hut the Nizamatu-t Taxvarikh only twelve. The latter 
■also ascribes only 161 years to the dynasty, and makes 
Mahmud the first king of the dynasty. The Tarikh-i 
<Guzida gives fourteen reigns, occupying IbQ yetws, j 
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their servants getting mixed with one another, raised such 
clouds of dust, that Tughan, under cover of it, escaped to 
Kirman; and Subuktigin made himself master of Bust. 
Of the many advantages which accrued to Nasiru-d din, 
from that country having fallen into his fortune, one was, 
that Abu-1 Fath was an inhabitant of Bust, a man who 
had not an equal in different varieties of learning, but 
more especially in composition and writing. Abu-1 Fath 
had been the secretary of Baituz. but after that individual 
had been expelled from Bust, he had lived in retirement. 
Subuktigin was informed about him, and issued a royal 
mandate that that learned man, who wore the garment 
of eloquence, should be brought before him. He adorned 
the stature of his fitness with robes of different sorts of 
kindness, and ordered that he should be appointed pro- 
fessor of the “belles letters.” For several days, Abu-1 Fath, 
considering the exigency of the time, begged to be excus- 
ed from undertaking this important task, but at last he 
became the munshi' a.nd writer of Amir Subuktigin, and 
continued to hold that post until the time of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin.® Flaving received some ill-treat- 
ment from Mahmud, he fled to Turkistan, and there died. 
When Amir Subuktign had settled the affairs of Bust, he 
turned the reins of his desire towards Kusdar. He sud- 
denly appeared before that place, and its governor becanu' 
the victim of the powerful decree of fate ; but Amir 
Subuktigin, of his innate clemency and bounty, showed 
kindness towards him, and again made him governor ol' 
Kusdar, after fixing the sums of money which from tire 
revenue of that country he should pay into the royal 
treasury. 

About that time, Amir Subuktigin formed the desire 
of fighting with the infidels of Hindustan ; and brought 
several important parts of that country into the courtyard 

Rduzalu-s Safa quotes from Abu-l Fath himself 
an account of his connexion with Sultan Mahmud. 
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of obedience. Jaipal,® who was then the greatest prince 
of Hindustan, fearing that he might lose the country 
which he had inherited from his ancestors, formed a large 
army, and directed his steps towards the country of the 
faithful. Amir Nasiru-d din Subuktigin came out to meet 
him, and a battle wa,s fought most obstinate on both sides. 
In the middle of the heat of the battle, Amir Subuktigin 
ordered that they should throw a cpiantity of dirt into a 
fountain which was near the camp of Jaipal, the innate 
ciuality of the ivater of which was such that, when it be- 
came polluted witli impurities, thunder and lightning 
flashed forth, and an ovcrpotfcring liigidity l'oilow{-,d. 
When (hey bad done us Nasini-d cliti had ordered, the 
nature of that water became fully apparent; for the 
Hindus were unable to resist any longer,i“ and sent mes- 
sengers to Subuktigin, offering ransom and tribute. Amir 
Nasirii-d din was willing to consent to reconciliation; but 
his son Mahmud wishccl to prevent him from acceding to 
this measure. At length, after Jaipal had repeatedly sent 
messengers and letters, Mahmud also consented to peace. 
It was agreed that Jaipal should quickly deliver over 1000 
dirhams and fifty elephants, and afterwards that he should 
.surrender to the agents of Subuktigin possession of sever- 
al forts and cities of his country. These were the condi- 
tions of the capitulations whidi were drawn up between 
them. Jaipal, after he had sent the money and,the ele- 
phants, despatched several chiefs of his army, by way of 
hostages, to Subuktigin: and Subuktigin also sent several 
of the chief men of his threshold, which was the nest of 

^Firishla calls him a Brahman^ for which there is no 
authority in "Uthi or Mirkhond. 

^“I'ha TahahiL-i Akbafi says the Hindus were unable 
lo withstand the cold, in consequence of not being accus- 
tomed to it, and that many horses and other animals were 
killed. The Tarihh-i . Badauni, contrarx to other aulho- 
rities, fixes the scene of this action in the Jud hills. 
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felicity, with. Jaipal, in order that tltey might take posses- 
sion of the country which had been ceded to Ghazuin. 

When Jaipai returned to his own country, he placed 
the book oC his engagements on the shelf of forgetfulness, 
and imprisoned those noblemen, saying, “When Subukti- 
gin sends back those hostages whom he Look away witlt 
him, I will free these men, but not till then,'’^i When 
Amir Nasirn-d din heard tliis, he a second time hastened 
to Hind, and subdued Afghanis and several other places. 
Jatpal collected a great army from the cities of those' 
parts of Hindustan, and nearly 100,000 men directed their 
steps towards the band of the faithful^'’ 

Amir .Nasiru-d din went out to meet him, and a' 
dreadful battle was again fought on both sides. This time, 
Jaipal, being shamefully defeated, escaped into the fur- 
thest extremities of his own country, and the great land 
of Hind became established in the courtyard of submis- 
sion to Subuktigin.’'^ After A iinir Nasiru-d din had relum- 
ed from this expedition, in accordance with ihc request of 
Abu-1 Kasim Nuh bin Mansur Sammu, lie led his army 
to Khurasan and liberated that province. He then spent 

'^’Briggs represenis that this was done at the instiga- 
tion of the Brahmans, but that the Kshatri nobles strong- 
ly dismaded Jaipai from, the violation of Ms engagements. 
This is not warranted by the original, which expressly 
.says that the whole council, both of Brahmans and Ksha- 
tris, exerted their remonstrances in vain. 

^^[Sic. I have not found this passage in the MSS. 
I have consulted.] 

'^'^Firishta says he invited aid from the Rajas of Dehli, 
Ajmir, Kalinfar, and Kanauf, and that Jaipal had under 
his banners 100,000 cavalry, countless infantry, and many 
elephants. 

^*Firishta says he brought under subjection the 
countries of Lamghan and Peshawar, including all the 
territory west of the Nilab, emd appointed one of his 
officers with 10,000 horse to the government of Peshawar.. 
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his time according to the desire of his heart, until the 
month of Sha’ban, 387,^® when speedy death overpowejred 
him. Amir Subuktigin declared his son Isma'il, who wa& 
born of the daughter of Alptigin,^® his successor, and then 
made his journey to the other world. 

Isma’il bin Nasiru-d din 

When Nasiru-d din Subuktigin tied up his travelling ap- 
paratus for another world, Amir Isma’il, by virtue of the 
will of his father, ascended the thrO'ne at Balkh, the taber- 
nacle of the faithful; he made great endeavours to attract 
the affections and conciliate the hearts of the people; he 
opened the treasury of Amir Subuktigin, and distributed 
much money among the soldiers. The report of this 
came to the ears of his elder brother Saifu-d daula 
Mahmud, at Naishapur, who sent Anir Isma'il a letter 
to this effect: “You are the dearest to me of all mem 
Whatever you may require of the country or of die 
revenue is not denied; but a knowledge of the minute 
points in the affairs of government, a period of life reach- 
ing to an advanced age, experience in die times, and 
perseverance and durability of wealth, possess great 
advantages. If you were possessed of these qualities, I 
would certainly subject myself to you. That which my 
father in my absence has bequathed to you was bestowed 
because I was at a gpreat distance, and because he ap- 
prehended calamity. Now rectitude consists in this, that, 
asjs fitting, you should consider well, and divide between 
us the money and movabile effects of my father, acrord- 

Tabakat-i Nasiri says 368 h. There are cer- 
tain other .variations in that work respecting Amir 
Subuktigin, which will be found in the Extracts frorn 
that work. The .NizamU-t Tawarikh says 387 h. [See 
Vol IL, pp. 255 and 267 (Original Ed.) 

’■^The original has “the. grandson of the daughter,”' 
but Subuktigin himself married Alptigin’.i daughter. I 
suspect we should read “zayideh” for “nahireh.” 
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ing to law and justice, and that you should give up the 
royal residence of Ghaznin to me. Then will I deliver 
over to you the country of Balkh, and the command of 
the army of Khurasan.” 

Amir Isma’il would not listen to this proposal, so 
Sai£u-d daula Mahmud entered into a league with his 
uncle Baghrajik and Nasr bin Nasini-d din Subuktigin, 
who was his brother, and leaving Naishapur, marched 
towards Ghaznin. Amir Isma’il also moved in that 
direction, and when both parties were near one another, 
Saifd'd daula used his virtuous endeavours to prevent 
Isma’il from engaging in battle, and tried to make a 
reconciliation, l)Ut he could not succeed; and after light- 
ing the flame of battle, and the employment of weapons, 
and inflicting of blows, Amir Isma’il was defeated. He 
took refuge in the fort of Ghaznin, and Sultan Mahmud 
having entered into arrangements with him, took from 
him the keys of the treasury, and appointed adminis- 
Irators^^ over his affairs. He then matched towards 
Balkh.“ 

It is related that when Amir Isma’il had been some 
days in the society of his brother, in the assembly of 
friendship, Sultan Mahmud took the occasion to ask 
him; “If the star of your fortune had been such that you 
had taken me, what rVould you have done With toe?” 
Isma’il answered, “My mind Wodld have dictated this, 
that if I had obtained the victory over you, I would haVe 
shut you up in one of my forts, but I would have allow- 
ed you things necessary for repose and the enjoyment of 

^’’The .Raiizatu-s Safa adds, that the illustrious Shahna 
Kahir was appointed Prefect of Ghazni, and that this was 
the origin of the fortune of that family. Hammer- 
Pur gstall (Gemaldesadl, iv., 113) will not allow that 
Shahna here bears any but its common meaning, 
“'governor of a province.” 

"'■^Haidar Razi adds, that he was accompariied by his 
brother Isma^il. 
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life, as raucli as you could desire.” Sultan Mahmud, 
after having obtained in that assembly the secret of the 
heart of his brother, remained silent; hut after some 
days, on some pretence, he delivered over Ismahl to the 
governor of Juzjan,^® and told him to put him into a 
strong fort, but to give him whatever he should ask, con- 
ducive to the repose and enjoyment of life. Amir Isma’il, 
as he himself had designed to act towards his brother, 
was shut up in that fort, and there passed the rest of 
his days.®® 

Sultan Mahmud 

Those historians who are the best, both externally and 
intrinsically, and whose happy pens have written as if 
they were disciples of Manes, in the books which they 
have composed, lay it down that Sultan Mahmud Ghaz- 
navi was a king who attained varieties of worldly pros- 
perity, and the fame of his justice and government, and 
the sound of his i'ortitude and country-subduing qualities, 
reached beyond the hall of the planet Saturn. In pro- 
sperously cairying on war against infidels, he exalted the 
standards of the religion of the faithful, and in his laud- 
able endeavours for extirpating heretics, he rooted out 
oppression and impiety. When he entered into battle, 
his heroi.sm was like a torrent which nishes over even and 
uneven places without heed, and during the time that he 
sat upon the throne, and was successful in his undertak- 
ings, the light of his justice, like the rays of the sun, 
shone upon every one. His wisdom during the nights 
(if iiiisfortimc. like a star, pointed out the way, and his 


^^Juzjan must not be mislaken, as it too frequently iSj 
for Jurjan. The former is the province of which Inderab 
is the capital. Jurjan, the ancient Hyrcania, was not 
then in possession of Mahmud. See Notices et Extrails, 
tome iv., p. 378, and Gemaldesaal, vol. iv., p. 132. 

®®[7’he Tabakat-i Nastri assigns no reign to Isma’il.} 
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sword pierced the joints of his enemies like the hand of 
fate. 

- "He had both wisdom of heart and strength of hand. 
With these two qualities he was fit to sit upon the 

throne.’' 

But that mighty king, notwithstanding the possession of: 
these laudable attributes, was excessively greedy in ac- 
cumulating wealth, and evinced his parsimony and 
nasTowness in no very praiseworthy manner. 

"From generosity he derived no honour, 

Like as the shell guards the pearl, so he guarded 

his wealth. 

He had treasuries full of jewels. 

But not a single poor man derived benefit therefrom.’* 

The fatlier of Sultan Mahmud was Amir Nasiru-d 
din, a slight desadption of whom my pen has already 
given. His mother was a daughter of one of the 
grandees of Zabulistan. and for this reason he was called 
Zabuli. During his early years, Amir Nuh Samani gave 
him the title of Saifu-d claula, but when he had mounted 
the ladders of sovereign authority, A1 ICadir bi-llah 
’Abbasi called him Yaminu-d daula and Aminu-1 millat. 

In the beginning of the reign of Yaminu-d daula, 
K hqli’f bin Ahmad had the presumption to offer opposi- 
tion tp him, upon which Sultan Mahmud led his army to 
Sistan, and having seized Khalaf, reduced that coUntty 
under his sway. He several times waged war against 
the infidels in ' Hindustan, and he brought under his 
subjection a large portion of their country, until, having 
made himself master of Somnat, he destroyed all the 
idol-temples of that country. 

It was about the same time that Sultan Malimud 
contracted not only a friendship with Ilak Khan, but also 
a matrimonial alliance with his family: but in the end, 
quarrels and dissensions arose, and the Sultan triumphed 
over Ilak Khan, when the rays of his justice shone on 
the confines of Mawarau-n nahr. 

In the same manner he led his army to Khwarizm, 
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and after some fighting, the signs of his universal benc' 
volence were displayed to the inhabitants of that country.. 
Towards the close of his life, he marched towards ’Irak 
’Ajam. Having wresteji these countries from the posses- 
sion of Majdu-d daula Dilami, he delivered them over to 
his own son Mas’ud, and then,' after the accomplishment 
of his wisires, he returned to Ghaznin, He died of con-, 
sumption and liver complaint in the year 42'1 ii. (lOSO* 
A.».). His age was sixty-three years, and he reigned 
thirty-one. During the early part of his reign, Abu-1 
'Abbas Fazl bin Ahmad Asfaraini held the wazirship; but 
I'azl having been found fault with and punished, Ahmad 
bin Hasan Maimandi exalted the standard of ministry, 
Yaminu-d daula, during the latter days of his life, foynd 
fault with Ahmad, and issued against him the royal edict 
of removal from office, and then, according to his wish, 
he appointed Amir Hasnak Mikal. 

Account of the hostility shown by Khalaf bm Ahmad to- 
Sultan Mahmud 

■When Yaminu-d daula Mahmud mounted the thrones of 
Khurasan and Ghaznin, he delivered over the governor- 
ship of Hirat and Fushanj^’ to his uncle Baghrajik^^" and 
whilst he held this government of the Sultan, Khalaf 
bin Ahmad sent his son Tahir to Kohistan, who, after, 
he had taken possession of that country, hastened towards 
Fushanj, and made himself master of tlrat city. Baghrajik. 
received intelligence of this, and having asked permis- 
sion of Sultan Mahmud, he moved, towards the place 
where honour required his presence. When he arrived, 
in the vicinity of Fushanj, Tahir hastened out of the 
city, and the brave men of both armies contended with 
daggers and spears. The army of Tahir was first broken. 
Baghrajik having drunk several cups of wine, the vapour 

town about ten parasangs from Hirat.] 

^^Dow calls him, “Bujerac.*’ S. de Sacy, “Bagral- 
chek.” Hammer-Burgstall, ‘'Baghradschik.” 
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ol pride entered into the hall of his brain, and without 
any reflection, he pursued the Sistanian, and was engaged 
in seizing tire spoil when Tahir, having turned the reins 
of his horse, approached Baghrajik, and with one blow 
of his sword threw him from the saddle on to the ground, 
and then dismounting, cut off his head, and rode off 
towards Kohistan. 

Yarainu-d daula, having received this intelligence, 
was overcome with grief for his uncle, and during the 
year 390 i-i. (1000 a.d.), he marched towards Sistan. 
Rhalal retired into the fort of Asfahid, which was stronger 
than the wall of Alexander, Sultan Mahmud besieged it, 
and Khalaf was driven to the extremity of despair by his 
difficult position in the fort. He sent letters and inter- 
cessors, and placed the hand of self-humiliation and sup- 
plication on the skirt of the kindness and mercy of 
Mahmud, He sent also 100,000 dinars, with valuable 
presents and benedictions without number, to the Sultan, 
and, having testified his obedience and submission, he 
promised to pay tribute. On account of this Yaminu-d 
daula forgave him his misdeeds, and loosened the reins 
of mercy. He then went to Hind. 

In the T arjuma-Y amini it is written, that when the 
Sultan led his army from Sistan to Hindustan, and 
having, as usual, waged War with the infidels, returned 
triumphant, Khalaf bin Ahmad placed his son Tahir on 
the throne, and having delivered over the keys of the 
treasuries to him, and chosen a life of retirement, he 
entered into the courtyard of devotion, and sought 
relincjuishnient from affairs botli civil and criminal. 
When, after some little time, Tahir had become absolute 
in the affairs of government, Khalaf, repenting of what 
he had done, feigned sickness. Having placed some of 
the nobles in the ambush of perfidy, he sent for Tahir, 
under the pretence of making his last will and testament; 
and while Tahir stood at the pillow of his father, those 
perfidiou.s men entered and tied firmly both his hands 
and his neck. They then incarcerated hiin, and after a 
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few days brought him dead out of prison, saying that 
“Tahir had killed himself from excess of grief.” 

Tahir bin Rust, and some of the cliief amirs of Sistan, 
who had been witnesses of this base conduct on the part 
of Khalaf, withdrew their attachment, and sent petitions 
to Yaminu-d daula, praying hira to turn his standard, 
which abounded in victory, towards that quarter. Sultan 
Mahmud consented to their request, and in the year 394 
H. (1003-4 A.D.) marched towax’ds Sistan. 

Khalaf retired into the fort of Tak, which, in strength 
laid inaccessibility, was the envy of the arch of the tur- 
ciuoise-colourcd sky. I’Jjc .Sultan liaving fixed his stan- 
(i.'ird of viauiy ou/side t)ie I'orl, his troops in one day 
cut down so many trees that they filled up the ditch of 
tire fort, and made it level with the ground. Picked 
troops of the Sultan had tied up their girdles for the 
demolition of the fort, when Khalaf, reduced to the 
extremity of despair, craved quarter, and Yaminu-d daula 
having put back the sword of vengeance into its scabbard, 
Khalaf ran out of the fort, and threw himself on tire 
ground before the horse of Mahmud, and rubbing his 
white beard on the horse’s hoof, he called him by the 
title of Sultan. Yaminu-d daula was so excessively pleas- 
ed with this appellation, that he spared Kiralaf’s life, and 
insisted always on the word Sultan forming part of his 
title.^® Yaminu-d daula having brought into the court 
of confiscation all the treasures and hidden valuables of 
iUialaf, sent him to one of the forts of Juzjan, and the 

. '^•'\Elphiristone makes Mahmud nilopl this title an 
his assumption of the government of Khurasan. It is an old' 
Arabic word for king, but does not appear on the Ghazni- 
vide coins till the time of Ibrahim. ’IJIbi s!\'les Mahmud 
‘'Sultan,” ' and Baihaki also uses the term. It may be 
remarked here, that it was not till the year 389 H. that 
Mahmud issued his coins without the acknowledgment of 
fealty to the Samanis. Subuhligin and Istnn’il inscribed 
on their currency the names of 'their lords-paramount. 
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life of fLIialaf tejiiiinated, as has been before delineated, 
in the prison assigned to him by Malimud. 

AccounL of the friendship and enmity between Ilak Khan 
■and Sultan Mahmud, and of the victory which Yaminu-d 
daula gained by the favour of God 

In the Rauzatu-s Safa it is written, that when the cities o£ 
Mawarau-n nahr were possessed by Ilak Khan, and when 
the victorious standard of Sniian MaJnuiid had obtained 
the patit of superiority in the sovereignty of IChurasiin, 
Ilak Khan sent despatches announcing Jiis victory with 
congratulations to the Sultan, and manifested affection 
and intimate friendship. The .Sultan also, having reci- 
procated like message of friendship, their intimacy and 
trust in one another became coniirmed. 

At that time, Sultan Mahmud sent Abu-t Tib Sahl 
bin Sulaiman Sa’luki, who was .one of dre illustrious men 
leanred in the uraditions of the Prophet, with gifts from 
Hindu.stan and presents from . KJiurasan and Zabulistan 
to Ilak Khan, in ordar that he might ask in marriage for 
his son a princess from among the virgins of the royal 
family. Abu-t Tib hastened to Turkistan. Ilak received 
him in a most respectful manner at Urgand,®* and the 
.envoy having executed his commission, returned to the 
service of the Sultan in company with Ilak Khan’s 
daughter, who was provided with a handsome retinue and 
equipage. Upon this, for some time, the carpet of 
friend.ship and unanimity was spread between those two 
mighty kings. 

In the year 396 a.h. (101.5-16 a.d.), Yaminu-d daula 
led his army into India, and subdued the cities of 
.Bhatia®® and Multan, and in that expedition put to 

**[566 in another volume, ^‘Khwarizm.’^] 

^^The Tarikh-i Alfi and Haidar Razi add, city 
near Multan.’" The Rauzatu-s Safa assigns no year to this 
■expedition; but Wilken puts in the margin, “A'.h. 39.3.” 
The Tarikh-i Alfi gives' the capture- of Bhatia in the year 
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flight Jaipal, the king of the kings of. India, and Abu-1 
.¥ath, the governor of Multan, and slaughtered many of 
his infidels.^® 

During that time, when the neighbourhood of 
Multan was the place where the standard of victory of 
Mahmud was fixed, Ilak Khan rebelled, and sent the 
leader of his army, Siashitigin,'*’ to govern Khurasan, and 
appointed Ja’fartigin"*' viceroy of Balkh, When Arslan 
Jazib, who had been exalted by Yarainu-d daula to the 
government of the great city of Hiral;, obtained intel- 
ligence of the direction in whidi the Turks had turned 
their, steps, he left Khurasan, and hastening to Ghaznin, 
he despatched a swift messenger with the intelligence to 
Multan. 

The Sultan came to Ghaznin like the lightning and 
•wind:®” from that place he turned the reins of his desire 
■towards Balkh, the tabernacle of the faithful. Siashitigin 
and Ja’fartigin fled like weak flies before a hurricane, and 

385, and of Multan in 386, after the death of the Prophet 
[i.e. in 396 and 397 of Ihe Hijra.] 

^Hbn Kasir Shami says: '’‘In the year 396h. the 
Sultan took captive one of the most powerful rulers of 
India, and after cutting off his liiLle finger, restored the con- 
quered country to him.” The passage is quoted in the 
Tarikh-i Alfi, and by Haidar Razi. The former also quotes 
from Ibn Jauzi, as among the events of this year, that a star, 
■or. carnet, made its appearance for fifteen nights smeetS: 
sively, and was as large as the moon. 

^’’Hammer-Purgslall says the right reading is Siashi- 
tigin, according to three copies of the Yamini, The 
title signifies ''general,'’ according to Mirkhond. 
Tlistorin Seldschuktdarnrn, p. 3. AI. Defremery says toe 
should read "Siachi Teguin.” He has a long note on 
■the subject in Ms Histoire des SeldsjOukides, p. 7. 

in Mirkhond^ ’Utbi, and most copies of Firishia, 
Put Briggs reads “Jakurtugeen.” 

^^The Tarikh-i Alfi says, “in forty days.” 
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saved their lives by a precipitate retreat. Ilak Khan then 
craved help from the king of Khutan, Kadr Khan, who, 
with 50,000 men capable o^f breaking the ranks of their 
enemies, joined him, and those two chiefs, with their 
countless army, prepared for battle with Yaminu-d daula. 

The Sultan, with his army, the symbol of victory, 
and elephants like nvoimtains, encamped, at a distance of 
four parasangs from Halkh, and when Ilak Khan and 
Kadr Khan crossed over the river Oxus, the Sultan turned 
his attention towards distributing the commands of hif 
army. He assigned the centre thereof to his brother Amir 
Nasr, and to the governor of Juzjan Abu Nasr Farighuni 
and Abu ’Abdu-llah Tai, and placed 100 elephants in 
their front; he scirt his chamberlain Altuntash to the right 
wing, and he gave the command of die left wing to 
Arslan Jazib."“ Ilak Khan also having arranged his 
army, placed himself in the middle, and sent Kadr Khan 
to the right wing; he ordered that JaTartigin should 
exalt the standard of glory in the left wing. 

Then the troops of both armies, brave men of both 
countries, hastened- into the field of battle, commenced 
fighting furiously, and with the aid of well-tempered 
swords, and flame-exciting spears, they mingled the 
blood of one another with the dust of the field of 
battle. When the Sultan saw the excessive bravery of 
the fearless Turks, he turned his face towards the court 
of God, and, standing on a mound of earth, rubbed the 
forehead of humility and submission on the ground, and 
asked for victory and assistance; thinking offerings 
incumbent on him, he ordered alms to be distributed. 

After he saw that his prayers had been heard, having 
mounted an elephant, he himself made an attack on the 
centre of the army of Ilak. The elephant seized 

^oWilken reads '‘Arslan Habeb/’ S. de Sac^, “Arslan 
Djadeb.” Hammer-Purgsiall, “Dschasib/’ which, when 
transformed into Jazib, is correct. See Journal Asiatique, 
1848, April, p. 422. 
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Alamdar Khan, and threw him up in the air, and 
trampling under his feet many others, slaughtered them 
also. After this, Mahmud’s army, the symbol of victory,, 
at once rushed upon the enemy, and testified their perfect 
bravery and military ardour. The army of Mawarau-n 
nahr fled, and Ilak Khan and Kadr Khan, with extreme 
difficulty, escaped safe from that place of slaughter, and 
crossing over the Jihun, never again entertained the idea 
of subduing lUiurasan. Ilak Khan died in the year 403 
n. (1012-13 A.D.), and his brother Tughan Khan suc- 
ceeded him. I am able to assert with correctness, that 
the victory which Sultan Mahmud gained over Ilak. Kltan 
happened during the year 397 a.h. (1006-7 a.d.),“^ 

During this year also the Sultan turned his attentions 
towards Hindustan, in order that he might punish. 
Nawasa Shah, who had turned an apostate from tire, 
religion of the faithful, and had rebelled against Yaminu-d 
daula. Immediately on hearing of the approach of the 
Sultan, Nawasa Shah was overcome, and Mahmud, turn- 
ing the reins of his desire towards the dwelling-place of 
his generosity, returned to Ghaznin. 

Expeditions into Hindustan 

When Yaminu-d daula Aminu-1 millat Mahmud Ghaznavi 
had rested for some time from his toil, he again, itr order 
to strengthen the religion of the Prophet, evinced a desire 
to make war on the infidels of Hind, and accordingly 
marched in that direction. When his standards, the 
symbols of victory, cast the shadow of their arrival over 
capacious Hind, Pal bin Andpal,^® who, for his excessive 
wealth and numerous warriors, was more distinguished 
than the other princes of Hind, opposed Mahmud, and’ 
a terrible battle took place. The statidards of the faith- 
ful became exalted, and those of the infidels were depress- 

also says Mirkhond. 

say Mirkhond and the Tarikh-i Alji, but Firishtw 
says ‘'Anandpal,” 
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■ed. i'he yullau iimiselt having pursued the pagans, 
hilled niulucudes of them with the sword, and having 
aprived at the fort of Bhimnagar,-*-” lie encamped lus 
victorious army in its vicinity. J'hat tort was built on 
the top of a hill; the people of Hind believed it to be 
the repository of one of their great idols, and for ages 
had transported thither provisions and treasures; they 
had filled it with money and jewels, and fancied that by 
.this conduct they approached near to the house of God. 
When Mahmud besieged that lofty fort, fear seized upon 
-the hearts of the residents. Their cries tor quarter reach- 
.ed up to the hall of tiie planet Saturn, and having openal 
•the gate of the fort, diey threw themselves on the ground 
before die horse of the Sultan. Yaniinu-d daula, with 
tire governor of Juzjan, entered into that fort, and gave 
orders for taking possession of the spoil. The wealth 
which he obtained consisted of 70,700 mans of gold 
and silver utensils; and the jewels and gold and robes and 
mdvable effects were incalculable. Sultan Mahmud, 
having delivered over the fort to a confidential person, 
hoisted the standard of his return to Ghaznin.-'’'^ 

In the year 400 H. he again exalted his victorious 
standards, and hastened to the cities of Hind; and after 
punishing the infidels and scattering abroad the impious, 
lie again turned his steps towards the royal residence of 
GhaZhin.^'*. In the same year, the king of the kings of 
Hind, having sent a petition of humiliation to the Sultan, 

^'•^’Abdu-l Kadir adds, “which is 7iow called Thana 
Bhim.” He, as well as most aulhorities, says the Lrea- 
swe was accumulated at that fort from the time of Bhim. 

^^Where he held ihe festival described in the extract 
from the Tarikh-i Yamin. Firishta fixes the date in the 
year 400 h., and says it lasted for three days. Haidar Razi 
says, “the beginning of the year 400 h.'’ 

^^This must allude Lo the expedition against Nardin 
or Narain, on which subject there, is nothing in Firishta 
or Haidar Razi. Mirkhond ascribes it to the year 400 h. 
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sued for a pacification, and consented to send him fifty 
elephants, and to pay every year a large sum of money 
into the royal treasury. By way of subsidy, he appointed 
2000 cavalry to serve in the army, which wore the mantle 
of victory, and swore that his own posterity should 
observe the same conduct towards the descendants of the 
Sultan. I’hc Sultan was sadshed with this reconciliation, 
and nierdiaiits began to come and go between the two 
countries. 


Traiisactions in Ghor 

In the year 401 h., Sultan Mahmud of Gliaznin, through 
a thirst for worldly glory, led his army to Ghor; and the 
governor of that country, Muhammad bin Suri, having 
tome out to oppose him with 10,000 cavalry, became the 
victim of the powerful decree of fate, and having sucked 
the poison which was iu his ring, departed this life. 
I’hat country came into the possession of the agents of 
.the Sultan.'"’ 

Transaclions in Gluirjisian 

In the middle of all tlii.s, Shar Shah, King of Ghurjlstan, 
rebelled against the Sultan and was taken prisoner; the 
whole of which story, collected into a small compass, 
.amounts to this: In those times, the inhabitants of 
iGhurjistan-'^ called their rulers by the name of Shar, just 

'■"■'Mirkhond here inserts an expedition to Kusdar, 
which is assigned by Wilken to 402. Firishta assigns, the 
lonquest of Thanesar to that year. Haidar Razi men- 
tions an Indian expedition in 402, without namiitg any 
place, so does the Tarikh-i Alfi in 392, after the Prophet’s 
death. The expedition against Kusdar, and further 
particulars respecting Ghor, will be found among the 
Extracts from the Rauzatu-s Safa. 

Price (Mahomrh. Hist., ii., 286) recognizes Georgia 
in this, following D’Herbelot. Even Dr. Bird, who is 
gejwrally very cautious, falls into this error. Elphinslqne 
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as the Hindus call their kings JRai. Jn the time of Nuh 
bin Mansur Saiuani the Shar of Ghurjistau was Abu 
Nasr. This Abu Nasr, from the excessive integ?:ity of 
his mind, and the inclination whiclr he had towards the 
society of men of learning, resigned the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of his son Muhammad. When the 
star of the prosperity of Yaminu-d daula had travelled 
to the suinmii. of lioiiour, having .sent 'Utbi, the author 
of the Tarikli-i Yauiiiiij to the Shar, he demanded liis 
obedience and subini.ssion. The Shar attended to his 
orders and his prohibitions. Yhc son of Shar Abu Nasr, 
whom they call Sliar Shah, came to the Sultan, and 
having been treated with much kindness and courtesy, 
and decorated witli robes of honour, returned to his 
country. 

After some time, the resolution of making war having 
come again into the mind of the Sultan, he summoned 
by royal mandate Shar Shah to his presence, but through 
sensual imaginations and satanical delusions, he would 
not obey the order of the Sultan. Yaminu-d daula ap- 
pointed Altuntash the chamberlain, and Arslan Jazab, to 
put him out of the way, and when these two officers 
arrived near the royal residence of tire Shar, Shar Abu 
Nasr took shelter with Altuntash, and acquitted himself 
of all responsibiiity for the deeds of his son. Altuntash 
sent him to Hirat, and Shar Shah having taken refuge in 
a fort, gave himself up after a few days, in consideration 
of quarter, and tire chief amirs were sent oft to Ghaznin. 
When he arrived before Mahmud, the Sultan showed 
him his mercy by only flogging him, and then shut him 
up in one of the forts; but the superintendent of the 
finances, according to the Sultan’s orders, supplied him 

correctly speaks of it, on the authority of Ouseley’s Ibn 
Haukal (pp. 213, 221, 225). as lying in the upper course 
of the river Murghab adjoining Ghor. For further parti- 
culars respecting its position, sec Gemaldesaal, vol. iv., p. 
125, and Fundgiuben des Orients, vol. p. 32'!. 
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witli all the necessaries of life. After this, Yaminu-d 
daula sent for Shar Abu Nasr from Hirat, and showed 
great kindness to him; he bought with gold all the 
villages and estates of the Shars, and Khwaja Ahmad bin 
Hasan Maimandi took Shar Abu Nasr under the shadow 
of his patronage. He died in the year 406 A.tt. 
(1014-15 A.n.)''"* 

Expedition to Hindustan 

In the year 405 ri. Sultan Mahmud, again thirsting for a 
war with the inhdels, turned his attention towards the 
extreme part of Hindustan, and fought a battle with one 
of the greatest princes of that country. He sent many 
of the heretics to hell, subdued the city of Nardin,®® and 
then returned to Ghaznin. In the same year, he led an 
army to the territories of Thancsar,‘“ the ruler of which 
was a certain infidel well known, and possessed of 
elephants which they call the Ceylonese. According to 
his usual custom, he fought with and plundered the inhabi- 
tants, and then returned to Ghaznin.^ ^ 

”»Firishta me)itions in this place a demand made by 
Mahmud upon the Khalifa for the surrender to him of 
Samarkand and Khurasan. The Khalifa's reply was an 
indignant, hut facetious, refusal, which need not be here 
detailed. 

•'‘‘'The Tabakal-i Akbari says, “Naudand in the hill 
of Balnat,” and fixes the expedition subsequent to> that 
of Thanesar, and says that Sarogh was left there as 
governor. 'The Tarikh-i Badauni says “Parnandana.” 

‘'■^Nizamu-d din Ahmad and Firishta tell us that there 
was an idol there, called Jagarsom or Jagsom, and that 
Jaipal offered to give forty elephants if Mahmud iuould 
abstain from his expedition. The Sultan, nevertheless, 
advaiKed towards the city, broke the idol ifi pieces, and 
sent them to be trodden tinder foot at the gate of his 
palace. 

omits the expedition to Lohkol or Loharkot 
in the year 406 or 407 h. 
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Expedition to Khwarizati 

During the first years of Sultan Maliinud's reign, aii' 
individual named Mamun governed Khwai:izni, ami 
when he died, his son Abu 'Ali became king of that, 
country. He testified friendship to Yamiau-d daula, and 
married his sister. yVfter the death of Abu ’Ali, his 
brother Mamun bin Maitiun succeeded. He married his 
brotherfs wife, the sister of Mahmud, and according to 
established usage, he professed allegiance to Sultan 
Mahmud. During the Itist days of Mamun, Yaminu-d 
daula, having sent a uie.sscnger to Khwari/m, ordered 
Mamuir Ur read the Ithnlha in his name, Mamun 
consulted on this matter with his ministers of Suite. 
Most of them replied, “If you Irold your kingdom in 
disgraceful partnership with any one else, we will not 
bind on the birdie of obedience; and if you submit to 
be under the command of another, we will not choose 
.tdi* ourselves the ignominy, of your service.’’ The envoy 
having heard these speeches, returned and made relation 
of the circumstances. 

After this, the general of the army of Khwarizm, 
Binaltigin,'*- and the nobles and amirx of Mamun, 
repented of their misdeeds, and were terrified at the 
vengeance of the Sultan. In the middle of all this, when 
one day, according to established custotq, they went to 
pay their respects to Mamun, the sudden news of hi.s 
death was divulged to them, but nobody else was inform- 
ed of the circumstance. Binaltigin then raised the soti 
of Mamun to the Sidtanship, and entered into an agree- 
ment with all the rebellious amirs, to the effect that, if 
the Sultan should march towards them they would un- 
animously make war upon him. 

When Yaminu-d daula heard of this, he marched 

‘^^Dom calls him “Ahislagi Bochari” D’Herbelot^ 
“Begalthegin.'’ S. de Sacy, “Nebald.cghin.’‘ Wilken,. 
'‘Inalthegiv.” 
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towards Khwarizm, with a , desire of vengeance and 
hostility, and in the territories of that country he Icindlcd 
the flames of war. Many of the Khwarizmians were 
killed, and 5000 of them were taken prisoners, and the 
rest of the unfortunates fled. Binaltigin took to a boat,, 
in order that he might cross over the Jihun, but, on 
account of the littleness of his understanding, he adopt- 
ed, such an insolent tone towards one of the boatmen 
who was known to him, as tet bring matters to this point, 
that that individual having seized Binaltigin, conveyed the 
ungrateful wretch to the camp of Sultan. Mahmud, who 
gave orders that they should erect gallows before the 
tomb of Mamtin, and upon them Binaltigin, with some 
other of the seditious nobles, was hung up by the neck- 
Having given over the government of Khwarizm to 
Altuntash, the Sultan returned towards Gaznin.'*^ 

Expedition to Kanauj 

In the year 409 ii. (1018-19 a.d.), during the season of 
flowery spring, when the days and nights are equal, 
when the lord of vegetation leads his army of verdure 
and of odoriferous herbs over the deserts and gardens, 
and when from the temperature of the air of Ardibihisht, 
and from the blowing of the morning breeze, he has 
subdued the citadels of the green rose-buds, Yaminu-d 
daula again formed the resolution of warring against the 
hrfidels of Hindustan. With an excellent army of 20,000 
volunteers, who, for the sake of obtaining the reward of 
making war uixrn infidels, had joined the mighty can^p, 
he marched tow^ards Kanauj, which wa,s distant a tlifee 
months’ journey. In the middle of his way he came upon 
an impregnable fort, which was the residence of a 
certain king possessed of bravery in war. When that 

^^The Rttuzalu-s Safa and Turikhn mention that 
same prisoners inere sent from Khwarkm to Ghaxni, and 
afterwards released^ and sent to accompany the army 
despatched to India. 
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Jking saw the multitudes of the warriors of the religion of 
the chief of the righteous, having Come to the foot of 
the fort, he confessed the unity of God. 

The Sultan then directed his steps towards a fort 
which was in the possession of a certain infidel named 
Kulchand. Kulchand fought with the faithful, but tlie 
infidels were defeated; and Kulchand, through excessive 
ignorance, having drawn his dagger, first killed his wife, 
and then plunged it into his own breast, and thus went 
to hell. Out of the country of Kulchand the dependents 
of Yaminu-d daula obtained 185 elephants.*^ 

From that place the Sultan proceeded to a certain 
city, which was accounted holy by tire people of the 
country. In that city the men of Ghaznin saw so many 
strange and wonderful things, that to tell them or to 
write a description of them is no easy matter. There 
were a hundred palaces made of stone and marble, and 
the Sultan, in writing a description of these buildings to 
the nobles at Ghaznin, said “that if any one wish^ to 
make palaces like these, even if he expended a hundred 
thousand, times thousand dinars, and employed experi- 
enced superintendents for 200 years, even then they 
would not be finished. .'Vgain, they found live idols of 
thi; purest gold, in the eyes of each of which there were 
placed iwo rubies, and each of these rubies was worth 
50,000 dinars: in anothet idol thete were sapphire.s, 
which weigjred 600 drachms. The number of silver 
idols upon the spot was more than 100.'*''’ In short,, 
Sultan Mahmud, having possessed himself of the booty, 
burned their idol-temples, and proceeded towards 
Kanauj. 

Jaipal, who was the King of Kanauj, hearing of the 
Sultan’s approach, fled, and on the 18th of Sha’ban, of 

says ’Utbi, but Firishta has 80; Haidar Razi, 150. 

^^Firishta adds, these were laden on as many camels, 
■which, according to Briggs, -would not co/rry more than 
150,0001. in silver. 
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the year above mentioned, Yaminu-d daula, having 
arrived in that country, saw on the banks of the Ganges 
seven forts, like those of Khaibar, but, as they were 
destitute of brave men, he subdued them in one day. 
The Ghaznividcs found in these forts and their depen- 
dencies 10,000 idol-temples, and they ascertained the 
vicious belief of the Hindus to be, that since the erection 
of those buildings no less than three or four hundred 
thousand years had elapsed. Sultan Maliinud during this 
expedition achieved many other conquests after he left 
Kanauj,**” and sent to hell many of the infidels with blows 
of the well-tempered sword. Such a number of slaves 
were assembled in that gteat camp, that the price of a 
single one did not exceed ten dirhams. 

The GonquesL of Somnnt 

When Mahmud returned victorious from this expedi- 
tion to the royal residence of Ghaznin, he built a general 
mosque and a college, and endowed them with pious 
legacies.^’' Some years after these events, Sultan Mahmud, 
,of praiseworthy virtues, formed the design of taking 
Somnat, and of slaying the detestable idolators. On the 
10th the Shaban, 416 h. (1025-6 a.d.), he marched towards 
Multan with .BO, 000 cavalry, in addition to a multitude of 

‘"'The o)nission.s here are the conquest of Munj, Asij 
and the fort of Cliand Rai, which are mentioned by 
Thbi, Rnshidn-d din, and Mirkhond. The subsequent 
expeditions to India preceding that of Somnat^ which 
none of these authors have noticed, hut which are given 
in detail by Firishta, are also omitted. The Tafihh-i 
Alfi also omits these subsequent expeditions, mentioning, 
however, one which cannot be identified with any of 
Firishta’s. 

‘'’’Firishta adds, that letters were written to the 
Khalifa by Mahmud, detailing his Indian victories, and- 
that the Khalifa had them read from the -pulpits in the 
presence of the people. 
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men, who also bom their steps thither for their own 
pleasure, and for obtaining the reward of warring 
against inlidels. Having arrived at that city in the middle 
of Ramazan, he resolved to travel the rest of the distance 
by the way of the desert. The soldiers were obliged to 
carry water and forage for many days, and in addition the 
Sultan loaded 20,000 camels with water and. provisions, 
so that the troops might by any means become dimi- 
nished in number. Having passed that bloodthirsty 
desert,*' ** they satv on the edge of it several forts filled with 
lighting men, and abounding with instruments of war, 
but the omnipotent God .stnielt fear into the hearts of the 
iulidehs, so llnu ihe.y delivered the forts over without 
slriking a blow. Sulian .Mahmud went from that place 
towards Nahrwala,'” and he killed and plundered the 
inhabitants of every city on the road at which he arrived, 
until in the rnontii of Zi-1 ka’da of the above year, he 
arrived at Sonmat. Historians agree tliat Somnat is the 
name of a certain idol, which the Hindus believe in as 
the greatest of idols, but we learn the contrary of this 
from Shaikh Fariclu-d din ’Attar, in that passage where 
he says : "The army of Mahmud obtained in Somnat 
that idol whose name was Lat.” According to 
historians, Somnat was placed in an idol-temple upon the 

'"Firw/dfl Mys I, hat he passed by Ajmir, but the 
Tirikh-i Alfi, perhaps more, correctly, says Jaisalmir, des- 
troying all the lem^ples on his loay, and massacring so 
many of the inhabitants, that for some lime no one could 
pass tlmt tuny on neconni of the stench arising from the 
dead bodies. 

Mirkhond Khondamir, and the Tarikh-i Alfi read 
“ Bahmara;" bill no dotihl the reading of Firishta is cor- 
rect, “Nahrrmla.” It appears from Bird's ‘Gujarat, p. 
144, that the Raja's name was Jamund, a Solankhi Raj- 
put. Ibn Athir says his name loas Bhim, confounding hirrv 
with his contemporary Bhimpal, the last of the dynasty 
of Northern India. 
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shore of the sea. The ignorant Hindus, when smitten 
with fear, assemble in this temple, and on those nights 
more than 100,000 men come into it. From the extremi- 
ties of kingdoms, they bring- ollerings to that temple, and 
10,000 cultivated villages arc set apart for the expenses of 
the keepers thereof. So many exquisite jewels were found . 
Uiere, that a tenth part thereof could not be contained, 
entirely in the treasury of any king. 'Two thousand 
Brahmans wci.e always occupied in prayer round about 
tJie temple. A gold chain, weighing 200 mans, on which 
IjcIIs were fixed, hung from a corner of that temple, and 
they rang them at appointed hours, so that by the noise 
thereof the Brahmans might know the time for prayer. 
Three hundred mu.siciaiis and .500 dancing slave girls were 
the servants of that temple, and all the neecs.sarics of life 
were provided for them from the offerings and bequests 
I'or pious usages. 

The river Ganges is a river situated to the cast of 
Kanauj,“® and the Hindus are of opinion that tire water of 
this river springs from the fountain of Paradise; having bur- 
ned their dead, thc)' throw the ashes into the stream, and 
this practice they hold as purifying them from their sins. 

In short, when Mahmud encamped at Somnat, he saw 
a large fort on the shore of the sea, and the waves reached 
up to the earth underneath 'that castle. Many men having, 
come upon the top of the rampart, looked down upon the 
Miisultnans, and imagined that their false god would kill 
that multitude that very night. 

“ The next day, when this world, full of pride. 

Obtained light from the stream of the sun; 

The Turk of the day displaying his golden shield, 

Cut off with his sword the head of the Hindu night."®* 

^^Somel.hing ii ommitted here: it being intended to 
wiply that the idol was washed with luater conveyed from 
the Ganges. 

^^The T.nrk being fair is compared to the day, and 
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I'he aniiy of Gliaznin, full of bravery, having gone 
to the foot of the fort, brought down the Hindus from 
the tops of the ramparts with the points of eye-destroying 
arrows, and having placed scaling-ladders, tliey began to 
ascend with loud a’ies of Allah-u Akbar (i.e., God is 
greatest). Ihe Hindus offered resistance, and on that day, 
from the time that tire sun entered upon the fort of the 
turquoise-coloured sky, until tlic time that the stars of the 
bed-chambers of Heaven were conspicuous, did the battle 
rage between both parties. When the darkness of night 
prevented the light of the eye from seeing the bodies of 
men, the army of the faithful returned to their quarters. 

The next day,’’'^ having returned to the strife, and 
having finished bringing into play the weapons of war- 
fare, they vanquished the Hindus. 7'hose ignorant men 
ran in crowds to the idol temple, embraced Somnat, and 
came out again to fight until tliey were killed. Fifty 
thousand infidels were killed round about the temple, 
and the rest who escaped from the sword embarked in 
ships and fled away.*“ Sultan Mahmud, having entered 
into the idol temple, beheld an excessively long and broad 
room, insomuch that fifty-six pillars*^"* had heen made to 

the golden shield is intended to represent the sun. The 
night is called Hindu on account of its blackness. 

^'^Firishta represents that reinforcements arrived to 
the Hindu on the third day, led by Parama Deo and 
Dabshilim mhom Mahmud attacked and routed, slaying ^ 

5,000 Hindus. 

^^Mirkhond, the Tarikh-i Alfi, and Firishta, say that 
some of the Sultan’s men pursued them, on the sea, and 
as Sarandip is mentioned, Briggs considers that probably 
the dip, or island of Diu, is indicated; but from the hiS' 
torical annals of Ceylon it appears that that island was 
then a dependency of India — Upham’s History of Bud^ 
dhism, p. $1. < 

^‘^Mirkhond adds that the columns were set with 
hyacinths, rubies, and pearls, and that each column had 
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support the roof. Somnat was an idol cut out of stone,, 
whose height was (ive yards, of which three yards®® were 
visible, and two yards were concealed in the ground. 
Yaminu-d daula having broken that idol with his own 
hand, ordered that they should pack up pieces of the 
stone, take them to Ghaznin, and throw them on the 
threshold of the Jami’ Masjid.®® The sum which the 
treasury of the Sultan Mahmud obtained from the idol- 
temple of Somnat wa.s more thair twenty thousand thou- 
sand dmars/’’ inasmuch as those pillars were all adorned 
witli precious jewels. Sultan Mahmud, after this glorious 
t iciory, jcthiced a tort in which the governor of Nahra- 
wala had taken refuge. 

Story of Dabshilim 

At that time having made over the governinent of 
Somnat to Dabshilim Murtaz, he turned towards 

been raised aL the expense of one of the chief “Stcltans” 
of Hind, and that more than 50,000 idolaiors were slain 
in this siege. 

^‘Wilken, in translating Mirkhond, says '‘cubitos,” 
but the original has, like the Habibu-s Siyar, “Gaz” 
D'Herbelot makes the five into fifty cubits, and says forty- 
seven of them were buried beneath the earth. 

’^^The Tahakat-i Nasiri says the fragments of the idol 
were thus distributed, one at the gale of the Jami’ Masfid, 
Pm at the gate of the royal palace, one was sent to Mecca, 
and one to Medina. 

^’’One of these thousands is left out in some copies. 

'‘^Meaning “disciplined, exercised, a hermit.” Bird 
derives Dabshilihi from Deva Sila, “the meditative king,” 
in the objective case “Deva silam.” The name is probably 
a mere legendary one. Il is to be remembered that Dab- 
shilim, a contemporary of Hushang, was the Indian 
monarch by whose orders the well-known fables of Pilpay 
were composed. Elphinstone concurs that both these 
Dabshilims were representatives of the family of Chawara, 
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Ghazniu.'’'-' It is related that when Sultan Mahmud was 
.about to return £rom Somnat, he consulted with his minis- 
ters of State, and said: “It is necessary to appoint some 
proper person to the government and possession of the 
kingdom.” They answered, “As none of us will again 
cross over into this country, it is litting that you should 
appoint some person resident in the country to be the 
.ruler.” 

The Sultan having spoken on this subject to some of 
the people of Somnat, one party said: “Among the 
sovereigns of the country, no one k equal to the tribe of 
Dabshilim in character and lineage. At the present 
moment there is a young man of that tribe, ti Brahman, 
who is wont to practise severe austerities: if the Sultan 
delivers over the kingdom to him, it will be proper.” An- 
other party did not approve of this proposal, and said: 
“Dabshilim Murtaz is a man of a morose disposition, and 
it is through indigence that he is obliged to practise aus- 
terities. There is another man of the tribe of Dabshilim, 
the ruler of a certaiif counu-y, very wise, and a keeper of 
his word, whom it is fitting that the Sultan should make 
sovereign of .Somnat.” 

Yaminu-d daula said: “If he will come and wait 
upon me and make this request, it will be listened to; but 
to give over- a kingdom of this magnitude to a person who 
is already possessed of one of' the kingdoms of Hind, and 
who has never been in attendance upon me, seems to be 
a thing far from the solid opinions which should actuate 
Sultans.” 


to whom the father of the reigning Raja of the family of 
Chalukya hatl siioceeded through the female line. See 
Biographic Universelle, tom, x., p. 420. 

'•^The Tabakat-i Akbari says he returned by way of 
Sind ayid Multan, and experienced great difficulty in the 
desert. See the general Note on Mahmud’s expeditions, 
published elsewhere. 
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I’licji liavii}g called Dabashiliiu Murtaz, the Sultan 
gave him the sovereignty of Somaai. Dabshilim agreed 
to pay tribute/^ and spoke thus; “A certain Dabshilim 
is hi a state of hostility towards me, and when he obtains 
information that the Sultaji is gone, he will certainly lead 
his. army hither; and as I have not the means of resistance, 
1 shall be subdued. If the king will remove this mischief 
from my head, this great matter will he all right; but if 
not, J shall certainly he destroyed in a very short time.” 
The Sultan answered: ‘‘Since I have come from Ghazuin 
with the purpose of making war upon infidels, 1 will also 
settle diis business.”"' 

He then led his army towards the counuy of that 
Dabshilim, and havijig taken him captive, delivered him 
over to Dabshilim Murtaz, who thus addressed the 
Sultan: “In my religion the killing of kings is unlawful, 
but the custom is that when one king gets another into 

Mirk! Kind makes him say: "I will agree to iransmil 
to Ghazni all the gold and rubies of the mines of Hind, 
if this further favour be conferred on me.” Firishia 
makes him promise to remit double the revenue of Zahu- 
listan and KabulisLan. 

'’’^The ansiuer in the Rauz/ilu-s Safa and Khulasatu-l 
Akbar is more specific: “As three years have already 
elapsed since my departure from Ghazni, what does it 
matter if six months more are added to that periods” 
But by comparing the dales of his departure and return, 
Mahmud does not appear to have been absent much more 
than one year and a half, or at most, as Firishta asserts, 
two years and a half. His campaign was conducted during 
one cold season. The rainy season he seems to have pass- 
ed at Anhalwara., and after a little more fighting and 
plunder in the beginning of another cold season, he re- 
turned to Ghazni, before the rains had set in Hindustan. 
He must have delayed late in the hot season, or he could 
not have experienced his difficulties and sufferings in the 
desert. 
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his power he makes a small and dark room imderneatli 
his own throne, and having put his enemy into it, he 
leaves a hole open; every day he sends a tray of victuals 
into that room, until one or other of the kings dies. Since 
it is now impossible for me to keep my enemy in this 
manner, I hope that the troops of the Sultan will take 
him away to the royal residence of Ghaznin, and that 
when I am at ease about him, they will send him back.” 
Yaminu-d daula consented, and then hoisted the flag of 
his return to Ghaznin. 

Dabshilim Murtaz obtained absolute sovereignty over 
the government of Soronat, and, after a few years had 
elapsed, sent ambassadors to the Sultan, requesting that 
his enemy might be given up. At first the Sultan was 
irresolute about sending tliat young man; but in tlie end, 
at the instigation of some of his nobles, he delivered over 
that Dabshilim to the emissary of Dabshilim Murtaz, 
"When they had brought him to the tenitories of Somnat, 
Dabshilim Murtaz ordered the appointed prison to be got 
ready, and according to a custom which was well known 
among them, he himself went out from the city to meet 
him, in order that, haring placed his basin and ewer upon 
the youth’s head, he might cause him to run by his stir- 
rup, while they conducted him to prison. 

In the middle of his way he began to hunt, and gal- 
loped about in every direction, until the day became very 
hot: he then laid down under the shade of a tree for 
repose, and having spread a red handkerchief over his 
face, during that interval, according to the decree of the 
Most High God, a bird with strong talons, imagining that 
handkerdiief to be flesh, alighted from the air, and having 
struck his claws into the handkerchief, they penetrated so 
far into the eyes of Dabshilim Murtaz that he became 
blind. As the grandees of Hindustan do not pay obedi- 
eircc to those who are in any way defective, a tumult arose 
among the soldiers, in the middle of which the other 
Dabshilim arrived, and all having agreed to invest him 
with authority, they placed that same basin and ewer upon 
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the head of Dabshilim Murtaz, and made hint run as far 
as the prison, so that thus Dabshilim Murtaz became 
taken in the very manner which he had planned for this 
young man, and the saying, “Whoever digs a well for hi.s 
brother falls into it himself,” became apparent, as also- 
it became clear “that God gives and snatches away a king- 
dom to whom and from whom he chooses; he gives 
honotir and dishonour to whom he pleases; Thou pos- 
scHSCfit gpodness, Thou art master of all things.” 

The Conquest, of Trak 

Sultan Mahmud, in the year 420 h. (1020 a.d.), form- 
ed the design of subduing ’Irak-i ’Ajam, and accordingly 
hoisted the standard of departure towards that quarter. 
When he arrived in the territories of Mazandaran, Mami- 
chihr bin Kabus bin Washraichihr having hastened to pay 
him his respects, brought fitting magnificent presents. In 
the mean (ime the governor of Trak, Majdu-d daula bin 
Fakhru-d daula, having sent a messenger to Yaminu-d 
daula, brought a complaint against his amirs. The Sultan 
having sent his troops towards Re, Majdu-d daula joined 
himself to the army of Ghaznin, and the officers of that 
army look him and sent him to the Sultan. 

Sultan Mahmud himself went to Re, and having sent 
for Majdu-d daula into his assembly, thus addressed 
him; — “Have you read the Shah-nama, and are you ver.s- 
ed in the history of Tabari?” He answered, “Yes,” The 
Sultaii said; “Have you ever played ai chess?’’ He 
answered, “Ycs.” The Sultan said; “In those books 
have you seen it written that two kings can rule in one 
country? and on the chess-board have you ever seen two 
kings on one square? He said, “No.” The Sultan said: 
“Then how comes it that you have given over the reins 
of your power to one who has greater strength than your- 
self?” Fie then sent Majdu-d daula and his son to Ghaz- 
nin, under the custody of a guard of soldiers, and 
having given over the sovereignty of that country to his 
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•son Mas’ud, he turned his reins towards the royal resi- 
dence of Ghaznin. 

A short accoimi of Lhe opposition of Mas’ud to his father 
and of the death of Mahmud 

Historians who wear the mantle of praises, and com- 
posers clothed in lire garb of felicity, have related that 
Multan Mahmud loved his younger son Muhammad better 
than Mas’ud. On account of this, he preferred him as 
the heir-apparent, and one day, before the taking of 'Irak, 
he asked Mas’ud how he would behave towards his 
brother. Mas’ud answered, “I shall follow the example 
of my father, and behave towards my brother in the same 
way as you behaved to yours.” I have mentioned the 
quarrel of Mahmud with his brother Isma’il before, so 
there is no need of a repetition. My only object in men- 
tioning this is, that when Malimud heard this speech from 
Mas’ud, it entered into his mind tliat he would remove 
Mas’ud to a distance from the metropolis of Ghaznin, so 
that after his death war and quarrelling might not take 
place between the two brothers. On this account, having 
undertaken a journey to ’Irak, when he had brought that 
country into the courtyard of subjection, he gave it to 
Mas’ud, arid said, “You must swear that after my death 
you will not oppose your brother.” Mas’ud answered, “I 
will take this oath at the time when you feel an aversion 
to me.” Mahmud said, ‘‘Why do you speak to me like 
this ?” Mas’ud answered, “If I am your son, I surely 
have a right to your property and treasures.” Mahmud 
■said, “Your brother will render to you your dues: do 
you swear that you will not carry on war with your 
brother, and that you will not display enmity towards 
him?” Mas’ud said, “If he will come and swear that 
according to our precious laws he will render to me my 
•due out of your worldly effects, then I will promise not 
to display enmity towards him, but he is now in Ghaznin, 
and I in Re; how then can the affair be furthered?” 

Mas’ud, from his excessive haughtiness, and from his 
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covetousness to obtain the idle vanities of the world, 
showed his presumption and spoke in this harsh manner 
to his father. The Sultan bade him adieu, and directed 
his steps towards Ghaziiin, where, after his arrival, he laid 
his side on the carpet of weakness, and died, either of 
consumption or of disease of the liver, (for there are two 
opinions urged on this point) on Thursday, the 23rd of 
Rabi’u-1 akhir, 421 ii.®''' (1030 a.d.). His funeral rites were 
performed on a night whilst it was raining, and he was 
buried in the blue palace at Ghaznin. 

The learned men who flourished during 
Mahmud’s reign 

Among the learned men who liourished during the 
time of Sultan Mahmud, on was ’Utbi, who composed the 
Tarikh-i Yaminii which is an account of the descendants 
of Subuktigin. That book has been translated by Abu-s 
Sharaf Nasir bin Zafar bin Sa’du-1 Munshi-1 Jarbadkani, 
and the translation is well known among men. 

Another of the learned men of that time was ’Unsuri, 
1(^4^o was the greatest poet of his age, and was always com- 
posing odes and quatrains in praise of Sultan Mahmud. 
The following is one of his quatrains : — . 

“You are that monarch whom in the east and west, 

Jews, Fire-worshippers, Christians, aird Musulmans 
Name when they count their beads, and ejaculate the 
praises of God, 

Saying, Oh God, give me an evid that is laudable 
(Mahmud)." 

^MVilken translates, “Elenim ambigitur labesne 
fueril an dorsi eegritudo an aivi proluvium." Briggs 
says ‘'the stone.” Abu-l feda (Anin. Mos. tom. Hi., p. 76), 
""diarrhoea et cachexia." Price ( Mahom. Hist., vol. ii., 
p. 294) translates, “a consumptive complaint, accompani- 
ed by a disorder in the loins." The Tabakat-i Akbari 
mys "fever." 

^^The Nizam.u4 Tawarikh says 420 h., but the text is 
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TIit;y say tiiai ‘Unsuri composed many verses in praise oC 
Sultan Mahmud, and out of the many books which he 
wrote iu the name of the Sultan there was one book, viz., 
Wamik o’ Azra which is now lost. 

Another of the poets, who was a panegyrist of 
Sultan Mahmud was ’Asjudi, who derived his origin from 
Merv. When Somnat was taken he composed a hasidah 
in praise of the Sultan of laudable virtues, the beginning 
o£ which runs thus; 

“When the acute-minded Sultan made his expedition 
to Somnat, 

He made iiis ami exploits the standard of miracles.” 

Anodier of the poets contemporary with Sultati 
Mahmud was harrukhi, who, from the exccs.sivc genero- 
sity of the Sultan, having amassed great wealth, deter- 
mined to go to Samarkand. When he drew near that city, 
he wuh ailacked by highwaymen and plundered of all that 
lu! luicl. 1-laving arrived in Samarkand he showed himself 
to nobody, but after a few days he hoisted the flag of his 
return, having given utterance to the following lines : — 
‘‘I have seen all the channs of Samarkand, 

I have looked upon its gardens, its villas, its valleys, and 
its deserts. 

liut since ray purse and my pockets arc without dirhems, 
My heart has folded up the carpet of pleasure from off the 
courtyard of hope. 

From the learned men of every city 
I have heard that there is one kosar and eight paradi.scst 
I have seen thousands of rivers and thousands of 
paradises 

But what profit if I always return with a thirsty lip? 

The eye seeing wealth, and not having the money in 
the hand. 

Is like a head cut off in the midst of a golden basin.” 

concurred by the Jami’u-t Tatuarikh, Abu-l fazi, Baihaki, 
Abu-l jeda, the Rauzal.u-s Safa, and the Tarihh-i Alfi, 
quoting from Hafiz Abru and the TabakalU AkbarL 
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Firdusi was anoiher one of the poets contemporary 
with Sultan Mahmud: his history is well known. It is 
written in the books of learned authors, that during his 
first years Firdusi took great plea.sure in versification. It 
happened tlrat at one time he received ill-treatment from 
somebody, upon which he set out for Ghaznin^ which was 
the royal residence of the Sultan Mahmud, with the inten- 
tion of lodging his coiujplaint. When he arrived near that 
.city, he saw in a certain garden three persons who were 
sitting together, and seemed to be very intimate. He con- 
jectured that they were die servants of the Sultan, and 
said within himself, “I will go to them, and tell them 
some of my business; perhaps I shall gain some advant- 
age by it.” When lie came near the resting-place where 
’Unsuri, "Asjudi, and Farrukhi were sitting, those indivi- 
duals were astonished at him and said, “He will spoil our 
.quiet converse.” They communed with one another, and 
agreed to tell this person that they were the poets of the 
Sultan, and that they held no intercourse with any one 
who was not a poet ; that they would recite ihree verses, 
■to which it would be difficult to add a fourth, and that 
they would say that whoever would make a fourth verse 
would be admitted into their society, and unless he could 
do so he would be excluded. 

When Firdusi arrived where they were sitting, they 
played oft' upon him that which they had determined 
among themselves. Firdusi said, “Recite your verses.” 

Firishla also concurs with the text (Briggs translaling Fri- 
day instead of Thursday), which, however, Hammer- 
Furgslall asserts bo be the right day. Haidar llazi men- 
tions the llLh of Safar as the date of Mahmud’s death. 
The Nigarislan says the Uth of Rahi’u-l aimial, and De 
'Guignes brings it down as late as Jumada-l awwal; but 
there can be no doubt that the date mentioned in the 
text is the qorrecL one; for it is the one which his tomb at 
’Ghazni bears. See Reinaud Men. sur I’Inde, p. 273, and 
Thornton’s Gazetteer, v. “Ghuznee,” 
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’Unsuri said, “I'he moon JUas no brightness like your 
cheek.” Farruklii said, “There is not a rose in the rose- 
garden like your face.” ’Asjudi said, “Your eye-lashes 
pierce through a coat of mail.” Firdusi, upon hearing 
those verses, instantly replied, “Like the spear of Geo 
in die fight with Pushan.” 'I’he poets were astonished at 
his readiness, and inquired about die story of Geo and 
Pushan. Firdusi told them the story at full length, and 
accordingly, when he arrived at Court, he experienced 
kind treatment, and Mahmud told him that he had made 
a paradise of his Court, and it was owing to this that he 
assumed his titular naiiic of Firdusi. 

Having afterwards been appointed to compose the 
Shah-nama, he xvrote a thousand verses, and took them to 
the king, who highly applauded them, and made him a 
present of a thousand dinars. When Firdusi had linished 
writing the Shah-nama, he took the book, which contained 

60.000 verses, to the Sultan, expecting that he would get 
a dinar for each verse, as he had done before; but some 
envious persons of mean disposition, indulging their 
malignity, wondered what must be the value of that poet 
who was worth being exalted by such a large gift, and 
they made the Sultan give him 60,000 dirhams instead. 
When Firdusi came out of the bath, and they brought 
those dirhams before him, he was exceedingly vexed at the 
circumstance, and gave 20,000 dirhams to the bath-keeper, 

20.000 to a sherbetseller who had brought some bever- 
aggO'! foj- him, and the remaining 20,000 dirhams he gave 
to the person who brought the money. I-Iaving composed 

'^‘'■'‘Fukka’ a hind of drink made of waLer-barley and 
dried grapes. Richardson also adds “beer or ale,” in 
which interpretation he is borne out by M. Lorsbach, who, 
in the first volume of the Archiv fur die Morgenlandisckc 
Litteratur, has adduced .several passages from Avicenna iru 
favour of this interpretation. He also adds, that in modern 
Greek “Phoukar” signifies “beer.” See S. de Sacy’s note in 
Notices des MSS., tom. iv., p. 235. 
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about forty verses, as a satire upon the Sultan, he intro- 
duced them into the beginning or conclusion of the Sbah- 
nama, and fled to Tus. One day, some little time after 
this circumstance, Ahmad bin Hasan Maimandi was out 
hunting with the Sultan, and having come close to him,^ 
he repeated several verses out of the Shah-nama, which 
were exceedingly applauded by the Sultan, who asked 
whose poetry it was. He answered that the verses were 
the produce of the genius of Firdusi. The Sultan repented 
of his neglect of that incomparable poet, and ordered 
them to take 60,000 dinars with rich robes of honour to 
Tus, and to ask Firdusi’s pardon, In the Baharislan it is 
written that when those presents came in at one gate of 
Tus, the coffin of Firdusi was carried out at die other. An 
only daughter was his heiress, to whom the emissaries of 
the Sultan offered those honourable presents ; but she, 
from the pride inherent in her disposition, refused them 
and said, “I have enough wealth to last me to the end of 
my days; I have no need of diis money.” The agents of 
the Sultan built a caravanserai in the neighbourhood of 
Tus with that money. Afzalu-1 Anami Maulana Nuru-d 
din ’Abdu-r rahman Jami has written these lines at the 
end of this story; 

“It is pleasing to recognize one’s merits, when the 
crooked sphere 

Has bent the final arrow of misfortune into the shape of 
a bow. 

The honour of the Sultan has perished from the world, 
and there remains not anything 
Except this tale, that he recognized not the merits of 
Firdusi.” 

According to the Guzida, Firdusi died in the year 
416,“'' but God knows everything! 

Sultan Muhammad 

Wiien the hand of Yaminu-d daula Mahmud was cut 
off from possession in worldly things, his son Muham- 

^^Daulat Shah in his Tazkira says 411 h., 1020-1 a.d. i 
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mad/“ according to the will of his father, placed upon his 
head the crown of Sultanship, and, just as it was in the 
■days of Mahmud, he appointed Hasnak Mikal prime mi- 
nister. Sultan Mas’ud, who was at Hamadan, having 
obtained intelligence of the death of his father, hastened 
towards Khurasan, and wrote a letter to his brother to the 
■effect that he did not want the country which his father 
had given to his brother, but he insisted that his name 
should be recited first in the khutba. Muhammad, having 
returned a stern refusal, began to make preparations for 
war, but several of those who consulted the welfare of the 
government employed their exertions to bring about a 
reconciliation between the two brothers. They were un- 
availing, for Muhammad would not yield in the least. 
Having entrusted the advance guard of the array to Yusuf 
bin Subuktigin, he set out on the road, and on the 1st of 
the blessed month of Ramazan, in the year 421 h., he 
arrived at Naginabad,®^ which was in truth Nakbatabad 

TabakaL-i Naslri styles him “]alalu-d daula,” 
end says he wrote much Arabic poetry. Phe Tariklt-i 
A'lfi, quoting Hafiz Abru, says, “he was exactly like his 
father, of moderate stature, elegantly made, and marked 
mith the small-pox; that Mas’ud was taller and stouter, so 
that it was difficult to get a horse to carry him, and, there- 
fore, he usually rode on an elephant.” 

^’’[The real name is Takinabad, but this can hardly 
have been the spelling used by Khondamir in the text] 
Brig^ says, “Takiabad, thirty miles north from Ghazni,” 
hut he is not going north, but west towards Hamadan. 
It must be the place mentioned in the iUneraries as 
lying on the road between Bust and Ghazni, and five 
stages from Bust, which would bring it near Kandahar. 
Ouseley (Oriental Geog., p. 210) calls it “Nuskeenabad” 
■or “Tuskeenabad.” Wilken (Hist. Ghazn. pp. 193 and 
237) calls it “Theaknabad,” and Mordlmann (Das Buck 
■der Lander, p. 114) calls it “ Bahirabad.” Price 
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{i.e. the abode of calmity), at which place he remained 
during the Avholc of the fasting month. On the feast day, 
his cap happened to fall off his head without any cause, 
a circumstance tvhich the people interpreted as a bad 
(unen, for on the night of the 3rcl of Shawwal, Amir ’Ali 
Kheshawand"^ and Yusuf bin Subuktigin, having conspir- 
■cd together, raised the standard of enmity, and made ad- 
vances to Ma.s’ud. Having surrounded the tent of 
Muhammad, tliey seized hint and imprisoned him in the 
fort of Naginabad.''” 

The chief men then went out to meet Mas’ud, and 
Amir Hasnak, who was at Naishapur, came to the Court 
of Mas'ud. When Mas’ud saw him, he ordered him m 
he hanged, because he had heard that Hasnak had one 
day said in the Court of Muliammad that bcl'ore Mas'ud 
should become king it would be right to make war. When 
'Ali Klieshawand and Yusuf Subuktigin arrived at Hirat 
declaring their fealty to Mas’ud, the former was im- 
prisoned and tlic hitter murdered. Ma.s’ud rapidly 
moved on to Ghaznin, htiving imprisoned Muhammad in 
the fort of Naginabad. 

In contradiction to w’hai ha.s been above written, men 
have it that before the eye of the prasperity of Muham- 
mad was made blind by the iron ol' oppression, he had 

(Mahomni. Hist. iiol. ii., p. .313) has ‘'Bikken or 
Tikkenabad.” 

^^“Relalion’’ .so called, .says Mirkhond, out of Mah- 
mud's regard [or that, individual. 

'^^The Nizamu-t Tawarikh says Mas'ud was on his 
road to Ghazni, and. that before his arrival Yusuf bin 
Subuktigin imprisoned Muhammad in the fort of Mangsal. 
Other authorities differ somewhat. Mirkhond makes Amir 
'Ali Kheshawand the chief conspirator. Firishla makes 
Ameer ‘Ali Yusuf, and Hasnak equal participtitors. He 
adds, that Muhammad was .sent to be imprisoned “in 
the fort of Walaj, which the people of Kandahar now 
call Khalaj ," — no doubt the present “Kelat i Ghalzi.” The 
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reigned four years. After Mas’ud had obtained the 
kingdom, Muhammad was imprisoned for nine years. 
After the death of Mas’ud he again became king for one 
year/® and in the year 434 H. he was murdered by the 
order of Maudud bin Mas’ud. 

Sultan Mas’ud 

The surname of Sultan Mas’ud, according to some 
historians, was Nasiru-d din, but in the opinion of 
Hamdu-lla Mustaufi, it was Nasiru-d daula.^’ After he 
had deprived his brother of eyesight, he placed upon his 
own head the crown of sovereignty at the metropolis of 
Ghaznin. He occupied himself with laying the foundation 
of justice and equity, and threw open the doors of kind- 
ness to all learned men. During the days of his rule, 
such buildings as mosques, colleges, and inns, were erect- 
ed in different parts of the kingdom. Every year he oc- 
cupied his ambitious mind in war against the infidels of 
Hind, and it was owing to this that the Saljukians obtain- 
ed an opportunity of crossing the river Oxus, and 
having gained strength, they subdued in a little time the 
cities of Khurasan. 

During the latter days, of his prosperity, Mas’ud again 
made war upon the cities of Hind, and on his return from 
the river Indus, Noshtigin, and the sons of ’Ali Khesha- 
wand, and Yusuf bin Subuktigin, all of whom bore enmity 

Tabakal-i Akbari says the “fort of Wanf.” The 
Tarikh-i Badmni says “Naj,” or “Yakh/’ but as there 
are no vowel points, it may read in ten different ways. 

''°T!ie Tabakat-i Nasiri .says he reigned on the first 
occasion seven months, and on the second four months. 
Some authors, as Hamdu-lla Mustaufi, place the reign erf 
Muhammad, whom they style ’Imadti-d daula, after 
Mas’ud’s; but others, as Khondamir and Firishta, place it 
before Mas’ud’s. The Lubbu-t Tawarikh presents further 
differences. 

’’’^The coins have “Nasiru-d dinu llah;’’ and .so he is 
styled in the Kanun Mas’udi. 
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towards him, seized him and delivered him over to his 
brother, Muhammad Makhul; he was imprisoned in a 
strong fort, and was killed in the year 430 h. (1038-9 a.d.). 
His reign lasted twelve years. 

In the year 422 u. (1031 a.d.) Mas’ud mounted the 
throne of Ghaznin. He appointed Abu Suhail Hama- 
duni^^ to the administration of Hirat, and having written 
• out a farman, he delivered over the governorship of 
Ispahan to ’Alau-d daula Ja’far bin Kakuya. ’Alau-d 
daula was the son of the maternal uncle of Majdu-d daula 
bin I'akliru-d daula Dailaini, and in tlic language of 
Dailam tlrey call a maternal uncle by the word. “Kakuya.” 
This Kakuya was at first the viceroy of Trak, but after- 
wards he arrogated to himself absolute dominion. In 
the year 423 (1032 a.d.) Altuntash hajib, conformably 

with Mas’ud’s^'* order, proceeded from Khwarizm to 
Mawarau-n nahr against ’Alitigin, who had .subdued 
Samarkand and Bukhara. On the confines of Balkh he 
was joined by 15,000 men from the army of Ghaznin, 
and Altuntash first marched to Bukhara, which he took, 
and then directed, his steps towards Samarkand. 

’Alitigin having come out of the city with the intern 
tion of fighting, drew up his army near a certain village, 
on the one side of which was a river and numerous trees, 
and on the other a mountain, equal in height to the 
revolving heavens. When Altuirtash came up to that 
spot, the flame of battle was kindled, and in the middle 
of the fight a band of men, who had lain in ambuscade, 

'’\One MS. calls hint "Abu Suhail/’ another “Abu 
Suhal.” He is the Bu Suhal Hamnduni, of Baihaki.] 

’’"^Haidar Razi and Firishta notice an expedition iO‘ 
Kej and Makran^ in the year 422, when these provinces 
were compelled to pay tribute. They also notice the 
destruction of ’Umar bin Lais’ embankment by an inunda- 
tion, of which there is a detailed and interesting account 
in the Extracts from Abu-l Fazal Bathaki. 

'^■’-[He is here called in the MSS. “Mas’ud Tigin.”] 
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rushed out and drarged the army of Khwarizm. They 
wounded Altuntash mortally, but that brave man conceal- 
ed the circumstance, and conducted himself with sucli 
resolution that many of the army of ’Alitigin were killed, 
and the rest, who escaped the sword, were taken prisoners. 
When it was night, Altuntash sent for the nobles and 
generals of the army, showed them his wound, and said, 
“I shall never recover from this wound: '•'* do you now 
make your owm arrangements.” That very night they 
sent a messanger to ’Alitigin, and broughi about a recon- 
a:iIiation, and then returned to Khurasan. The next day 
Altuntash died, and his son Harun took his place. 
Khwaja Ahmad bin Hasan Maimandi^“ died in the year 
424 H.j and Mas’ud having sent for Abu Nasr Muhammad 
bin ’Abdu-s Samad, who was the accountant of Harun, 
appointed him zvazir^ which post he filled up to the last 
days of the life of Mas’ud. 

In the midst of all these events, the Saljukians, having 
passed over the Jihun, settled in the vicinity of Naisha- 
pur, When, after a little time, they had obtained 
strength, they began to show hostilities towards Mas’ud. 
Ill the year 426 (a.d. 1034-5),'’' Sultan Mas’ud led his array 
towards Jurjan and Tabaristan, because his governors in 
’Irak had implored help from him. Abu Suhail Hama- 
duni, the governor of Re, sent an army to reduce to 

’'“TTe learn from Mirkhond and Firishta that he had 
■already received in Mahmud’s time a wound in the same 
place, from a manjanili, when aliackmg a jort in India. 

had been released by Mas’ud jrom Ihe prison of 
Kalinjar on the frontiers of India, to which he had been 
sent, by Mahmud, zuho was anxious to obtain the zuealih 
which he had accumulated. 

Khondaniir has omitted all notice of the capture of 
Sarsi or Sarsuti, tuhich is ascribed in the' Jami’u-t 
Tazaarikh to the year 425 H., and by Mirkhond and 
Firishta to 424 h. The Tahakat-i Akbari says, ‘'Sarsi, 
zuhich is one of the passes to Kashmir.” 
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obedience the inhabiums of Kumiu-'" and Sawa, who had 
rebelled. Sultan Mas’ud returned from Jurjan to 
Ghaznin, and then wished to march to Hind; but some 
of the amin and chief men of the State hinted to him 
that it would be proper first to go to Khurasan and 
dislodge the Saljukians; but he listened not to the pro- 
posalj and hastened lO' Hindustan. During his absence 
the Saljukians perfected their power, and ’Alau-d daula 
bin Kakuya having: rebelled, drove Abu Suhail Hamaduni 
out of Re. , 

In the year 428 h. (a.i>. 103(5-7), Mas'ud returned 

from his expedition,^" and when he obtained intelligence 
of the victories of his enemies, he repented of his attack 
upon Hiildustan. After he had made preparation I'or 
war, he marched to Balkh, and the inhabitants of that 
place informed him that during his absence the victories 
standards of Tuztigin had several times crossed over the 
river, and his men had murdered ;md plundered the 
people. Mas’ud told them that he would defeat him in 
the cold season, and that in the spring he would engage 
in eradicating the Saljukians. The nobles and deputies 
complained to him and said: “It is two years since the 
Saljukians have taken Khurasan, and the people seem 
inclined to submit to their government; it is first neces- 
sary tO' dislodge them, and then we will turn our atten- 
tion to the execution of other imporuint matters.” One 
of the poets on this occasion composed die following 
verses, and sent them to the Sultan: 

“Your enemies were ants, they grew into serpents: 

Kill the ants which have become serpents : 

Give them no rest, delay no more; 

For if they have time, the serpents will become 

dragons,’ ’ 


^’^[See vol. ii., p. !>77. (Original Ed.) 

'^°Mirkhond .wys he returned unsuccessful from his 
Indian expedition in 428, and marched to Balkh in 
430 H. 
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As the star oi' the destiny o! Mas’ud had reached tlie 
limits oi misfortune, he listened not to this advice, and 
having passed the river, he directed his steps in search 
of Tuztigin. During that winter, the rain and the snow 
fell very heavily in Mawarau-n nahr, on account of which 
the Ghaznivides were extremely distressed. In the middle 
of all this, Daud Saljuki marched from Sarakhs towards 
Balkh, with the intention of fighting, upon which 
Mashid was obliged to beat the drum, of retreat, and 
Tuztigin, following in the rear of the army of Ghazm'n, 
plundered and carried away all the best horses and 
camels of Mas’ud, and thus disgrace fell upon the army 
of the Ghaznivides. 

After Mas’ud had arrived at his royal residence, 
having finished repairing the state of confusion into 
which his troops had been thrown, he turned his atten- 
tion towards the Saljukians, and several times fighting 
took place between the two parties, the end of which was, 
that Mas’ud was defeated, and obliged again to return 
to Ghaznin; on his arrival at which place he put to death 
some of the nobles and chief men of the State, under the 
pretence that they had misbehaved themselves during the 
war. He sent his son Maudud with an army to Balkh, 
while he himself, with Muhammad Makhul and Muham- 
mad’s sons, Ahmad, 'Abdu-r Rahman and 'Abdu-r Rahim 
moved towards Hindustan, with the intention of remain- 
ing during the winter there, and then, when the spring- 
arrived, of turning his attention towards dislodging the 
Saljukians.®“ 

Mas’ud had crossed over the Sind, but all his baggage 
and property was on the other side of the river, when 
Noshtigin, with some of his attendants, plundered the 
treasury, and put Muhammad Makhul on the throne. 
According to Hamdu-lla Mustaufi, they seated him on an 
elephant, and carried him round the camp. Mas’ud 

Jami’u-t Tawarikh ascribes the conquest of 
‘‘several forts in Hind” to the year 429 h. 
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•upon hearing this fled, and took refuge in a certain sarai, 
but the rebels seized him, and took him before Muham- 
mad, who confined him and his dependents in the fort 
of Kiri. Muhammad relinquished the Sultanship to his 
son Ahmad, upon which Ahmad, who was tainted with 
insanity, without permission of his father, and in con- 
junction with the son of Yusuf bin Subuktigin and the 
son of ’Ali Kheshawand, went to the fort, and in the 
year a.ti. 433 (a.u. 1041-2), murdered that king, who was 
the protector of the learned.** 

Amongst tlie learned men who were contemporary 
with Mas’ud was Shaikh Abu Rihan Muhammad bin 
Ahmad Biruni Khwarizmi tlic astrologer, and author of 
the book called Tafhinm-t Tanjim i.e., “Explanation of 
'the Science of Astrology,’’ and also of the Kanun Mas'udi, 
Another was Abu Muhammad Nasihi, who wrote the 
Kilab-i Mas’udi, on the theology of Imam Abu Hanifa, 
upon whom let there be the mercy of Godl These books 
were all compiled in Mas’ud’s name. 

Shahabu-d daula Maudud 

IVlien Maudud, who was in Balkh, the tabernacle of the 
faithful, heard of the murder of his father Mas’ud, he 
hastened with his victorious troops towards the metropolis 
of Ghaznin, and Muhammad also marched up from the 
neighbourhood of the Sind in the same direction, A 
battle was fought between the uncle and nephew,** but 
ithe gale of victory blew upon the banner of Maudud, 
and Muhammad with his children, and Noshtigin Balkhi 
who was at , the head of the insurrection, ■ became the 
captives of the powerful decree of fate, and were all put 

^^Some say he was thrust alive into a well which was 
.then filled up with earth. Mirkhond says he reigned nine 
years and eleven months. Firishta, nine years and nine 
months. Other authors assign twelve years to this reign. 

^^Firishia says in the year 433 Maudud departed from 
Ghaznin, and blind Muhammad, after ap^inting his 
youngest son Nami to the government of Peshawar and 
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to death, with the exception of 'Abdu-r Rahim the sou 
of Muhammad. The reason of his salvation was as 
follows: 

During the time that Mas’ud was in prison, it hap- 
pened one day that ’Abdu-v Rahman snatched Mas’ud’s 
cap ofl.' his head in a very rude mannei’, upon which 
’Abdu-r Rahim took it from him and placed it back again 
on the head of his uncle, at die same time reproaching 
and abusing his brother. In sh.on, luiving taken veiige- 
arrcc on his fatlicr’s murderers, Mauclud built a village 
and a caravanserai upon (hat spot where he had gained 
the victory, and called it Fathabad.^-' I-Ie then hastened 
to Ghaznin and Kaudaliar, where he made lirin the 
carpet of jiusLice, arid exalted the standard o(: his power 
by bringing into the kingdom of Ghaznin and Kandahai" 
several of tlic cities of Hind; but even during the pros- 
perous days of Maudud the empire of Khurasan remained 
just the same as before, in the possc,ssion of the Saljukians. 
whom he could never conquer, 

Maudud died, after he had reigned seven years, ou 
the 20th of Rajab, 441 h. (1049-50 a.o.). 

Account of ihe en7niiy between Majthcd and Maudud 

Historians have related that Sultan Mas’ud, during the 
latter days of his reign, appointed his sou Majdud to 
subdue some of the cities of tiind,, who brought into tire 
courtyard of subjection Multan and several other cities. 
Possessed of a powerful army, upon hearing of the death 
of Mas'ud, he aspired to absolute dominion, and the 

Malian, encauniered Maudud in the neighbourhood of 
the -river Sind. The action wa.'i fought in the desert of 
Dipur or Dinur . , 

^■'FirLshla says lhai he carried the bodies of his father 
and brothers from Kiri and buried them at Ghazni. 

^■'The Tabakat-i Nasiri says “nine years, in the 
thirty-ninth year of his age." The Jami'u-i Tatuarikh 
concurs in the “nine yearsT 
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vapour of pride ascended into the hall of his brain.®® 
Maudud, hearing of this, formed an army to extinguish 
the fire of the insurrection of Majdud, who also moved 
out with a numerous army and arrived at Lahore about 
the time of the 'Idu-z zuka, where, having celebrated tlie 
festival of sacrifices, he was found dead by the courtiers 
in his tent on die morning of the third day of the 
festival. The truth of the circumstance, whatever it was, 
has not been written. 

After this event, as many of the cities as pertained to 
Sultan Mas’ud came also under the tribunal of Maudud, 
and the Kings of Mawarau-n nahr also testified their 
submission, but the Saljukians, as they had always done, 
offered opposition and resistance. In the year 4S5 h. 
(1043-4 A.D.) Maudud sent an army desirous of warfare, 
under his chamberlain, to Khurasan; but Alp Arslan, on 
the side of the Saljukians, having come out to meet the 
Ghaznivides, defeated them, and in the same year 
a horde of Saljuk Turkomans broke into the territories 
of Garmsir. Maudaud having appointed an army 
to dislodge them, a dreadful battle was fought on 
both sides, and the Ghaznivides having obtained the vic- 
tory, took many of the Saljukians prisoners. 

In the same year some of the rulers of Hindustan, 
having entered Lahore with. 5,000 cavalry and 76,000 
infantry, seized that (uty. The Musulmans who were 
there sent a messenger to Maudud asking for help, and 
Maudtid was obliged to lead his army thither; but before 

^^Firishta says that, supported by Ayas Khas, he ad' 
vanced from Multan to Lahore, and acquired possession 
of the whole country from the Sind ta ThaheSar and 
Hansi, at which latter place he fixed his residence. Ayaz 
died shortly afterwards. Abu-l Fida says he died a-h. 449, 
and the Muntakhabu-t Tawarikh of Khaki Shirazi men- 
tions thS same date. Rustam Ali, in the Tarikh-i Hindi 
says that Ayaz is reported to have been son of the 
ruler of Kashmir, ' 
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the aierival of that amy at Lahore* dissensioa^ sprang t»p 
awopg the infictels, who begaiti to direct ^ th^r stcffe 
towards their owh country. . The men ctf Lahore 
pursued them, and. the Hindus took shiditer on a spacious 
and lofty naountaiin.i The army of Lahore surrounded that 
mountain, and thei Hindus, after displayis^ iheir courage 
and prowess, asked Cor quarter, which was granted them 
upon this condition, that they should deliver over to the 
Musulmans every fort in the cities of' Hind which were 
in their possession. Owing to tliis brilliant victory, all 
the princes of Hind came again under obedience to 
Maudud 

In the middle of Rajah of tlie year 441 h. (1049-50 
A;n.) Maudud, with the intention of making war on the 
Saijnkians, marched from Ghaznin* at the head of a 
numerous army; but being seized with colic on the first 
stagey he was obliged to send ’Abdmr Razzak with the 
army to Sistan, which was in the possessitm of lh0‘ Sal‘|H- 
kians, whilst he himself returned to Ghtiznin, where he 
died shortly afterwatds. 

Siiltan Mas’ud U 
SuUm ’Ali bin I 

^hep M^udud depleted yot . antjih^ worlds his son 
]ytas’ud,86 hy virtue of his father’s -wiU,, succeeded to the 
throne; but as he was of a tender agp, tmd not capable 
of administering: the ofiice,s of royalty, the chief minisicrs 
of the State removed him, after the expiration of a month, 
and unanimously agreed to the sovereignty of his uncle 
’Ali bin Mas’ud bin Mahmud, whom they surnamed 
JBahau-d daula, and. whose* reign was extendi* to nearly 


Tubakat-i Nmri and TabakaU Akbari call 
the son of Maudud, ‘'Muhammad/’ and the first says^ 
this conjoint reign tasted only two rnonths; the second 
tays three months. The Tabakat-i Akbafi says hd was 
•on the throne for five days^ and was only three years old. 
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two yeara; at the end of which time,, on accouat of the 
hostile invasion ©f ’Abdu-r Rashid, he fled from CJhaznin. 

Sultan ’Abdu-r Rttihid. 

Accotd^ng to the Rauxatu-.s Safa, this ^Abdu-r Rashid*^ was 
the son of Mas^ud bin Sultan Mahmud; but accoxding'^ 
to the author of the Gusidu, he was the son of Siiltata 
Mahmud bin Subuktigin, and his patronymic was Abu 
Mansur, and his surname Majdu-d dauia. ’Abdu-r 
Rashid had been confined by the order of Maudud in a 
fort which was between Bust and Ghaznin, and ’Abdu-r 
Raz7,ak, after he had heard of the death of Mandud, 
moved to Sistan, and hastened towards that fott, and: 
placed ’Abdu-r Rashid upon the throne, the of&cets of the 
army yielding their allegiance. ’Abdu-r Rashid then 
moved towards Ghaznin, and ^Ali, without cither couch- 
ing lance or striking a blow with the sword, betook him- 
self to the desert of flight. 

When ’Abdu-r Rashid had fully established his au- 
thority in Ghaznin,®* he -sent Tughril the chamberlain, 
who wias Maudu’s wife's brother, and in whom, he had 
great confidence, with lOOO cavalry, all of them brave 

^’’The Tabakat-i Nasiri styles him "Bahau-d dauia,” 
and mys he reigned txao years, and lived thirty years, Tim 
Tabalmtii Akbari gives him only three months' reign in 
which it is fallowed by the Tavikh-i Badauni. 

®*jE. Thomas has shoxvn that the name of 'Abdu-r 
Rashid occurs on a coin with ihc dale of 440 h.^ which is 
irreconcilable with the dale assigned here lu the death of 
Maudud. Minhaju-s Siraf, Ibnul Asir, Abu-l Pdraj, 
Ahu-l Fida, Rashidu-d din, and Ibn Khaldun Uhiie M 
affirming that both Maudud’s death and"^ Abdu-r Rashid’s 
accession took place in the year 441 h. Some' of these 
assume a direct succession, without the intervening reigns 
of Mas’ud II., and Sultan 'Alt. See Journal Royal Asiatic 
Society, No. xvUi., pp. 278-9, 352: and Defremdry, in 
RevUe Niimismatique, 1849, p. 229: 
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soldiers, lo Sistan; and Tughril, having overcome Abu-1 
Fazl and Beghui Saljugi, in a short time' obtained the 
entire command of that kingdom; and imbued with the 
idea of rooting out the shoots of the prosperity of ’Abdu-r 
Rashid, he marched towards Ghaznin. When he arrived 
within five parasangs of the dty, ’Abdu-r Rashid discover- 
ed his deceit and treachery, and fled to one of his forts. 
Tughril entered Ghaznin, sent letters and messengers 
threatening and intimidating the kotwal of the fort, until 
‘ the garrison, getting distrustful, delivered over to him 
’Abdu-r Rahid*” and all the descendants of Mahmud; up- 
on which Tughril, having murdered all the princes, forced 
against her will the daughter of Mas’ucl, the son. of Sultan 
Mahmud, into the bonds of marriage. It was from this 
circumstance that he was surnamed Tughril Kafir-i 
Ni’amat {i.e. the ungrateful). 

When Jarjir, who was one of the chief men among 
the nobles of Ghaznin, and who was then residing in 
Hindustan, heard of these shameful proceedings, he set 
his mind on getting rid of such an ungrateful tVretch, and 
forthwith wrote letters to the daughter of Sultan Mas’ud, 
and to the grandees of Ghaznin, blaming and finding fault 
with them for conniving m the base actions of Tughril. 
Instigated by readina iIkm- leiitis. a band of bold men, 
■Whb hated Tughril in their hearts, advanced one day 
with the foot of courage to the throne where Tughril was 
sitting, and cut his body in pieces with the Wound-inflict- 
ing sword.”® After this event, jfarjir having arrived at 
Ghaznin, took Fairukhzad out of prison,®^ where he had 

*®r/ic Ntzam,u4 Tawdrikh fixes his death in the 
■year 445 h. 

^°The Tabakat-i Nasiri assigns ». separate reign to 
Tughril, and calls him eighth Sultan, and says he reigned 
forty days, committing every kind of oppression. The 
ffamihi-t Tawarikh and the Tarikhi Gazida give no reign 
to Tughril. 

^^The Tabakat-i Nasiri says' he was- imprisoned at 
Barghand with Ibrahim, who was subsequently removed 
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been incarcerated by Tughril, and made liim, king^ Ac- 
cording to the Rauzatu-s Safa, Farrukhzad was the son of 
Mas’ud bin Sultan Mahmudj but according to H^du-lla 
Mustaufij he was the son of AbdU-r Rashid.®^ 

Suit an Jamalu-d daula Farrukhzad. , 

When, Farrukhzad placed tire crown of sovereignty oh 
bis head, he committed the administration of affairs to 
Jarjir, and it was about tire same time that Baud Saljuki, 
Iraving obtained intelligence of the change which had 
happened in the prosperity of the Ghaznivides, hastened 
towards Ghaznin. Jarjir went oUt to oppose him with an 
array, and Daud was defeated, after he had fought his best 
witli sword and arrow. The people of Ghaznin seized an 
immense quantity of plunder, After this, Farrukhzad, 
with a well-equipped and victorious army, exalted his tri- 
umphant standards towards Khurasan; and Kulsarik, 
having come out on the part of the Saljukians to meet 
him, became, along wdth many others, the victims of the 
powerful decree of fate. When Jakar'’“ Beg Saljuki heard 
of this, he sent his son Alp Arslan to encounter Farrukh- 
zad, The Saljukians on this occasion were victoriou^s, and 
took prisoners many of the chief men of Ghaznin; upon 
seeing which, Farrukhzad clothed Kulsarik in a robe of 
honour and set him free. This example was followed by 
the Saljukians with regard to tlieir prisoners. Farrukhzad 
reigned six years, and died of colic in the year 450 H. 
(1058-9 A.D.)»'‘ 

I 

to the fort of Nai. Barghand lies between Ta^ and 
Ghazni. 

^^CoinS show the Rdusatu~s Safa to be correct. He is 
distinctly announced on them as the “son of Mas’ud.’’ 
See Journal Royal .Asiatic Society, No. xviii., p, 280. 

^’’This agrees with Briggs; but the text of Frishta says 
“Ja’far Beg.” [In two MSS, of Habibu-s Siyar the name 
is given as “Baff’ or ‘^‘Bafu.”} 

^^The Tabakat-i Ndsiri says he reigned s^en years, 
and died in the 451, at the age of thirty-four years. 
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S^itdn Zahiru-d daula Ahw-l Muzaffar Ibmhim. 

Ow the death of Farrukhzad, Sultan Ibrahim**® adorn- 
ed the throne of sovereignty with his beneficent presence. 
He was a prince of such piety and devotion that he joined 
together Rajab, Sha’ban and the blessed Ramazan, and 
fasted three months in the year. He was occupied during 
the days of his power in' spreading the carpet of justice, 
and .in looking after the wdfare of his subjects, and he 
was always exercising his enei'gies in distributing charb 
ties and doing good works. Sultan Ibrahim entered into 
a reconciliation Avith tlie Saljukians, and it was agreed 
that neither party should entertain designs against the 
. other’s kingdom; Sultan Malik Shah Saljuki giving his 
own daughter in marriage to Ibrahim’s son, whose name 
was Mas’ud. 

After he had strengthened the foundations of recon- 
ciliation and friendship, Sultan Ibrahim several times led 
his army to make war on Hind,’® each time returning vic- 
torious, to Ghaznin. Sultan Ibrahim died in 492 H. 
(1098-9 A.D.), according to Binakiti and Hamdu-lla Mus- 
taufi, and according to the same account he reigned 42 
years; but other historians say that Ibrahim died in 481 
Hr.(1089-9 Ajo.) But God knows all things 1 

Among the poets who were conteniporary with Sultan 
Ibrahim, the chief were Abti-l Farah arid Arzaki. Amopg 

’“Jm the Tabakal-i Nasiri he is styled “Saiyidu-s sata- 
tin^ Zahiru-d daula.” 

^^The Jami’u-t Tawrikh fixes one of these expeditions 
in 472 H., when Ibrahim took the fort of Azra, no doubt 
Agra, as mentioned in the Extract from Mas’ud Su’d 
S^lnian. The Jami says that the capture occupied four 
months, and that it was defended by '10,000 men, Aftet 
that he went to Darra and took H. 

^’’So says the Tabakat-i. Nasiri, and that he died in 
492. age of sixty years. The NimmU^ Tawarikh 

says his reign commenced in and closed with 492 
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ihe poems composed t}y Al>u4 Far afe there is an ode which 
he wrote in praise of ’Abdu-1 Hamid, the opening lines o£ 
whieh are as follows; “ ’Abdad Hamid Ahmad 'Abdu-1 
Samad gave order’ to wisdom, liberality, and to the dues of 
jusdeej’' Arzaki was surnanied Afzalu-d din; he came ofi- 
ginally from Hirat, and the book called Alfiya wa^ Shal- 
fiya^^ was composed by him. In the Baharistan it is writ- 
ten that the cause of his writing this book was as follows”® 
This verse upon the qualities of wine was the pr&duction 
of his genius: 

Oh cup-bearer, bring red wine, the thought of which 

Makes the mind a tulip bed, and the eye a rose garden. 

If at night a fairy should come within your rays, 

She would not be concealed from the eyes of men; 

More fragrant than amber, deeper coloured than tl>e 
carnelian. 

Brighter than the stars and purer than the soul.” 

■and strangely omits all notice of Farrukhzad. The 
Jami'u-t Tawarikh says he died as late as 508 M., and 
omifs all mention of his son Mas’iid, and the Tarikh-i 
Guzidn says he died in 492 h. The numismatologists help 
us here, and show the probability of Ibrahim^ s reign having 
lasted fortyrtwo years. — Journal Royal Asiatic Society, No. 
xvii., p. 280. 

Mirkhond, Khondamir, Nizamu-d din, and 'Abdu-l 
Kadir are very barren in this interesting reign. Something 
more will found among the Extracts from the TaHkhd 
Alfi, the Tabakat-i Akbari, and Firishtal Amongst other 
victories attributed to Ibrahim, Abu-l Farah Ruwaini attri- 
butes that of Kanauj to him. Saiyid Hasah Ghdzflivi says 
Ibrahim built a fort at Sannam, capable of dotddihihg 
1 00,000 ’enwaiffy. MaFud Sa’d Salmon ntlrihutes others to 
him. 

^^This obscene poem was written by Arzaki, a physi- 
cian, for Tukhan Shah, the king of Naishapur, who was 
afflicted with impotence. 

®®dji obscene story follows in the original. 
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Sultan Mas’ud III. bin Ibrahim 
His surname, according to Hamdu-Ila Mustafi, was. 
■’AlaU'd daula; but according to the account which is 
written in the Rauzatu-s Safa, it was Jalalu-d daula.^®®' 
All historians agree that Mas'ud reigned for sixteen years 
after his father, and according to the Tarikh-i Guzida 
he departed to the world of eternity in the year 508 
(1114-15 A.O.), and that same history declares that, after 
the death of Mas’ud, his son Kamalu-d daula Shimd as- 
cended the throne.^®'' But, after the lapse of a year, in 
509 H., he was murdered by his own brother, Arslan Shah, 
Other historians, who have come afterwards, have men- 
tioned Mas’ud without any reference to Arslan Shah: 
but God knows .everything! 

SultanU'd daula Arslan Shah bin Mas'iul 
When , Arsalan Shah become King of Ghaznin, he 
appointed ’Abdu-1 Hamid bin Altmad to the ofBce of 
prime minister, and having seized his brothers, threw them, 
into prison. One of his brothers, Bahram Shah, man- 
aged to flee away and wept to his uncle Sanjar, who at 
that time ruled iir Khurasan on the part of his brother 
Muhammad bin Malik Shah. Sultan Sanjar hoisted his 
standard for Ghaznin, in order to help his nephew. On 
his arrival at Bust, the ruler of Sistan, Abu-1 Fazl, joined. 

Tabakat-i Nasiri styles him “’Alau-d din/’ 
and gives a very different account of this reign, in which 
he is followed by Firishta: Mirkhond and Nizamu-d din 
are equally barren. 2'he coins have “ ’Alau-d daula.” 

^°^So says Mirkhond, but he is inconsistent about mei 
dates of these later reigns. 

^^^The Nizamu-t Tawdrikh concurs in this date. 

^°^The Tarikh-i Badauni gives him a separate reign^ 
Mas’ud Sa’d Salman styles him Shirzad Shah. 

^’’^The Nizamu-t Tawarikh also calls him a brother,, 
but the Tabakat-i Nasiri makes Bahram Shah the uncle 
of Arslan Shah, 
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hijcn with a powerl'ul array. Arslan Shah seat , a numer- 
ous and powerful army to give battle to the Sultan^ which 
ended in many of the Ghaznivides being slain by the 
army of Khurasan, and the rest escaping the sword' by 
running away in a shameful manner to Ghaznin. 

Arslan Shah, having opened the doors of humility 
and lowliness sent his mother, who was the sister of 
Sultan Sanjar, to him, with 2000 dinars and many valu- 
able presents, and proposed a iccondliation. The Sultan 
evinced a desire to return, but Bahrain Shah, not content 
with what had passed, prevailed over him to such a degree 
as to persuade him to set out for Ghaznin. When the 
victorious army was encamped about one parasang from 
Ghaznin, Arslari Shah drew up his army in order of bat- 
^lle, for the purpose of oppo,sing the king of Khurasan. 
His forces consisted of 30,000 cavalr)’, numerous infantry, 
and 160 elephants. When the brave heroes on both sides 
had finished contending with sword and spear, through 
the prosperity of the courage of Abu-1 Fazl, ruler of 
Sistan, the Ghaznivides were, defeated. Sultan Sanjar, 
having entered Ghaznin on the 8th of Shawwal 510 a.h. 
(1116-7 A.n.), prevented his victorious troops from pillag- 
ing and plundering the city. He remained forty days in 
Ghaznin. appropriated all the treasures of the descendants 
of Siil>iikiigit'.'“' and g!ive over the realm to Bahrain 
Shah, he himself hoisting his standard for Khurasan. 

^^^Mirkhond says he look away, among other preci- 
ous things, five crowns, each valued at 2,000,000 dinars, 
seventeen thrones made of solid gold and silver, and 
1300 saddles and other articles inlaid with jewels. 
£. Thomas shows that the name of Sanjar occurs upon the 
coins of Bahrarn, and that this feudal subjection exten- 
ded to the early part of the reign of Khusru Shah . — 
Journal Royal Asiatic Society, No, xviii., p. 281. See 
also Defremeiy’s Histoire des Seldjoukides, pp. 66-8. 
Revenue Numism, 1849, p. 2AS. and Vidlers, Hist. Selds^ 
schuk., p. 174. 
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When Arslan Shah heard that Sanjar had gone away, 
he led out a numerous army from the confines df Hindus- 
tan, and marched towards Ghaznin. Bahram ShaH, un- 
able to oppose him, hastened to Bamiyan, and impldbed 
the aid of Sultan Sanjar, who again turned his reins to^ 
wards Ghaznin. Arslan Shah abandoned the capital of 
‘his dominion.^®® and being seized by the troops of Sanjar 
who went in pursuit of him, was taken before Bahram 
Shah, who having put him to death in the year 512 a.h. 
(1118-19), became thus fully csiablishcd in the Sultanship. 
Ardan Shah reigned for cither three or four years. But 
-God knows everything! ' 

Sultan ’Alau-d daula Bahram Shah 

The title of Bahrain Shah was Yaminu-d daula, ac- 
cording to the belief of Hamdu-lla Mustafi: but the 
Rduzatu-s Safa gives it as Mu’izzu-d daula. He Was a 
prince possessed of bravery in war, Was a majgnificent 
monarch, and courted the society of iearned artd literary 
characters. During his reign he .several times carried on 
war against the infidels of Hind, and subdued many of 
the forts and cities of that kingdom. In the latter days 
of his reign, “ 'Alau-d din Husain Ghori” led an army 
to Ghaznin, and caused Bahram Shah to fly towards 
Hindustan. ’Alau-d din then appointed his own brother, 
whose name, according to one account, was Suri, ahd 
.according to another Sani, as governor ol' the city, and 
himself returned to Ghor. Bahrain Shall again hastened 
to Ghaznin, and having defeated the brother of ’Alau-d 

'^’"'Firishia says he sought refuge amongst the Af- 
ghans, and that at his death he was twenty-seven years 
old- The Jami’ii-l Hikayut says he fled to the Sankran 
lShak¥an] mountains, which arc the same as those men- 
tioned in the history of Sultan Jalalu-d din. The satn^ 
.work mentions that when Bahram fled to Sanjar front 
•Gframi, he did .so with only nine attendants, wiho had 
their horseshoes reversed to escape detection. 
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din HliSaih, he seated him on a cbw and paraded him 
round tlie city. 

When ’Alan d din Husain heard of this, he hastened 
towards Ghaznin, thirsting for vengeance; but before he 
could arrive there, the hand of fate fblded up the roll of 
.the life of Bahram Shah. The Rauzalu-s Safa gives the 
year 547 a.h. (1152-3), as the date of the cleath of Bahrain 
Shah, but Hanadu-lla Mustaufi lixes that event at 544. 
According to the lir.st autlrority, his reign lasted thirty-live 
years; according to’ the second, only thirty-two years.^®’' 

Among the celebrated learned men and great poets 
who were contemporary with Sultan Bghram Shah, 
one. was Shaikh Sanai Abu-1 Majid bin Adamu-1 Ghaznivi. 
In the Nafhat, the cause of tire repentance of Shaikh 
Sanai is thus explained. When Sultan Mahmud had set 
out li’om Ghaznin in the winter season, for the purpose 
of reducing to obedience some of the country of the 
infidels, Sanai, having composed an ode in praise of 
Mahmud, set out for his army, for the purpose of present- 
ing hi.s verses to the Sultan. In the middle of his journey, 
he arrived at the door of a distiller, where a certain dar- 
wesh, experienced in misfortunes, was saying to his cup- 
bearer,. "Fill a cup to the blindness of the contemptible 
Mahmud Subktigin.” The cup-bearer replied, "Mah- 
mud is a king and a Musulman, who is always engaged in 
making war upon the inlidels.” The unlucky wretch re- 
plied. "He is a contemptible man, and never satisfied; he 
was unable to govern what he already possessed, and ’Still 
he desires to appropriate another kingdom.” Thb d^r- 
wexh drained the cup, and said to the cup-breaer, "Fill 
another goblet to the blindness of the despicable poet 
Sknai.” The cuphehrfer replied, "Sanai is a learned pWt, 
endowed with an elegant genius.” The ihiserable man 
answered, "tf he 'were h gainer by his elegant genius, he 

■^’^’^The tuhAkat-i N’asiri tx'Wnds Ms feign to 552 h., 
and to d peridd df f of ty-one yUdrs. Firishta concurs with 
the RdUZdfu-s Safi. Abltd Fi'id'sap 548. 
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woyld employ himself in some business which would be 
serviceable to him; he has in a certain paper written 
several frivolous remarks which are of no use to him, 
neither does he know for what reason God created him." 
Sanai, upon hearing this speech, became a changed man: 
he awoke from his intoxication of negligence, and em- 
ployed himself in walking in the path of the Prophet, 

From minds which can discern minute objects, the 
asylum of men of learning and of intelligence, it cannot 
remain concealed, (hat this story shows that the fame of 
Shaikh Sanai for composing poetry existed during the 
days of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, although the Hadi~ 
k(Uu-l Hakikatj which that great man composed in verses 
which arc miracles of counsel, shows that Shaikh Sanai 
was contemporary with Sultan Bahrain Shah, that book 
being written in the illustrious name of that mighty king, 
Sultan Mahmud Ghaznivi died in the year 421, and the 
Hadikatj as has been ascertained from its pages, was com- 
pleted tlie year 525. From looking at these two dates, in 
which men of learning all agree, it is evident that this 
story is very imporbable; but God knows everything! Ac- 
cording to the author of the Guzida, Shaikh Sanai died 
during tlic days of Sultan Bahram Shah; but according to 
some learned men, that event took place in the year 525 
A.H. (1130-1 A.D.), which was the year in which the Hadi- 
kat was completed. 

Among the eloquent men, adorners of discourse, and 
among poets abounding in eloquence, Nasru-lla bin 
’Adu-1 Hamid bin Abu-1 M’ali and Saiyid Plasan Ghazf^ 
nivi were contemporaries with Bahram Shah. Nasru-Ua 
wrote the.' Kalila and Damna, in the style which is noW* 
current among mankind, and dedicated it to this Sultan? 
and Saiyid Hasan, on the day of Bahram’s accession, com- 
posed an ode, the first line of which is as follows: 

‘ ‘ A voice came ’from the seventh Heaven, 

That Bahram Shah was the king of the world." 

In the Tarikhd Guzida it is written, that when Saiyid 
Hasan went on a pilgrimage to the tomb of Muhammad', 


HABIBU-iS SIVAR 
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4.hc best of men (and upon whom let» there be peace and 
benedictions!), he made a translation of a panegyric 
which had been written in honour of his Holiness, and 
read the verses before the Prophet’s splendid sepukhte. 
When he arrived at this verse, viz. — ‘ 

I have not boasted of being among your descendants, 
But have only made a slight encomium, oh, my beloved ! 
Send me out from thy presence a robe of honour,” 

— a hand holding a cloak stretched itself out from the 
vault, and said, ’‘ Take it, O toy son.” But God knows 
everything i' 

SuUan Khusru Shah 

On the death of Bahram Shah', his son Khusru 
Shall,*"® with tlie consent of all the nobles, succeeded to 
the throne; but having received repeated information of 
the approach of ’Alau-d din Husain, he fled towards 
Hindustan. Husain Ghori entered Ghaznin, and showed 
not the slightest rq,ercy, murdering the inhabitants, pillag- 
ing, burning, and razing to the ground all the build- 
ings.*"'* He then appointed his two nephews Ghiyasu-d 
din and Sultan Shahabu-d din rulers of the country, and 
returned to Ghor. 

According to Haradu-lla Mustaufi and some other 
historians, these two Sultans, by means of cunning strata- 
gems, seized Khusru Shah, and imprisoned him in a fort, 
where he died in 55.5 a.h. (] 160 a.d.), and thus was termi- 
nated the rule of the Ghaznivides. In the Raumiu-s 
Safttj however, it is written, that Khusru Shah reigned at 
Lahore two years after he fled from Ghaznin, aUd that on 
his death he was succeeded by his son Khusru Malik. In 
the year 583 a.h. (1187-8), Sultan Ghiyasu-d din obtained 

.*®’’T'he Tabakat-i Nasiri styles him “Yaminu-d dau- 
la.” The Tarikh-i Guzida, “Zahiru-d daula.’* 

^'‘^Other authors tell us the tombs of Mahmud, 
Mas’ud, and Ibrahim were excepted; the first two for the 
valour, the last for the sanctity, of the occupemts. 
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victory at Lahore and seized Khusru Malik whom he 
sent to Ghaznin and imprisoned, Soon after this, all', 
the family of the Ghaznividc kings fell into the hands of 
the Ghorians, who put them to death, and depressed the 
standard of the dominion and of the lives of those Sultans, 
who had been the canons of justice 

'"'The MunUikliabn-t. Tawarikh of Khaki Shiraz says 
that he teas imprisoned in the fort of Ghurjislan; where 
he, his son liahram Shah, asid all the Ghaznividc family, 
were pal to death. 

'"■.4 different nccoiml of the closing reigns of th& 
Ghaznivide dynasty is given in the Extracts from the 
Tabakat-i Nasiri and by Firishia. 

The End 
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